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CHAPTER I. 

THE LONELY HOUSE. 



The big, lonely house stood up by itself amid the 
fields, except for the neighbourhood of the old church- 
yard, long closed as a burying-place. Miles and miles 
of fields, little town-bred Katty thought t&em, all so 
empty under their darkness save for only the cattle, 
who were terrifying things also to Katty's mind. 
Miles and miles of dark fields, and then dark moun- 
tains and, overhead, the immense black sky, sown 
thickly with silver stars. 

Katty had never before seen so much sky — that 
is to say, night-sky. She and her Aunt Judy had 
come by train from the comfortable town, where there 
were gas-lamps shining in the puddles of the streets 
and reflected in the long welter of black water, by the 
side of which Katty's father and mother lived. There 
would be people standing about the street-corners, 
and people walking singly or in rows along the pave- 
ments, all talking and laughing; even though the shops 
were shut there would still be life and movement in 
the streets. There might be a fight even. Such things 
were not uncommon. Sometimes it was a fight be- 
tween civilians and soldiers, in which belts 'wct^ ^k^ 
ased. Katty had looked on at such, creepiTi|^ iM>TCk\iKt 
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bed at night to peer below the dirty and ragged blind. 
She wondered at all, how anyone should choose the 
country before the town. It had been in the winter 
afternoon when she and Aunt Judy had left the town 
behind. It had been her mother's suggestion that she 
should go with Aunt Judy. Katty's childish intuition 
had told her that Aunt Judy had no need of her 
society. But Mrs. Duncan had said, "Sure it won't 
be that lonesome for you if you have Katty, and it is 
the good little soul she is." 

Katty had caught the look that passed between 
her stepfather and his sister, who was not really 
Katty's aunt at all, though she had been taught to 
call her Aunt Judy. The look was contemptuous of 
the mother's folly, and yet there was something in 
it of warning, as though one said to the other, "Better 
agree." 

As a result, poor Katty was hurried along the 
country road in the awful dark. What was Aunt 
Judy in such a hurry about? She had not seemed 
to remember that Katty's little feet were hardly equal 
to her great strides, though sometimes she slackened 
her pace and spoke kindly to the child. All Katty's 
world was good to her, whatever the elements of it 
might be to each other. Judy Duncan was an ugly, 
masculine-looking woman, with a gaunt, square body, 
a flat, pale, expressionless face, and coarse, dull, red 
hair, which she wore twisted away in a hard little 
knob on the nape of her neck. 

Sometimes Katty stumbled and nearly fell, when 
Aunt Judy in the hurry tliat possess^Qi V^^ icst^c^l 
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thai the child's feet could not go so fast as her own, 
nor so certainly, for Judy walked on as though the 
darkness was broad daylight. What on earth was 
Aunt Judy in such a hurry about? It was worse 
when they left the road, upon which, after all, people 
might be met with, and got into the fields where there 
were the great shapes of cattle, black in the blackness. 
The peaceful breathing of the cattle and the sound 
they made in feeding were terrifying to the town child. 
The bleat of a new-bom lamb close by her made her 
small heart almost spring out of her body. The light 
of a shepherd's lantern going to and fro in the dis- 
tance recalled to her certain terrifying tales which she 
had listened to at home by the comfortable fire, with 
the stir of life outside. 

At last the great shape of a house stood up against 
the sky. There was only one light in it — or, at least, 
three windows were lit so dimly that it was evidently 
but one light that lit them. 

"You see that?" said Aunt Judy, with a queer 
abruptness, to the child. 

" Yes, Aunt Judy," said Katty obediently. She 
was not afraid of Aunt Judy, though other people 
were. She would have been even fond of her if she 
had not divined some latent hostility to her mother, 
which froze up her affections. Katty was devoted 
heart and soul to her pretty mother, who was always 
so softly loving to her. Judy Duncan had some 
defect of the palate which made her speech od3, thick 
and yer^ nasal. 
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"The old woman's alive still," said Judy, going 
on faster than before. 

For all her hurry, she seemed to approach the house 
with a certain stealthiness, whispering to Katty to be 
careful how she walked on the gravel. They went 
roimd the comer of the house. While they yet stood 
in the shadow, a door opened and a stream of light 
flowed out. Something odd and misshapen showed 
itself in the stream of light. The creature carried a 
pail upon its arm — ^his arm, for the figure seemed to 
be that of a stimted deformed boy. It passed rapidly 
across the light and into the shadow. 

No sooner had the figure disappeared than Judy 
Duncan slipped through the lit doorway into the 
kitchen beyond. It was a big kitchen, the kitchen of 
a good-sized coimtry-house. It was ill-lit by the one 
cheap lamp, which smelt atrociously; but it was very 
clean, although the walls were stained with smoke. 
There was a bright little fire on the hearth and a 
kettle was boiling on the hob. Before the fire lay a 
black cat, purring peacefully. 

These homely things seemed comfortable to Katty, 
but she was not prepared to be left alone in the kitchen 
to wait for the return of the weird figure she had 
seen. 

" Sit down there and be a good child," said Judy 
Duncan, pushing her on to a brown settle which was 
by one side of the fire. 

" You're not going to leave me. Aunt Judy ? " 
whimpered Katty, catching at Judy's retreating linsey 
sfMrt, which felt hard and coaxsfc b^l^^ct^ \^Kt ^w^^\^^ 
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'• not with that awful thing. Let me come with you, 
Aunt Judy, and I'll be good ; I'll be good." 

Judy Duncan shook off the child's clinging fingers, 
though not unkindly. 

"Tis only my Cousin Ellen's servant-boy," she 
said. " There's no harm in him only that he's natural. 
Don't you be afraid of him, Katty. Not a bit of 
harm he'll do you. Wasn't she a mean old wretch that 
'ud have the like of him for a servant? Not but what 
he's better than many a slut I know that's earning 
good wages." 

Katty would certainly have clung on to her if at 
that moment the misshapen object had not returned, 
carrying a pail of water. He was certainly ugly 
enough, with his enormous head which seemed to 
waggle on his weak neck like the head of a young 
baby. At this moment his dropped jaw and pro- 
truding eyes did not add to his beauty. But perhaps 
he was not quite so bad as he looked, for he put down 
the pail of water carefully before advancing to peer 
into Judy Duncan's face. 

" She said you wasn't to come in," he said. ** What 
at all brings you in it? I promised to keep you out 
till she was dead and after. Shell be terrible vexed 
with me, so she will, and she's the terrible hard woman 
when she's vexed. 'Tis floggin' me, shell be. 

He drew the back of his hand across his eyes with 
a gesture which Katty might have thought comical at 
another time, he being such a big fellow. But at the 
moment she felt nearer tears than laugYvier. C^^ \s^ 
the parlour behind the shop on the qyx^i^^ wv^ >wst 
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mother's comfortable face! Even if her stepfather 
were there, which was not likely, for he spent most 
of his earnings at a semi-political club, he would be 
kind to Katty, and it would be better than this awful 
house among the lonely fields, with that thing goggling 
its eyes at her so that she had to hold herself in not 
to scream. 

" Let be now, Katty, till I come back to you," Judy 
Dimcan said, unclasping Katty's small fingers, " Don't 
go running away, for it's all fields outside, and the 
churchyard is just over the wall. There's no harm 
in him, I tell you. Maybe he'd give you a cup of tea 
if you were friendly with him." 

She whisked away out of the room, leaving Katty 
between two terrors. As she closed the door behind 
her — ^the main door admitting to the house — ^there was 
the click of a bolt and Katty turned pale. She had 
a momentary impulse to flee out into the darkness, 
but, there were the fields and there was the church- 
yard; two terrors. At least, there was light and 
firelight inside; and the cat was a comfortable thing, 
and the poor, uncouth creature, ugly as he was, did 
not seem so terrible as he stood staring at her, with 
the immense tears dropping from his eyes and rolling 
down his cheeks. 

" 'TIS the stick Miss Ellen'U be giving me for this," 

he said, " and it's no fault of mine at all, at all. You 

wouldn't like to be getting the stick yourself, now, 

would you, only because you went to the pump for 

a drop o^ water and the ugly dm\ aWp-p^fli m^. "Every 

hour sbe^s been lyin' there she's saifli to ts\^/A-1 ^^^s. 
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was to let that ugly divil in, Tommy Brian, I'd bate 
you black and blue, and after I was dead I'd ha'nt 
you.' Sure, what was I to do at all ? 'Tisn't la vin' 
the house without a drop o' water I'd be and they 
maybe wantin' to wash her. Everybody's on at poor 
Tommy, just because he's a bit soft in the head." 

The child gazed, fascinated at the foolish face with 
its lolling tongue. 

" I don't suppose she'd really hurt you," she said 
in a trembling voice. 

" Maybe you'd know it if you was me," he returned. 
" Tis surprisin' all a poor bom fool like me has to 
go through. There was Simon Wade, the brother of 
Peter Wade, that was hung, and he come into the 
yard this momin' and he took the speckled hen and 
three ducks and the goose and gander and he twisted 
the necks o' them and stuck them in a bag. * If you 
was to say one word about it, my fine fellow,' he says 
to me, * I'd do the same to yourself. And mind,' says 
he, * I'm comin' back for the others.' And off he 
went with the bloody sack upon his shoulders. You 
heard tell o' Peter Wade, how he tracked the dairyman 
in the dark an' none seen him, only a man drivin' 
along the road saw two shadows instead of one when- 
ever poor ould Larry Hayes came out o' the shadow 
o' the trees? Peter Wade was a big man an' no matter 
how he crep' along he couldn't keep his shadow from 
follyin' Larry's shadow." 

Oh, this awful dark country, full of murderers and 

iheir hapless victims, and churchyards and dMV^'i^^^ 

snd awful poor misshapen creatures! "BL"attrj ^vckwA 
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towards the kitchen windows. They were imshuttered 
but barred outside. Something of white showed in 
the blackness, something that made an odd sound, 
terrible to Katty's town-bred ears. 

It was only the goat looking to be milked. Tommy 
had forgotten her. But Katty did not wait for an 
explanation. What talk had he, that frightful boy, 
of murders and shadows and bloody sacks? To the 
overwrought child the climbing goat outside the dark 
window was some awful spectre. She flew to the 
door by which Judy Duncan had left the kitchen. 
To her delight it yielded to her touch. Judy had 
been unaware of the fact that the bolt she shot had 
lost its socket With a beating heart Katty found 
herself in a big bare hall. She knew it was a hall by 
the fanlight above the hall door. The moon was 
shining through the fanlight — a small crescent moon, 
which gave only a little light, just enough to show the 
closed doors either side the hall and the stairs that 
ascended from it. 

Up the stairs Katty flew, thinking that Tommy 
Brian was at her heels. She little knew Tommy's 
philosophy, and how he said to himself that when 
things were at their worst it was no good troubling, 
and anyhow they had to stop there unless they got 
better. At the head of the first flight she stopped 
and pulled off her shoes. Supposing Aunt Judy were 
to pack her back to the kitchen ! The thought froze 
her heart with terror. She must go warily if she was 
to be allowed to creep towards t\i«bt companionship 
which usually she was far from desVtm?,^ \s\A. ^\v\^ 
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seeemed the one desirable thing at this moment 

She went up two flights of stairs, thudding along 
softly in her stockinged feet. At last she was 
rewarded by seeing a line of light under a door. Her 
heart seemed to run to it before her feet, her heart 
that was beating so fast that it seemed to make a 
sound of hammering in her head. 

At the door she paused and listened, but could 
not hear for the hammering in her head. She leant 
ever so lightly against the door and it yielded to her 
weight. 

In the line of her vision was a big four-poster bed, 
with curtains of blue and silver damask. Propped 
high on the pillows at the head of the bed was a little, 
yellow, wizened face. The eyes saw her, with indif- 
ference it seemed. They turned away from her to 
something else in the room, outside Katty's line of 
vision. 

There was a considerable amount of light in the 
room, half a dozen candles lit here and there. There 
had been only one when Katty and Judy Duncan had 
looked up at the window from outside. But even 
the half-dozen candles left the room dim in its comers. 

The old eyes looked away from Katty. Katty was 
glad. They had frightened her with the strange, 
helpless look of hate and anger in them. And Katty 
did not like at all the curious glaze on the eyes that 
showed in the light of two candles that stood on the 
table by the foot of the bed. 

Where was Aunt Judyi Katty leVt «l^ \1 ^"^ t«»s^ 
£nd Aunt Judy or scream aloud. SVv^ ^Qlnwms^ ^ 
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step or two into the room. Ah, there she was, her 
back to the door. She had not heard Katty's entry. 
The room was in wild confusion. Aunt Judy was 
standing by a chest of drawers, the contents of which 
were scattered all over the floor. Everywhere in the 
room there was the same confusion, the confusion of 
a wild search for something in which every place that 
could hide it was being hastily ransacked. There was 
a heap of glittering things on top of the chest of 
drawers, things that caught the light on a thousand 
facets. 

Katty stood still and stared at the bed. The little 
figure had drawn itself up in an oddly stiff, fixed 
attitude. It pointed a withered forefinger at Judy's 
back. 

" You thief! " said a strange old rattling and 
gurgling voice. " You thief! " 

Judy turned about startled and saw Katty. 

"Didn't I tell you to stay where you were?" she 
said in a low, angry voice. 

The old figure in the bed fell back on its pillows. 
There was another rattling and gurgling sound that 
terrified Katty; then a long moaning sigh, and sudden 
silence. 

Judy Duncan stepped to the bed and passed her 
hand over the old yellow face. She pressed down 
the knees that had been drawn up under the 
bed-clothes. 

"The poor old woman's gone," she said in a voice 
which struck Katty as oddly smooth, and expression- 
Jess; all her anger seemed to Taave disaipp^^T^QL. '•'' 'Scl^ 
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didn't know what she was saying, Katty love. Sure, 
I was only doing what she asked me, looking for some 
papers she couldn't find. Did you hear what she said? 
Sure it was only the mind of the creature wandering 
before death? Come downstairs now and I'll make 
you a cup of tea. And don't you ever go telling anyone 
what you heard the poor old woman say. Sure, I 
thought she was dead an hour ago." 

She took Katty downstairs and made a cup of tea 
by the kitchen fire. Tommy explained in his queer, 
halting speech how the little girl had been frightened 
by poor Nannie, the creature. He had been out to 
milk her in spite of his terror of Simon Wade, and 
a brinmiing jug of milk stood on the table. 

While Tommy set out the cups and saucers and 
fetched the bread and butter and tea and sugar from 
the cupboard, Katty watched him, seeming to lose 
her fear of him. 

The windows were shuttered now, and the kitchen 
in firelight seemed a more cheerful place than the 
bedroom upstairs with the dead woman. Judy was 
kind, and the tea was comforting; Katty could not 
remember afterwards when it was that she fell asleep. 

When she awoke there was a cold grey light in the 
kitchen. Tommy Brian was kneeling before the fire, 
trying to coax the twigs to flame. Judy Duncan was 
standing beside the settle on which Katty was lying, 
and she looked tired and haggard, and uglier than 
usual in the grey light. 

" WeJJ, Katty, ^^ she said, "you've s\^pt \3mqv5i^^^ 
nJgAt; and as soon as you Ve had your \)Te«JBAa.^ ^^f^ 
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be going home. Poor old Cousin Ellen died in the 
night." 

"I know," said Katty, with a yawn that ended in 
a shiver; " I was there." 

" Not you," returned Judy Duncan ; " you must 
have been dreaming. I left you down here last night, 
and I found you asleep when I come to look for you. 
Didn't I, Tommy? " 

" Yes, indeed you did, Missus," gobbled Tommy, 
making a bellows of his mouth to assist the weakling 
flame. 

Katty said nothing. She was quite sure she had 
not dreamt that scene upstairs, but she was not going 
to argue with Judy; it was easier to let it go. So she 
said nothing, but got up, feeling it very curious to 
have slept in her clothes, washed her face with the 
yellow soap which Tommy provided, and dried it on 
a coarse kitchen towel, breakfasted on Tommy's burnt 
porridge, and set off cheerfully on her return journey 
to town. She was very glad to leave behind her the 
" corpse-house," as Judy called it. She did not want 
to see again the half -closed eyes, with the grey glitter 
showing through the slit, of the dead woman upstairs. 
She helped Judy cheerfully to carry her rather con- 
siderable bundle, and hardly noticed when Judy 
relieved herself of it, leaving it at the shop of a crony 
of hers to be kept for her, before reaching home. 

It was the comfortable thing about mothers — 
Katty thought it must be true of all mothers as of 
Her own — that in their company oivfe '^as ivaver afraid. 
-^ot so long after, Katty re-visvleflL ^^ Vow^. "^^ 
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did not mind now because she had her mother beside 
her; and the place was crowded with all manner of 
people, for an auction was being held. 

Katty's stepfather, Tom Duncan, sat in the back 
kitchen with a decanter and a glass beside him, and 
put in no appearance at the auction. He did not look 
the least bit in the world like a man who had just 
succeeded to a considerable fortune. There was a 
blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked man who seemed to have all the 
authority, who stood by the auctioneer, and rebuked the 
crowd when they jested and roared with laughter when 
the Nortons' old clothes, old-fashioned things of the 
thirties, were put up to sale. The waggish auctioneer's 
clerk had put on one of William Norton's old beaver 
hats, and had drawn about his shoulders a silk pelerine, 
which had been bewitching on Ellen Norton, who had 
been a pretty girl and woman, although she had never 
married, some fifty years earlier. " No, no," said the 
blue-eyed man, "no mockery of the dead, my lad. 
Old neighbours, remember " — ^to the crowd — ^" and 
kindly neighbours." 

Katty stood with her mother in the crowd, and 
Maggie Duncan laughed with her face of delicious 
innocence, showing her white teeth like a child's, at 
the fun; and not a man there but looked at her, and 
looked again. 

Judy had put in no appearance at the auction any 
more than her brother, who drew the bolt of the 
back kitchen between him and the world. Katty 
heard, only half -understanding, the peopVft «JciOvA.\isx 
saying that it was a shame, so \t ^as, VJciaX, ^^ "kvws. 
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who had succeeded to so much should let all the dead 
people's private belongings be so exposed to the 
derision of the crowd. No one seemed to know who 
Katty and her mother were except a gentleman in 
light grey clothes, with a flower in his coat, who spoke 
to them very politely. Maggie Duncan seemed rather 
exhilarated by his notice, and referred to him after- 
wards as Mr. Stafford, the solicitor, in whose office 
Tom was. Katty looked on at all the things curiously, 
not understanding that they had any special interest 
for her or bearing on her future. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE DUNCANS. 

A FEW days after the auction Katty first heard that 
she was to go to school. Her mother wept a good 
deal when the decision was come to; and loyal Katty 
almost hated her stepfather, who was devoted to her 
in his queer, unattractive way, because of her mother's 
red eyes and convulsive sobs when she had Katty alone 
for a moment and pressed her to her heart. 

At this time Katty was only seven. She had been 
five when her mother, then Mrs. Eyre, had married 
Tom Duncan, a law clerk who had been accustomed 
to take his lunch now and again at Mrs. Eyre's con- 
fectioner's shop. The marriage had been a foolish 
one, for Mrs. Eyre had everjrthing to lose and nothing 
to gain by the marriage; but she was one of the soft 
feminine creatures who are bound to make fools of 
themselves over man when occasion offers. 

In any rank of life Maggie Eyre would have been 
a lovely woman; in her own very himible class, per- 
haps her loveliness counted for less with her suitors 
than the fact that she had a little money put by, and 
was earning a decent income from her little shop. 
Her colour was most brilliant; she was all roundness 
and softness — ^not an angle in her ; and she might have 
done better for herself than to marry Tom Duncan, 
who had no money, no looks to sp^ak ol^^ ^xA ^ 
tendency towards strong drinks; to sa'j noVJcMi^j, oit 
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the possession of a mother and sister who, with most 
women, would have counted as the greatest drawback 
of all. 

Maggie Eyre was such a woman as marries a poor 
devil inevitably, from no special reason that one can 
see except a royal generosity that makes her bestow 
her beautiful glowing personality on something utterly 
unlike itself. Perhaps Tom Duncan was sensible of 
the inadequacy of any return he could hope to make, 
since in his cups he boasted of the great fortune that 
was to come to him one day which was to give every- 
one belonging to him a great position. 

" Sure, God help him ! " Mrs. Duncan would say 
to an intimate, her exquisite-tinted face dimpling and 
sparkling, " thinks he's going to have all the old 
Nortons have put away. It's true enough that he's 
about their fourteenth cousin and the only cousin 
they've got; but, for all that, he daren't knock at their 
door or they'd be setting their dogs after him. They've 
a great conceit of themselves, and all because old John 
stood for young Montague Lynch. Now, that was a 
queer story, too." 

Then with her hands on her hips — ^though she was 
an industrious woman in her way, she dearly loved 
a bit of gossip — she would proceed to tell the tale of 
how old John Norton had been steward of the Lvnches 

\ 

of Lynch Hall. 

" Broken out of it they are, long ago," she would 

say ; " and Sir Monty dead and gone, let alone his 

mother that they do say old John was in love with 

till the day he died. Yow kno^ ^3[v«k.V. 3^TL\iw\.\§!^ 
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Lynch Hall? Tom does often be saying that he 
bought it so that it might go to the Lynches again 
one day. He bought it, bag and baggage, as it stood, 
and 'tis let ever since to an English lord for the shoot- 
ing. Take my word for it, every penny'll go to the 
Lynches. Sir Monty's widow and her boy are some- 
where abroad. The Lady Lynch that old John's heart 
was in was an elegant creature. There's a picture 
of her beyond in the gallery in the Square. Tom took 
me there to see it. ' Selina, wife of Sir Hervey 
Lynch of Lynch Hall.' Och, the long neck of her! 
and the little proud head of her up in the air! and 
the feet of her hardly touching the ground! She 
looks all fly-away, like a bit of thistledown in the 
picture. She must have been an oddity to make old 
John godfather of the heir when she might have had 
the finest of quality; but she said that John was 
better to her than friends when Sir Hervey was killed 
out hunting and brought home to her dead." 

The curious connection and friendship between 
the old family of Lynches of Lynch Hall, as proud as 
they were poor, and John Norton, who had once been 
their steward, was something which would have ex- 
cited more comment in a country where the imexpected 
does not happen than it did in Ireland. The Nortons' 
neighbours, with whom they were very little neigh- 
bourly in the sense of oflPering or accepting hospitality, 
were so used to the presence of aristocratic visitors 
from time to time at the Nortons' house that the matter 
scarcely excited comment That was, oi couTSfe^mVJcL^ 
old days, while Jobn^ the elder brother, ^as "^^t ^\n^ 
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A tradition had come down of a still beautiful woman, 
with a little boy, both obviously gentle, who had stayed 
at Kilsallagh in old John's time. Later still, a fine 
young gentleman with a lady who matched him in 
youth and comeliness, had made one or two appear- 
ances at Kilsallagh. But that was after John's death, 
when his brother Willie filled his place inadequately. 

Of late years the Lynch family was understood to 
have come down to a widow lady, the widow of Sir 
Montague, who had been John Norton's godson, and 
her little boy. Sir Martin Lynch, who were somewhere 
on the Continent, and had not now for many years 
visited Ireland. 

" Sure, what would they come for, God help them 1 " 
as Mrs. Duncan said pitifully. '' And they broke out 
of it ai^d strangers in their house? " 

William Norton had lived some seven or eight years 
after his stronger-minded brother's death. Since 
William's death the one sister, Ellen, had lived alone, 
turning a deaf ear to the solicitude of friends and 
neighbours who would have been very willing to look 
after her. She had lived alone, with the strangest 
succession of handmaids; for the ordinary servant re- 
fused to live in a place as lonely as Kilsallagh, with 
its acres of empty kitchens, all the spreading fields 
around it, and the old churchyard most uncomfortably 
olose to it. So it was that of late years Ellen had 
come down to having the semi-idiot boy, Tommy 
Brian, to help her in her housework. The neighbours 
suggested uncharitably that Tommy remained because 
he was not exacting about the qyxa\\t^ ox q^^tiSyV^ <AS^^ 
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food or about where he slept or what work he did. 
But the neighbours were wrong, for Ellen was more 
than usually particular about what she ate or drank; 
and her servant fared pretty well as she did. 

It was, perhaps, as much of a surprise to Tom 
Duncan as to anyone else when his golden dreams 
came true. He had sent his sister, Judy, to effect an 
entrance to the house when he heard that old Ellen 
lay dying, with instructions which are not to be speci- 
fically set down here. Nor would they bear the light 
of cold print. Anyhow, the day after Ellen's death, 
when Tom Duncan walked in and took possession of 
Kilsallagh and all it contained as next of kin, there 
was no one to dispute his claim, or so it seemed, till 
Andrew Hayes of Ballyedmond interfered. 

Andrew Hayes was the only man who had crossed 
the threshold of Kilsallagh in a friendly way these 
many years back. He had been a friend of John 
Norton's, although a much younger man, and as John's 
friend he had been a person of consideration to Willie 
and Ellen. People who were ill-natured said at the 
time that his disputing the will was only because he 
expected to benefit by it himself. But that was not 
so; and indeed those who said it knew in their secret 
hearts that it was not so. Andrew Hayes' story was 
that there was a will by which the fortune that John 
Norton had amassed by slow and painful degrees, 
helped thereto by his brother and sister, had been left 
unreservedly to the Lynches, and that he had been ap- 
pointed executor of the will. 

A solicitor was found to act for tlie liyii(3aR&^ \svA» 
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neither tale nor tidings of the will could be found. So 
in the end Tom Duncan succeeded after all. 

It was a wonder of the countryside how the 
Nortons could have made so much money. A good 
deal of it was sunk in land, but there was a good deal 
also in railway stock and Consols. Ellen during the 
period of her trusteeship, as she always persisted in 
regarding it, had invested eveiy penny of profit on the 
year's dealings in Consols, saving up the price and 
keeping the money in the house till she had enough to 
buy another hundred pound share. When all was 
counted, the Nortons had left quite seventy thousand 
pounds. 

It was a great sum for Tom Duncan to come into 
— poor Tom Duncan, the lawyer's clerk, who had not 
the smallest idea how to spend money, never having 
had control of a greater sum than thirty shillings a 
week in all his life. The only thing he could think of 
was that now he was a gentleman and need never go to 
the office again, but could sit at home and do as he 
pleased. Nor was his wife much better fitted to handle 
a big sum of money. She, indeed, was very much 
grieved at having to give up her little shop and the 
numerous friends and intimates she had made. But 
Tom was oddly inexorable about the old life. 

*^ Now we're rich people, Maggie," he said, " wo 
mustn't know the riff-raff that were good enough for 
us before. It may be too late for me to start out as 
a gentleman and you as a lady. I don't suppose they'd 
look at us. But we'll give a chance to the girsha." 

It was a point of view for which Katty Eyre had 
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cause to bless her stepfather's name. There was some- 
thing in poor, sodden, unscrupulous Tom Duncan after 
all. He did what people prophesied he would do: he 
drank himself to death within a very few years of 
his inheriting the Nortons' fortune. But before that 
came about Katty Eyre — to be Katharine Eyre hence- 
forth — had been sent away to an English school, to be 
followed by a Paris school later. 

It was really something heroic of Tom Duncan, 
who had put all the love that he was capable of into 
his wife's small daughter. He was almost, if not 
quite, insensible to his wife's beauty and charm and 
would have married her just as willingly if she had 
been as ugly as his sister, Judy, so long as she was 
well provided for. With the child it was quite dif- 
ferent. There was something about the child. In 
that land of ups and downs where the good blood may 
be found in the cabin and the base in the castle, there 
is nothing to be surprised at when beauty and charm 
and talent and breeding spring up in the most unlikely 
places. 

In the mud of Tom Duncan's life there was Katty, 
a flower. From the beginning he had set his heart on 
Katty, and had not wanted a child of his own having 
her. 

" I'm glad I'm going out of it before Katty comes 
home," he said to his wife when he was dying, clean 
and in his right mind after the last of his many drink- 
ing bouts. "It's the best thing I could do for her. 
And, Maggie, my dear, try to keep things together for 
the child's sake. Above all, keep from the drink. I 
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wish now I'd never taught you to take it. And you're 
a young woman still — don't marry again, for Katty's 
sake. 

" I won't for your sake, Tom." said the soft woman, 
dissolved in tears. 

An unsentimental contempt came into the dying 
gaze. 

" If there wasn't Katty," he said, " you needn't 
bother about me. It wouldn't do me anv harm." And 
after that he spoke no more. 

Now, odd as it might seem, drunken Tom Duncan 
had been the brake on his wife's wheel that kept her 
from going downhill. She had never been really 
happy in the lonely life he condemned her to at Kil- 
sallagh. If she had ever had any taste for the house- 
wifely arts, her occupation as a shopkeeper had de- 
stroyed it. The little shop on the Quays, mean and 
contemptible as it might seem to you or me, repre- 
sented public life to Mrs. Duncan. She had lived in 
the eye of the public. She was as little fitted to step 
back into obscurity as a prima donna or a member of 
Parliament. 

Tom had discouraged friendship with the well-to- 
do farmers and retired tradespeople of the neighbour- 
hood, who indeed held themselves immeasurably the 
superiors of the Duncans, apart from the accident of 
money. These having been shown the door by Tom 
while he lived, did not seek to console the widow when 
he was dead. 

Instead, there came a nrndv lo^er class. While 
Tom Duncan lay upstairs, no loTvgct la^^xv ^tA ^jwvsl- 
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monplace in the immense dignity of death — ^lay in 
the very four-poster in which Ellen Norton had died — 
his widow was being consoled by Mrs. Kelly, who 
kept the public-house at the Cross Boads, by Biddy 
Roche, the ploughman's sister, and Bose Moran, who 
did the washing for the big houses in the neighbour- 
hood. The smallest farmers, the labourers of the 
neighbourhood, with their womenkind, swarmed over 
the place. It was enough to bring Tom Duncan out 
of his grave, to say nothing of the Nortons, to see the 
class of people who played wake-games in his dining- 
room and drank his whisky. Of that wake the less 
said the better. It made something of a public 
scandal, and formed a subject for a sermon by the 
parish priest on the following Sunday on the excesses 
of drink and the shame of wakes such as that one. 

The widow, to give her her due, knew nothing of 
these happenings. She kept to her own room, sur- 
rounded by a fawning crowd of flatterers. Nor did 
she question afterwards Mrs. Kelly's enormous bill 
for whisky ; nor lend anything but a half -hearing to 
Judy's account of how, coming at the last moment, 
she had swept the house clear of roysterers. 

Judy and her sister-in-law did not hit it off, for 
which nobody would blame Mrs. Duncan. Judy was 
certainly not a prepossessing person. 

After the funeral she and her equally unprepos- 
sessing mother went back to live in the gimcrack little 
red house in the suburbs of Dublin, ^Ya'cii ^%a >&l^ 
share of the family prosperity. Jud-j \vaA Ml «c^SP3 
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contempt for her sister-in-law, and a very keen appre- 
ciation of the weaknesses of her character. 

"It wasn't for that woman that we hunted after 
the Nortons' fortune," she said to the hook-nosed old 
woman, whose looks corroborated the theory that in 
Ireland are to be found the descendants of the lost 
tribes. "It wasn't to have her sittin' there havin' 
a drop o' drink an' bein' humbugged an' flattered by 
all the ould villi ans o' the county, an' they robbin' 
an' stealin' under her very nose. If it wasn't for poor 
Tom— an' Katty " 

" Tom was terrible fond of Katty," the old woman 
said with a snuffle. 

" Tis well the mother can't have her back with her 
till her schoolin's done. I'm glad the poor fellow saw 
to that." 

" I wonder what at all Katty '11 think of her mother !" 
old Mrs. Duncan said, with another snuffle. 

" I never saw a child so gone on her mother," Judy 
said, with a remembering air. " I never could see any- 
thing in the woman myself. Yet there's some that 
admires her; and Katty adored her. I'm thinkin' it 
might be hard on Katty if it was to be that Maggie 
didn't mend her ways; an' it isn't likely." 
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CHAPTER III. 

COMING HOME. 

Katharine Etbe had been so long away from those 
things that she might aknost have forgotten them 
if it were not for her mother's ill-spelt and ill-com- 
posed letters on bright pink satiny note-paper which 
came to her from time to time. 

She never went home for her holidays. That was 
by her stepfather's arrangement. Somewhere in 
Tom Duncan's mind there was a knowledge that him- 
self and his surroundings were not altogether satis- 
factory. Katty should be out of them during her 
impressionable years. Afterwards — if Tom Duncan 
had thought of afterwards — ^he had concluded perhaps 
that Katty, grown to young womanhood and with the 
Nortons' money at her back, could make her own life. 

Practically everything had been left to Katty. 
There was a somewhat stingy provision for his mother 
and sister. What could they want with the spending 
of money? he had asked himself. Everything else to 
Katty, with a certain portion of the yearly income 
for his wife and fRe use of Kilsallagh for her life- 
time. Lynch Hall was still in the possession of the 
English lord. Presently the years of his tenancy 
would expire, and then Katty could live in the home 
of the dispossessed Lynches if she would. 

During the years in which Katharine was growing 
to womanhood it was, as Judy Duncan expressed it 
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scornfully, " a day older and a day worse " with 
Maggie Duncan. Maggie had sprung from a peasant 
stock, and had never indeed got very far beyond it— 
not even in the life-time of Katty's father, who was 
understood vaguely to have sprung from an old stock. 
The wonder was that she had not re-married. With 
her inability to say no to anyone or anything, it was 
strange that she should have refrained from marriage. 
Time had been when Judy had prophesied bitterly that 
Tom's widow would marry the first drunken fellow 
who asked her. However, the prediction had not 
come true. Somehow or other she had held back from 
a third matrimonial adventure. Somehow, she had 
escaped the many plots and snares laid for her by her 
disreputable associates. As a matter of fact, men 
had very little attraction for her. There was some- 
thing cold, untouched, virginal, about her, which per- 
haps accounted for Tom Duncan's insensibility to her 
beauty. 

Meanwhile Katharine, exiled from home and mother 
for ten years, had the most tender memory of the 
soft sweet mother who had been so prodigal of sweets 
and caresses in the old days. To be sure, they had 
lived in a humble rank of life. The surroimdings of 
the life were dreary and sordid even to Katharine's 
vague memories of it. But always the beautiful 
young mother, like a warm and glowing rose, made a 
life and loveliness in those shadowa The mean, ob- 
scure figure and narrow face of the stepfather hovered 
somewhere in the background. The girl knew little 
ojp the greatness of his love iox \i«t. ^tek^KXNSs^ ^QmI^ 
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he had left her his money and stinted the others. So 
much she gathered from her mother's letters. Well, 
when she was free to do it, she was going to be royally 
generous to them all. Her darling, beautiful mother 
should, at least, have the state due to her as the mother 
of an heiress. As for those other poor old things, 
her stepfather's mother and sister, she was going to 
deal generously with them when she had the power. 

Viewing the general injustice of things, she had 
little love for her stepfather's memory. He had been 
ungenerous to her mother, and he had kept them apart 
all these years. There had been no reason why during 
those nearly dozen years the mother should not have 
come to the daughter; no reason why, if her maternal 
passion had been strong enough, she should not have 
broken through the dead man's arrangements and had 
her daughter with her when she wished. But 
Katharine never questioned things. Her mother in 
her thoughts of her was always a beautiful, soft, 
innocent creature, like a big child. It was not for 
her mother to act. Katharine had a shrewd knowl- 
edge that her mother had always been a pawn in the 
game. 

Behold Katharine now, nineteen years of age and 
the fine product of all the schools could do for her. 
Tom Duncan had consulted Robert Stafford, the head 
of the firm by which he had been employed, as to 
schools for his stepdaughter, and that gentleman, who 
was without children of his own, had taken an interest 
in the romance of his ci-devant clerk audi \l\% ^\k^- 
daughter. The heiress to seventy t\io\vs«JtA ^M^Aa^ 
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which would increase during her minority, ought to 
have every chance. After due enquiry, he had selected 
the best school to be had, an aristocratic French con- 
vent of the order of the Sacre Goeur^ where only young 
ladies of the aristocracy were educated, for Katharine's 
school. He had had misgivings about it; but perhaps 
he felt that Katharine's upbringing should set the 
most rigid barriers about her. He used to recall after- 
wards how Tom Duncan had not turned a hair over 
the somewhat high fees of the Sacre Coeur^ and with 
what pleasure he had heard of its aristocratic limita- 
tions. He had rubbed his hands softly to himself, 
smiling at the audacity of Mr. Stafford's choice. 

Robert Stafford had consented also to be the trustee 
of Katharine's fortune during her minority. It was 
a somewhat odd position for him to fill, for his family 
had been friends of the Lynches; and he did not al- 
together like it when he had to act against the Lynches 
in the matter of the inquiry into the alleged will. 
Still he had done it, and later he was glad he had 
done it, for Katharine's sake. 

Katharine at nineteen was the finished product of 
the famous convent. It had been a long school-time 
for a girl who did not need to earn her bread by teach- 
ing, and Robert Stafford recognised that fact even 
before his wife had pointed it out to him. 

"My dear," he said, "education will do no harm, 

in her case. She will have her mother's beauty. She 

must have such a training as will counteract any pos- 

sible tendencies she may have mlv^Tited from her 

Oiotber. No one can give it to Yv^t \«\t«c ^Qaaxv^^Kfe^t 
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Marguerite. And she must be kept away from her 
mother as long as possible." 

He had not, indeed, intended her to come home 
when she was nineteen. Acting upon the suggestion 
of M^re Marguerite, the notable nun who had made 
the education at the Sdcre Coenr rival and excel that 
of the secular schools, he was in negotiation with a 
distinguished but impoverished French family, into 
which Katharine should be received for the next couple 
of years, after which she would Be free to go her own 
way, when he received a letter from her. 

' My dear Mr. StaflPord," it ran. " When you and 
Mrs. Stafford came to see me last May you spoke of the 
possibility of sending me to the De la Ferronayes 
when my time should be up here, and I know that Mfere 
Marguerite thought well of the idea. I have been 
thinking it over, and Louise de la Ferronaye has been 
very anxious that I should go home with her to 
Touraine. But much as I dislike to disagree with 
you and Mfere Marguerite, I have come to the con- 
clusion that my place is with my mother, not in 
a French chateau. It would be delicious at the 
chateau, but my mother will not come to me, 
nor, now that the time of my absence from* her is 
nearly over, would I be satisfied with that. So I have 
decided to come back to Kilsallagh. Thank you very 
much for taking so much trouble about the De la Fer- 
Tonayes. Louise promises to come to nxe m \\A%.\A 
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later on. Give my love to Mrs. Stafford, and believe 
me, 

"Yours very gratefully and affectionately, 

"Katharine Eyke." 

" She whistles me down the wind," said Robert Staf- 
ford, tossing the letter across the breakfast-table to 
his wife. " She whistles me down the wind and Mere 
Marguerite as well. Yet I am not sure but that that 
wise woman agrees with her in her heart." He sat 
overlooking as beautiful a prospect as any to be found 
in the world, Killiney Bay, in its half-moon of cliffs 
and mountains. He looked away thoughtfully towards 
Howth in the dim distance, and drummed with his 
lingers on the table-cloth, leaving his coffee to get 
cold. 

"What do you think of it, Mary?" he asked as 
his wife folded the letter with gentle deliberation, and 
returned it to him. " A pretty kettle of fish, isn't it? 
Think of the nuns and the convent! Think of the 
Chateau des Tourelles, with its atmosphere of plain 
living and high thinking, of Madame de la Ferronaye 
and Madame Antoine and Mademoiselle Louise. And 
think of Kilsallagh! It's no use trying to be an 
amateur Providence to people." 

" She is quite right, Robert," Mrs. Stafford said. 
She was a delicate, deprecating little woman, with an 
unbounded influence over her husband. " She's got to 
find her own way out. The sooner she begins to find 
it the better. The Chateau des Tourelles would only 
del&y it, that's all." 
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"You think I'd better let her have her own way, 
then ? '' Mr. Stafford said, wearing the air of amaze- 
ment with which he generally received his wife's judg- 
ments, only to come round to them fully after a time. 

" What is the use of preventing her ? Mrs. Duncan 
IS not going to die during the nei^ couple of years, nor 
IS she likely to grow better. If she were likely to, 
you might insist upon the Chateau des Tourelles. 
Katharine has character enough to find her way 
through. We can't do it for her; and it is no use 
staving off the time indefinitely." 

" She has no idea of what it is like. She speaks of 
inviting Mdlle. de la Ferronaye there — ^to Kilsallagh ! 
Good Lord 1" 

' Foor woman I " said Mrs. Stafford in her softest 
tones. ^' The poor, slatternly degraded mother, I mean. 
I'm not sure I don't pity her more than the girL 
Think of the young princess we are springing upon 
her! The poor princess has a shock before her; but, 
after all, she is a princess." 

" You always take the most extraordinary views, 
Mary. But there is something in what you say. The 
poor woman never rose above the rank of a peasant — 
hadn't it in her to rise. And she has been condemned 
to an unnatural life for her. Are we to blame her be- 
cause she has found her sordid compensations ? " 

" You'll go to fetch Katharine, Robert? " 

" As though I should allow her to travel alone, with 
her looks! She'd better come here for a day or two 
to let her down easily, poor child." 

She'd better go straight to KilsaUa^. ^ ^^^^ 
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she will do it. Fancy Katharine sitting here and her 
mother within a few miles of her ! I must go to see 
Mrs. Duncan. She may be induced to put her best 
foot foremost. If she had only decent servants even. 
The house was a pig-stye when last I was there." 

" If you could induce her to turn the porter bottles 
out-of-doors, with those people who help her to empty 
them ! " Robert Stafford said, as he collected his letters. 

A few days later, then, we find Mr. Stafford in 
charge of a young lady, who attracted general and 
respectful attention wherever she appeared. It was 
not that Katharine had exceptional beauty. She had 
a fair, open frank face with a singularly fearless 
expression in her grey eyes. Her outward-looking 
gaze had been something of a stumbling-block to her 
preceptresses, the sisters of the JSacre Coeur^ to whom 
it was not at all comme il faut for a jeune demoiselle 
that she should look all women and, what was worse, 
all men in the face with that direct gaze which was 
impersonal in a way the good ladies did not recognise. 
Katharine had height and grace. She had the swift, 
austere grace of a boy in her yet immature body. 
Katharine in her gymnasium dress, still more in her 
bathing-dress, when the school adjourned bodily, as 
much as was left of it, to a quiet northern fishing 
village when August sultriness lay upon Paris, was a 
positive delight. She could run like Atalanta. Her 
slender young figure, poised against the sky in the act 
to dive had driven a couple of stray artists crazy with 
enthusiasm. Her grace — ^well, it was Hellenic, said 
^e younger oi the artiste, TVio^ \von^tvw^ «\?C\^ 
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had driven Sister Clemence, in charge of the bathing 
contingent, almost to madness. 

Katharine, in a grey French cashmere, beautifully 
made, a little yellowed lace about her neck and sleeves, 
a grey hat trimmed with something that looked like 
a cloud, as Mr. Stafford described it to his wife, was 
strangely, delightfully elegant. It was the only word. 
She had pinned a rose in the gauzy strings of her hat, 
which were tied under her chin, and she looked a 
picture. 

She was a delightful traveling companion, too, so 
alert and interested in everything, and, after the stuffy 
railway journey, where the French people insisted on 
closed windows, quite ready to do justice to the good 
British luncheon on the boat. A few puffs of wind 
had sent a good many of the passengers to the cabins. 
After her excellent lunch Katharine was ready to 
partol the decks as much as the heaps of luggage and 
the deck-chairs would permit them. 

"Your daughter is a good sailor, sir," a middle- 
aged lady said to Robert Stafford. " It is good to look 
at her." 

" Very good," he said. " But she isn't my daughter. 
I only wish that she was." 

A night at the Euston Hotel and the long train 
journey to Holyhead in very hot weather, still left 
Katharine as fresh as a daisy. She enjoyed every- 
thing on the journey, and would have enjoyed it more 
only that she was impatient to be with her mother- 
She perplexed Robert Stafford sorely wit\i\vfct ^rAlwiv 
p&tions. As they stood by the side, watcYimg Iot ^^ 
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plexion she had ! I used to think she was like a rose 
that grew at the Sacre Coeur — a little rather dark red 
rose. She had such sweet pretty little teeth, and those 
lovely dark eyebrows and lashes. The little black rose. 
I used to read a poem about that when I was a small 
child, and I always thought it meant my mother," 

Though they were standing in a delightfully fresh 
sea breeze, Mr. Stafford wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief, looking thoroughly uncomfortable. 
What on earth ought he to do? Was he to let the 
child meet her mother with such anticipations? He 
wished he had consulted Mary about it. Mary would 
have known what to say. 

He began to say stammeringly that twelve years was 
a long time and brought many changes, but before 
his speech had assumed any significance to Katharine's 
mind, the strange young man came up to them with a 
pretty grey-haired lady leaning on his arm, who shook 
hands very graciously with Mr. Stafford. 

" My son told me you were here," she said, " and 
I felt I must come to speak to you. Aren't you sur- 
prised to see us here ? It was Martin's fancy to come 
back. We have still some Irish friends left. I con- 
fess it is a sad return to me. It was very different 
when we had a home." 

"To be sure, to be sure," Mr. Stafford assented 
eagerly, turning his back on Katharine while he talked 
to the mother and son. 

^^I shall come to see Mrs. StsiffoTd while we are in 
Dublin.'' 
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" Indeed, she'll be delighted to see your ladyship," 
he said with perfect cordiality. 

Her eyes rested on Katharine; she wondered if she 
could be a daughter, but remembered that she had 
heard the Staffords were childless. 

"A remarkable-looking girl," was her verdict on 
Katharine. " I wonder what she is to the Staffords. 
No relation, I should say. Mr. Stafford rose from 
humble beginnings, I've heard say ; and this girl looks 
so thoroughly well-bred." 

But her ladyship very soon forgot all about 
Katharine. Not so her son, who kept in his memory 
an image of Katharine as he last saw her, on an 
outside car, " the well " piled up with luggage, her 
face dimpled and sparkling with the joy of adventure 
as she called something gaily to Robert Stafford on the 
other side of the car. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOM£-CX)MING. 

"My wife will be looking forward to seeing you/' 
Robert Stafford said, as he stood by the closed door 
of the railway carriage which was to take Katharine 
on the last little stage of her journey. "When you 
can spare time to come to us, come and stay as long 
as you will." 

He had looked rather queer, Katharine thought, as 
he said it. 

"As soon as I can leave my mother," she replied. 
" But you know we have a good many years to make 
up." 

The rather illiterate letters which had been 
Katharine's only communications with her mother had 
not forewarned her. Maggie Duncan had the Irish- 
woman's gift of expression, and the letters had very 
often been moving and eloquent despite their faults of 
spelling and grammar. The pink satin letters, heavily 
scented, had been very unlike the epistles which her 
school-mates had received from their aristocratic 
relatives, but Katharine was quite aware that her 
mother was a humbly-born person and did not find it 
bitter. She had confessed proudly to her school- 
mates that she was of the people ; and those who had 
not taken it as a jest had assured her solemnly that it 
was better to be of the people than the bourgeoisie; 
at some time — before the ¥lood— ftv^^ ^i^v^'a^sft\N^'5, may 
Aave sprung from the people. 
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It was only a little train-joumey, but Katharine's 
ardent heart ran before it. Her eyes gloated over 
the green fields beyond the railway and the heavy 
darkness of the summer trees. Was there ever such a 
green country? It was like the heart of an emerald, 
Katharine thought; and all other greens dull by 
comparison. 

She had half-expected to find her mother on the 
platform of the little railway station. She was not 
there. The few country-people who were about 
stared at Katharine. After the train had swept on its 
way the station-master came up, touching his hat. He 
hesitated. 

" Is it Miss Eyre ? " he asked, and he wore a look 
of amazement. 

"Yes, I am Katharine Eyre. Is there anyone to 
meet me ? " 

" There is a pony-carriage outside. The porter 
will carry up your boxes. The big box won't go in 
the trap. I'll find a cart to take it over fot you, Miss. 
Here, Mick Finn, take up Miss Eyre's bag and rugs 
to the trap. When you come back I'll lend you a hand 
to put the big box in the office." 

" You're kindly welcome, Miss," said Mick Finn, 
with a friendly smile. 

It was the first word of welcome Katharine had 
received since her return to her native land, and it 
pleased her. She had felt a little sense of desolation, 
of apprehension, standing there on the clean, gravelled 
platform, with the blue sky of Ireland o^exYvfex wA^^ 
green Irish country all about her, boxmdfiiaL otl VJoa 
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horizon by the dove-grey Irish hills. Why hadn't her 
mother come to meet her? 
She smiled back at the porter. 

" I am very glad to be at home," she said, in her 
refined, slightly foreign accent. 

She followed the porter up the flight of stone steps 
that led to the road above where her equippage was 
waiting. 

Her first sensation was one of utter bewilderment. 
The vehicle was of the kind which is known as a 
croydon. It was quite small and it had stalactites 
of mud thickly encrusted about its wheels and body, 
very old mud it must have been, for there had been 
little rain for some weeks past. The cushions were 
dirty and their stuffing protruded. There was some 
straw in the bottom of the trap, on which a very 
dirty rug and a broken whip had been thrown down 
carelessly. 

The pony was a bright-eyed, pretty little beast. He 
looked intelligently around his blinkers at Katharine, 
who stood near his head. But he was suffering from 
the same neglect as the trap. He was badly in nee3 
of the currycomb, and the harness was disreputable. 
It was very dirty, broken in places and tied up with 
bits of string. 

The youth who stood at the pony's head was 

dressed in the usual garments of an Irish agricultural 

labourer. He savoured strongly of the cattle-shed. 

He blinked at Katharine shamefacedly^ as though a 

strong sun were in his eyes. 
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"Bad luck to you, Patsy Whelan; why didn't you 
clane yourself before comin' for the young lady ? " 
she heard Mick Finn say under his breath. 

"Sure, how could I, when I didn't know I was 
comin' till the minit before I started," returned the 
youth in an injured voice. 

" I think I'll walk," said Katharine. " I've been 
travelling so long that it will be pleasant to walk." 

Her decision seemed to afford Mick Finn a great 
relief. He hastened to cover up Katharine's real 
reason for refusal by reproaching Patsy Whelan for 
not bringing the jaunting car. 

"Didn't you know the young lady wouldn't have 
room? " he said. "Still an' all, if she's goin' to walk 
— 'tisn't that far at all, Miss — ^you can take her boxes. 
You just go straight along, Miss, and Patsy'U over- 
take you before you come to the cross-roads." 

Katharine fell in with the suggestion, bestowing a 
smile on Mick Finn, which included Patsy Whelan, 
while she gathered up her dainty skirts in one hand 
and opened her parasol. 

"Isn't she the beauty of the world?" said Patsy 
in an awed whisper, as Mick Finn and he stared after 
her going down the leafy road. 

" God help the crathur ! " said Mick Finn. " 'Tis 
little she knows what's before her with that dirty 
streel of a woman. She isn't drinkin' now, is she, 
Patsy?" 

" She's off the whisky this while back, but she does 
be drinkin' a hottle o' stout a few tim^^ ^ ^'K^^'' x^- 
/owed Patsy Whelan, " an' it does \)ft m«I^T? \v«t X^tj • 
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Sure they're always after her wid their bottles o' 
stout, so they can have it themselves. She's gettin' 
terrible heavy with it and never goin' for a walk nor 
doin' a hand's turn in the house." 

Katharine walked along, recovering her spirits as 
she went. The day was so beautiful and the soft air 
so sweetly caressing that she was able after a little 
while to take a humorous view of the croydon and its 
driver. She knew that Irish ways were not like other 
ways. There was old Lord Kilbrock — ^a memory of 
her childhood come back to her — ^who used to let the 
hens roost in his old barouche till such time as he 
wanted it to go round visiting in state, when there 
was a great eviction of the feathered tenants and a 
great application of scrubbing brushes and water. 
And the Kilbrocks had an ancestry by which her 
French friends were of the day before yesterday. The 
Kilbrocks were in the country before the mountains 
were made, the people used to say. 

A very smart lady in a victoria passed her and 
bowed, peering at her with short-sighted eyes. It 
was the new Lord Kilbrock's English wife, who never 
recognised anyone and bowed impartially to all she 
met lest they should be of her acquaintance. This 
habit of her ladyship was a cause of great joy to the 
people about, especially as she had been known to 
wave her hand to a scarecrow over a hedge and to bow 
graciously to the village pump. Even her purblind 
ladyship was able to recognise Katharine as a figure 
of sdngnlar elegance. 
'^ Who is she, Thomas? ^ a'bft «isV^, \a:^^vcL^ ^^ 
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coachman on his box with the ferrule of her parasol 
to attract his attention. "Who is that young lady? 
Someone I know ? " 

" I never seen her before, your ladyship/' said 
Thomas. "Like as not she's staying at Mr. Colvill's 
or above at Mount Alba. Don't you be troublin' your 
ladyship's head about people goin' the road. I'll 
keep a good look out and let you know when I see any- 
one you've a right to bow to." 

The country was perhaps too near the city to be 
very slipshod. A good many of the iron gates with 
their neat gate-lodges belonged to the abodes of 
wealthy merchants and people connected with official 
life in the city. Presently Katharine entered a bye- 
road, which apparently left the dwellings of distinc- 
tion behind, since it was deeply rutted and no attempt 
had been made to put it in order. By this time 
Patsy Whelan, with the laden pony and trap, was 
coming along slowly behind her. 

She recognised the neighbourhood of Kilsallagh, 
after all those years, and her heart beat with a joyful 
anticipation. There was the long low wall of rough 
stones, which had been whitewashefl; inside it a row 
of slender birches. Beyond were the fields and their 
hixuriant hedgerows in which tall trees stood up. 
Farther off showed the blue flank of a mountain, 
against it Kilsallagh standing up with its little lawn 
in front, dotted with flowering shrubs, the grey wall 
of the churchyard heavily ivy-clad, showing between 
the trunks of elm and birch trees. 

The gnte-lodge was empty, and tYie V\i[vA^a^^ ^««fe 
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broken, as usually happens with a house out of occupa- 
tion in Ireland. One of the gate-posts was in ruins, 
and the gate on that side hung loosely by one hinge. 
The avenue up to the house had the ruts of last winter 
deep upon it ; plainly no attention was ever paid to it. 

She waited, holding back the gate which swung to 
unless it was held, while Patsy Whelan led the pony 
through. 

"What happened to the gate-post?" she asked as 
the boy pulled his forelock in acknowledgment 

" 'Twas Terence Rafferty, goin' in wid the coal last 
Christmas week, an' him with the drink taken. Twas 
well he hadn't the whole post down on top of him." 

" Why hasn't it been mended ? " she asked in some 
wonder. 

"Sure, it does well enough," the youth responded, 
" as long as the post holds. If 'twas to come down 
we'd have the cattle strayin' on us." 

They went up the avenue by the tracks of the cattle 
and were presently in sight of the house. Palings 
that had once been white divided the sloping lawn 
from the avenue and the fields beyond. The palings 
were badly in need of a coat of paint. The. last coat 
had peeled and blistered from them long ago. 

Katharine gazed across the lawn to the house, and 
a sudden distaste darkened the expectant beauty of 
her face as she saw its disorder. She could remember 
Kilsallagh as it had appeared to her childish eyes, 
not on that terrified night long ago, but later on when 
they bad left the sordid house above t\ve little shop on 
the quay for the country ^wst WT^m?> ^^^ ^^\n% 
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bloom. She remembered the lawn, with its clmnps of 
laurestinas and Portugal laurels, its heart-shaped and 
diamond-shaped beds, edged with box, set here and 
there in the turf. Beside the house was the white wall 
with green palings atop, behind which was the garden, 
with its great abundance of fruit, its clumps of wall- 
flowers and sweet-william and tall hollyhocks, edging 
the beds with a sweet confusion. The beds were full of 
vegetables, overhung by the low gnarled boughs of 
apple-trees. Pear and plum-trees were round by the 
high white wall. Amid the vegetables, too, was a tangle 
of raspberry cane, of gooseberry and currant bushes. An 
enchanted place for a child fresh from a Dublin slum 
and with liberty to wander as she pleased. She for- 
got that the neighbourhood of the churchyard had ever 
had power to daunt her. 

Old Willie Norton had been a great gardener and 
had added to the ancient beauties of the place, and 
his sister had kept the place in order to the time of 
her death. 

There were a thousand quaintnesses which only be- 
long to an old garden. The arbour, the dial, the 
pigeon-cote, the quaint niches hollowed out in the trees, 
in which Willie, who was a politician and a lover of 
literature, had set cheap busts of great Irishmen. She 
could see them now, glimmering through the falling 
tangle of the ivy, as her thoughts returned to the en- 
chantm.^nt of those childish days. 

Now the lawn prepared her for sad changes. It 
was in a deplorable state. Plainly it N^a^ gs^N^xv w^ 
to the fowls, who roosted in the OTOamcwl^ ^t>S!q»^ 
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and scratched dust-baths for themselves in what had 
once been flower-beds. A clothes-line was stretched 
from a flowering hawthorn to one of the churchyard 
trees, and on it some disreputable kitchen cloths flut- 
tered in the summer wind. 

The hall door stood open. That, too, was much in 
need of paint. The long row of windows that be- 
longed to the drawing-room showed curtainless. One 
of the steps of the hall door was broken, and the 
iron railing suffered like everything else from the want 
of a coat of paint. 

Katharine turned in at the open door while Patsy 
Whelan, sending misgiving looks at her over his 
shoulders as he went, led the pony round the corner of 
the house to the kitchen door. 

The house had been a country-house of the eigh- 
teenth century, and had been built with a certain 
nobility of design and prodigality of workmanship. 
The wide hall had its fluted pilasters with gilt cornices 
at the top. There were female heads in stucco-work 
on the walls between the pilasters. The ceiling was 
lavishly decorated. The floor of the hall was of 
squares of black and white marble. The balustrading 
of the stairs was of mahogany and finely-wrought 
iron-work. It was a characteristic hall of the period, 
the mahogany doors set deeply under architraves of 
stucco and gilt. 

Somewhere beyond the hall there was a sound of 
voices, a confusion of tongues, it seemed to Katharine's 
heart, cold with its new dismay. She stood for a 
second in a strange timiditj^ fe^Ltm^ \,o ^.^^xsssfc. 
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Then she lifted her hand to the knocker and knocked. 

What a home-coming I she said to herself. What did 
it mean, after all her fond and tender anticipations! 
What blight of dreary neglect had fallen upon the 
house? To think that she should have to knock and 
stand at the open door — ^she! And her mother but 
a few paces away. Why, what had come to all her 
happy dreams of re-union that she must knock and 
wait with a heart of suddenly cold? 

At the sound of the knocker someone came into 
the hall — a middle-aged, red-faced woman, with tow- 
coloured hair drawn back tightly from her plain face. 

"If it isn't herself!" she called loudly. "If it 
isn't Miss Katty herself! Come out, ma'am, and see 
your daughter, and she the beauty of the world. Sure, 
Miss Katty, you're as welcome as flowers in May." 

She looked as if she would have flung her arms 
about Katharine's neck, but the girl's cold air re- 
pelled her. Poor Katharine stood in the open door- 
way, feeling terribly desolate, sick suddenly for the 
refinement and the friendship and affections she had 
left behind, feeling a wild impulse to turn back, to go 
to Mr. Stafford and ask for a roof over her head till 
she could return to the convent she had left a couple 
of days ago with grief, but also with joy because she 
was going back to her mother. 

A whole troop of women seemed to her to pour 
into the hall — ^there were really some half-dozen — 
some with bonnets and some without, some with dirty 
aprons and towzled hair, one with a tfe^L-cxy?^ \Xi ^"s^fc 
band and a large slice of bread and buttex Vcl \Jc\fc ^^^t 
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— ^peasants all or the little village shopkeepers, all 
staring open-mouthed at the shrinking Katharine. 

From amongst them a woman detached herself, a 
woman wearing a silk dress bursting at the seams and 
torn under the arms. Some of the buttons of her 
bodice had given away; her hair was untidy; her 
slippers were so down-at-heel that in her haste to 
reach Katharine she lost one and stumbled along 
without it. 

The years had played sad havoc with Maggie 
Duncan's beauty. Was this, could this be what had 
once been so beautiful? She had grown stout with 
the stoutness which comes from laziness and from 
beer-drinking. Her once beautiful complexion had 
run in streaks and patches; her hair had lost its gloss 
and was rough and untidy ; her expression had become 
inane. Something of degradation lay over what had 
once been the beauty of a Hebe. 

Katharine found herself caught to the gaping bodice. 
There was a babel of ignorant voices all about her. Her 
mother was kissing her and had begun to weep over 
her. She stood in her mother's fond embrace, so long 
and eagerly anticipated, cold as a stone, feeling that 
her heart within her had shrivelled up to some little 
dry dead thing. She was horribly aware that her 
mother's clothing smelt frowsily. She had a feeling 
that was almost disgust for the poor woman who was 
now strolnng her cheeks and fondling her hands in an 
abandonment of affection, laughing and crying her 
wonder and delight over her recovered daughter's 
height and carriage and general «L.^^e«jt%xv^, 
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She drew Katharine by both her hands into the 
drawing-room, and the crowd of women followed. 
The room showed the same evidences of neglect as 
the rest of the house. A table was set tastelessly, a 
coarse cloth upon it, for tea. The room smelt mustily 
as though it were little used. 

" Sit down," said the mother, " and there'll be a cup 
of tea ready for you in a minute. Sure, 'tis the glad 
woman I am to get you home. Wasn't it a cruel thing 
to keep mother from child all those years ? " 

Her tears began to flow again while she stood chaf- 
ing Katharine's dainty-gloved hands, with her own 
not over-clean ones. The tea was brought in in a big 
brown teapot. It was very strong and sweet, and a 
thick cream floated on it like oil. Katharine sipped a 
mouthful of it, feeling as though it would choke her 
to swallow it. Someone brought her a plate of bread 
and butter, each slice an inch thick, with another half- 
inch of butter atop. Everyone was pressing some- 
thing upon her — cold meat, boiled eggs, honey, jam, 
with officious kindness. 

" The kind neighbours all came to welcome you," 
said Mrs. Duncan, in happy ignorance of Katharine's 
feelings. 

For a second they were apart. The neighbours were 
helping themselves at the lavishly-spread table. 

" Couldn't we be by ourselves ? " Katharine asked in 
a weary little voice, which her friends could never 
have recognised as hers; she had been always so full 
of the joy of life. 

''To be sure, to be sure," said the motYvct. 
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Something of scolding came into her voice as she 
suggested to the crowd of women that, now her 
daughter was come, she'd like to have her to herself 
for a bit. Some of them set down their teacups and 
the generous chimks of food they were lifting to their 
mouths with an air of stupefaction. A stir of departure 
began among them. They turned reproachful eyes on 
Katharine and her mother; and one said boldly that it 
was a sad day when the neighbours were turned from 
Ealsallagh, so it was. 

"Please don't go," said Katharine hastily; "please 
finish your tea. I am going to my own room. If you 
will show it to me, mother." 

" To be sure, avourneen, it's on the next flight It's 
very quiet and looks into the churchyard. If you 
don't like it you can change it." 

She went upstairs in advance of Katharine, losing 
her slippers several times as she went. Katharine, 
fresh and dainty-looking, had an opportunity, walking 
behind her mother, of observing the utter ruin of the 
silk gown. There was hardly a seam that was not 
bursting ; the silk had given way at the elbows ; it was 
frayed and dirty. Mrs. Duncan's still abundant dark 
hair had left its traces on the collar. 

She ushered Katharine into a room with a big 
four-poster standing in the midst of it. Its curtains 
showed against the three tall grimy windows, riddled 
with holes; they had once been blue and and silver 
damask. 

^^Not here,^^ the girl said witli a little shudder; "not 
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" And why not here ? " the mother asked humbly. 
" Tis the best bedroom; such a beautiful feather bed. 
1 wouldn't like to say how many was bom and died 
on it. But you'll please yourself, honey, you'll please 
yourself. 

She stood waiting a second or two, her eyes gloating 
on Katharine. Perhaps she expected a caress, or was 
minded to bestow one. 

"You didn't think bad of my not comin' to meet 
you ? " she said. " I do hardly ever go out unless it 
might be to the chapel of a Sunday. What is there to 
go out for? 'Tisn't like the town, where there was 
always something to see or hear. Maybe I'd go out 
more now that you're come." 

" I hope so," said Katharine with a voice that had 
a sob in it. 

" So you don't like the room ? " Maggie Duncan said 
with an imeasy glance at her daughter's averted face. 
"Maybe there's somethin' else you'd like better. It 
'ud be no trouble at all to change it, Sure, why would 
it be?" 

She stood aside with a curious humbleness to let her 
tall young daughter pass through the door before her; 
mechanically Katharine refused the precedence, and 
followed her mother out of the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW BROOM. 

Katharine's first feeling was one of absolute despair. 
Her castle of dreams had tumbled to such dreadful 
ruins that at first she felt she never could build for 
herself again, and must only take refuge in flight. 

Her mother had left her standing alone in the small 
room at the top of the house which she had chosen for 
her bedroom, not because it was much better than the 
others, but because it was too small to contain such an 
accumulation of dirt and disorder as the larger rooms. 
There was also a wonderful view of the mountains 
from the window. 

She was wondering if she could open it when some- 
one came in and dumped one or two of her packages 
down on the floor. Katherine looked round at the big, 
ugly woman, who stood watching her with a softness 
m her gaze which did something to redeem her ugliness. 

"I'll bring up your box in a minit, Miss Katty," 
she said, " myself an' Patsy Whelan. You don't re- 
member me ? I was here when you left us and you a 
little child." 

Some memory stirred in Katharine's breast of some- 
one, kind and ugly, who used to come into her room 
when she lay awake of summer evenings with a special 
dainty for her comfort, which consisted of a slice of 
bread covered thickly with brown sugar and cream. 

"J think you must be Peggy," she said. "I do 
remember you." 
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" Aye, I'm Peggy ; most people do call me Peg — 
' Peg the Man ' is a name they have for me, because 
I'm so big and strong. It's good for sore eyes to 
see you again. Miss Katty. Only — ^I'm afraid we're 
not good enough for you." 

Katharine's stony despair seemed to soften. Tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

" Oh, Peggy ! " she said piteously, " it is all rather 
dreadful. It was so clean and sweet at the convent. 
Look at the windows, and the floor, and the walls and 
bedclothes, and that heap of candle-grease on the 
chair! It all looks so dirty, so uncared for. What 
has mother been about? " 

" True for you ; it's well you may ax," said Peggy 
grimly, standing and looking about her, with her 
hands on her great square hips. " She's been goin' 
down hill this many a day, the poor woman ! Sure, 
the lowest in the country does be atin' an' drinkin' at 
her expense, an' leadin' her astray. But there's no 
great harm in her, after all. If she could be kept 
from the porter-drinkin' ; 'tis no good to her. Sure, 
there's been no one to keep her up. If you could bear 
with us. Miss Katty, ther's no knowin' what you might 
do for her." 

" You think I could influence her, Peggy ? " 

"Why not? Aren't you her only child? There 
isn't much harm in the crathur — only — ^she hadn't the 
company she might have had if it hadn't been " 

She broke off abruptly and turned to other topics. 

^^JVs plain to be seen, Miss Katty, tYiat \?\v«L>b\\. ^<c^ 
for us won't do for yon. She had the TOom\^^^ 
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washed out for you yesterday, so she had. Them 
stains on the floor is only where Moll Kelly spilt the 
paraffin oil. She thought you'd like that room, her- 
self did, be rayson of the fine size of it. Sure, up 
here's not fit for you at all. Still, if you^re bent on it, 
I'll see what I can do to make it clane for you by 
nightfall. 'Tisn't my charge the house is in; 'tis 
Biddy Casey's. She's always running down to the 
mother's for a talk, and everything in it destroyed wid 
the neglect. I only clane below stairs and look after 
the hens." 

Peggy was as good as her word. By the time 
Katharine retired to bed she found that the room had 
been scrubbed clean and the windows cleared of their 
coat of dirt. There was a clean patchwork quilt on 
the bed, and the sheets were clean, although the bed 
smelt frightfully musty. Peggy hovered about, hav- 
ing come up on some pretext or other, but anxious in 
reality to know what Miss Katty thought of the ef- 
fect of her labours, and to see if there was anything 
further she could do. 

For that one evening she let her mother be. She 
had a gracious repugnance to beginning with fault- 
finding; and there was something touching about the 
fond way the poor woman watched her, as though 
her eyes could never have their fill of this beautiful 
young creature. For that first evening Katharine had 
endured everything, had even borne to have her bread 
handed to her by Biddy Casey's black fingers, and to 
see the same damsel polisYi a V^^iog^d tumbler in her 
far from clean apron. Indeed^ BiQifiL^ ^^\\axi'^^\»\^S^V 
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smuts on her harS red cheeks, her coarse black hair 
tumbling into her eyes, her hands, her dress, her apron 
dirty, were not conducive to appetite in a very dainty 
person. The little chicken that had been boiled for 
Katharine's evening meal, with green parsley sauce, 
the bacon, the new potatoes, and greens were all excel- 
lent; but, healthy as the girl's appetite was, she could 
not help speculating upon the manner of cooking, and 
so sent away her plate too full to please her anxious 
mother. 

" Isn't it what you like, Katty darling ? " she asked 
imploringly. " I thought I was doing the right thing 
by you to give you a meal in the evenin'. I know it's 
what you're used to. I always like my dinner at onie 
o'clock myself. In the evening I have a bottle of stout 
and a bit of bread and butter. You must tell me what 
you like, dear; and to-morrow we'll begin your way." 

"To-morrow youll begin my way," repeated 
Katharine coming to her mother and kissing her. 
She was touched, and suddenly hopeful. Mrs. Duncan 
appeared overwhelmed with pleasure at the caress. 
" Don't forget, mother darling, that you are to begin 
my way. Well talk about it in the morning." 

" You won't be wantin' too many changes, dearie ? " 
Mrs. Duncan asked anxiously. "Perhaps I'm a bit 
old to begin. I like things comfortable and easy about 
me, and friends comin' and goin'. Still, 111 do my 
best to please my girl. What have I left to live for 
only you, Katty?" 

Katharine did not appear in tlie ToV^ ol T^lormKt 
^Iff jsejrt morning. She ate her breakia^ WOdlwA ws:? 
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manifestation of the discomfort she felt at the grimmed 
table-cloth, the cups and saucers that bore the marks 
of dirty fingers, and greasy cloths and the spotted 
cutlery. She even ate the duck-eggs, the shells of 
which bore plain evidence of a neglected poultry-yard, 
without apparent objection. But as soon as breakfast 
was over she put her hand through her mother's arm 
aflPectionately. 

" Come and show me everything," she said. " The 
house and the garden, and orchard and yard; the 
whole place. I used often to dream about it during 
the long years I've been away from you." 

" To be sure, to be sure," Mrs. Duncan said in a 
flutter. "I was going to mend my skirt. Pincher 
there flittered it on me this morning." She indicated 
a half-bred Irish terrier who was watching them with 
a most sagacious expression from his seat on the 
ragged hearthrug. " 'Twas with the joy of seeing 
me the creature did it." 

"You seem to have a good many dogs," Katharine 
said, stooping to caress Pincher. 

" Indeed, the place is full of them," her mother as- 
sented. " I haven't the heart to get rid of any of them. 
Everyone that has a dog to spare makes me a present 
of it, especially about the time the licenses comes in. 
They're harder about the licenses than they used to 
be. If I didn't take them they'd be making away with 
the creatures." 

" I think we'll have to keep some of them outside," 
Katharine said. " I'm very ioivd oi ^o^^ Wt seven 
indoors are too many." 
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" Indeed, then, they'll be terribly offended with you 
if you ask them to stay out," Mrs. Duncan protested. 
" Besides, the hens would be in at the hall door and 
everywhere if it wasn't for the dogs. They're very 
impudent hens." 

"The hens will have to be kept in their proper 
place, too," said Katharine. " The lawn is not their 
place." 

" True for you," assented Mrs. Duncan feebly. 
" Only, Katty, you see, they've very independent hens. 
I don't suppose they'd get their health if they hadn't 
their liberty. They're used to goin' where they like." 

Something in the expression of her face touched 
Katharine once more — made her feel as though she 
didn't know whether to laugh or cry. She stooped 
her stately young head and rubbed her smooth cheek 
softly against her mother's. 

" No one has been taking care of you, dear," she 
said in a passion of remorseful tenderness, " while 
your little daughter has been away from you. Was 
it likely you could look after things for yourself? 
Now / am going to look after them, and show you 
what it is to be taken care of, you poor little woman ! 
And you must bear with me and forgive me if you 
don't always like it" 

" To be sure," Mrs. Duncan said resignedly. " The 
young know best. And I was never a scholar. T 
knew the ways I had here wouldn't suit you; indeed 
I did. I didn't know how I was goin' to meet you, 
Katty." 

Katharine, with the hopefulness of yo\xWi> >iJcvo\3i^ 
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her cause was won. She got her mother to consent to 
all manner of drastic changes. There were to be 
properly trained servants to replace the slatterns in 
the kitchen; there was to be a gardener to look after 
the place out of doors. The house was to be cleaned 
fiom top to bottom. Katharine made a special ex- 
ception of Peggy from those who were to go. Peggy 
could help in the kitchen, and take charge of the 
fowls when they were consigned to their proper quar- 
ters. The dogs also were to be shifted. Pincher and 
little Flo might go and come in the house; the other 
five must be kept to the yard. 

" Indeed, dearie, you may say it," Mrs. Duncan said 
shaking her head, " and you're that confident that I 
believe you'll have your way about all the rest; but 
the dogs won't listen to you. They'll be walkin' in 
as bold as brass and jumpin' up on the table when 
your back's turned, and sleepin' in the beds for all 
you can say. They're an unmmannerly crew — ^none 
knows it better than myself. And you can't shut them 
out like the hens. Maybe like myself, they're too old 
for change." She sighed helplessly as she said it. 

"Indeed, you're not too old," Katharine protested. 
" Only, no one's been taking care of you. Now you've 
got your little daughter back again. I don't like the 
dress you've got on, mother. Wouldn't you like some- 
thing, pretty, like this" — she held up her rose-pat- 
terned delaine daintily — ^" for mornings and a nice soft 
grey for the afternoons. We have plenty of money, 
mother dear. To-morrow you and I will go shopping. 
I won^t have my pretty motYier do^flcj wA'^-^x^hsrA? 
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She swept Maggie Duncan along with her in her 
eagerness. Indeed, she would not wait for the morrow 
for that shopping expedition ; why should they not go 
to-day? It was a glorious day. To-morrow it might 
be raining. 

She gave up as hopeless an attempt to do every- 
thing at once, after interviewing Patsy Whelan as to 
the possibility of getting some of the dirt of many 
years off the croydon. It would require so many 
things — ^mops and brushes, and all sorts of things 
Patsy did not possess. 

" Never mind," she said at last, with a certain sharp- 
ness. " If your mistress does not mind driving in it, 
I can walk. There are going to be changes," she said 
with an ominous tightening of her lips, " things must 
be kept properly. And anyone who is not prepared 
to fall in with the new ways need not stay." 

Patsy's jaw dropped, and he could scarcely recover 
himself so far as to utter a delighted acquiescence with 
the young mistress's views; but when she had walked 
out of the stable yard, with the port of a young queen, 
he ran headlong into the kitchen to carry the news. 

"She's going to Englify us," he said. "Divil a 
thing is good enough for her. There's going to be 
great changes, I can tell yez, an' them that doesn't like 
it may lump it or lave it. She pitches us all to the 
divil ! Them's her very words. Och ! there's goin' 
to be the divil's delights! There's some she'll make 
run like redshanks — an' none too soon, say I. 'Tis the 
new broom that^s goin^ to sweep clean', OYvfii \X\Kt^^ ^ 
^oodmanyil be swep' with it, I'll go baiW'^'^ 
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Mrs. Duncan, though she had agreed, showed when 
the time came a certain reluctance to accompany her 
daughter on that shopping expedition. However, 
Katharine's impetuous youth prevailed; and the two 
went off to town by an early afternoon train, 
Katharine too full of her purpose to feel the incon- 
gruity between herself and her mother in her rusty 
velveteen cape, her hat with its nodding feathers from 
which the curl had long departed, her skirt of purple 
silk, much the worse for wear. 

The two excited much interest in the Grafton Street 
shop, to which they drove in a cab from the station. 
The theory was among those assistants, who were not 
brought personally in contact with the ill-assorted 
couple, that Katharine was fitting out an old servant, 
perhaps a nurse; but Katharine was careless of their 
conjectures, was not indeed aware of the buzz of com- 
ment that followed their passage from department to 
department. 

Mrs. Duncan lifted her hands in horrified amaze- 
ment at her daughter's choice for her. At least she 
made that demonstration in her own mind. Out- 
wardly she was composed when the assistants tried on 
hats and mantles, Katharine finally deciding on an 
elegant yet matronly lace cloak and a wide lace hat. 
She hardly knew herself when she was placed in front 
of a long glass, but a look of pleasure came into her 
face which brought back something of her lost beauty. 
There were so many purchases to be made that the 
afternoon was pretty well occvxyvefli. OTiCft» oy twice 
Mrs. Duncan protested feebly t\iat V^t ^^\5L^\fcx ^^ 
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buying the shop. Apparently, to Katharine's mind, 
her mother required a new outfit from top to toe. Mrs. 
Duncan did not know whether to be gratified or of- 
fended as the purchases grew. She might have been 
offended, perhaps, if it were not for Katharine's de- 
precating manner and her whispered reminder, when- 
ever they were isolated for a few seconds, that no one 
had been caring for her in the absence of her little 
daughter. With these honeyed words in her ear, poor 
Maggie Dimcan was not the one to carry offence in her 
heart. 

Nothing could be more delicate, more considerate 
than Katharine, although she was bound to have her 
way. She had selected a number of soft and clinging 
materials for new dresses for her mother. A dress- 
maker was to come down to Kilsallagh to fit her in 
a day or two. Not for worlds would Katharine have 
inquired into the state of her mother's wardrobe under- 
neath her dress, but she conjectured that it might be 
improved before the dressmaker from the Dublin shop 
had a chance of inspecting it. It was a good sign that 
the dainty beribboned lingerie filled Mrs. Duncan with 
delight, even while she protested that it was too fine 
for the like of her, and was silenced by her daughter's 
tenderness. 

Katharine lay down to sleep on her second night at 
KUsallagh with a sense of a day well spent. The 
next day she was going servant hunting, and had 
written to Mrs. Stafford asking her to meet her and 
help her with her greater experience. T^i^ Vv^dftsxs. 
was well aware of the forthcoming ciiaiig^^^ ^^ ^^s. 
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evidenced by the maimer in which Biddy Casey flung 
the crockery about when she came in to set the table 
for breakfast; but Katharine drew no such inference 
from the woman's unmannerly behaviour, did not 
notice her sufficiently to be aware of it, or of the 
significance of her singing as she went about the house, 
an infallible sign of Miss Casey's being in a very bad 
temper. 

Her mother watched her with admiration tempered 
by alarm. 

" She has the ways of the real quality," she said 
to herself. " Sure, I wouldn't dare give that woman 
notice for all the times she was impident to me. Yet 
Katty'U tell her to go when the time comes like as if 
she was the Queen." 

Katharine did; and, what was more wonderful, 
Biddy went quite meekly, her virulent tongue silent 
in her mouth, to her own utter amazement. Only 
when she was under the roof of her mud cabin once 
more did she think of the barbed shafts she might 
have flung at Katharine, and regretted her lost 
opportunities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS. 

Lady Lynch was delighted, despite the changed cir- 
cumstances, to find herself bacK once more in Dublin. 
She had been half-a-dozen years away, and death had 
made some gaps; but there were still plenty of de- 
lightful people left, who were very glad to take up at 
the point where it had dropped the social intercourse 
of half-a-dozen years back. 

Mother and son were at the ^^ Shelboume " for a 
few days, but presently old friends asserted their 
claims, and there were invitations to this and that 
comitry or seaside house, for by this time all Dublin 
was out of town and the squares deserted, the blinds 
drawn down and the house-fronts a little more desolate 
than usual. The Horse Show in August prevents 
Dublin from having a dead time even in the full heat 
of summer. 

At the moment they were staying with Mr. Justice 
^d Mrs. Brabazon at their marine residence, as the 
Newspapers had it, Cintra, Dalkey. The Judge was 
ft quiet, strong, masterful man, with a taste for the 
classics when he could afford to gratify it. Mrs. 
Brabazon was very unlike what one might have ex- 
pected in the Judge's mate. She was a clever eccen- 
tric woman, whose sayings and doings were at once 
the scandaJ and the delight of Dublin, ^\iO ^«^ c»!^<^^ 
truJ^^ar by her enemies and original By Yiot tneu^^ %aA 
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her friends were more numerous and more consi3erable 
than her enemies. The rosy, handsome, white-haired 
Judge seemed to find nothing amiss with his wife, 
except that at times, when he was not too rapt away 
by Ovid or Catullus to hear what his wife was saying, 
he would interject into her conversation a gentle 
remonstrance. " Selina, my dear, he moderate ! " was 
his favorite phrase, and it sounded oddly enough 
spoken gently when Selina had been hurling epithets 
of vituperation on all and sundry. If he was aware 
of the stories passed round among the Junior Bar 
about Mrs. Brabazon, he did not seem to feel them 
acutely. And he was right, perhaps ; or Mrs. Brabazon 
was right when she would remark, with a sidelong 
look at the Judge, that she wasn't "half such a black- 
guard as she made herself out to be " — ^" blackguard " 
in Ireland, be it understood, having something of a 
humorous significance. 

Mrs. Brabazon was a notorious match-maker. Hav- 
ing no children of her own she delighted in taking 
charge of girls and marrying them off. A good many 
penniless girls had come to bless Mrs. Brabazon's name, 
and could have told fragant stories of the generosity 
that underlay her rough exterior; wherefrom it fol- 
lowed that the Judge's wife had always her court of 
young girls, despite the rough tongue and the plain 
speaking which had occasionally made a timid mamma 
cluck her girls together and carry them off from Mrs. 
Brahazon^s neighbourhood, rather to the lady's joy, 
for she had a humorous sense oiVet on^t^ e^sascifecv^^ 
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For the moment her match-making instincts settled 
on Sir Martin Lynch. 

" Why don't you get that hulking ruffian married? " 
was the way she put it to his mother, in the presence 
of the young man himself. 

Lady Lynch laughed and her son answered 
audaciously. 

" Because there isn't another Mrs. Brabazon." 

" I'll tell the Judge on yez," said the lady in her 
broadest brogue; "and he'll pull your nose for you, 
so he will, for making love to his wife. But since 
you can't have me, and I've no daughter, worse luck, 
I'll have to find you someone. A nice little girl with 
a lump of money it'll have to be, for I want to keep 
this dear mother of yours at home. But where I'm 
to look for it I don't know. There isn't any money 
among the gentry at all. The English, with their 
land laws — ^bad luck to them! — ^have destroyed us. I 
hear there's great fortunes among some of the Dublin 
shopkeepers. You'll find them at the Castle, too, 
now the Liberals are in. But you wouldn't marry 
a shopkeeper's daughter?" 

" The finest blood in England is marrying shop- 
keepers' daughters," said Lady Lynch quietly. " But 
the dot must be in six figures at least. The nimiber 
of figures makes all the difference." 

Mrs. Brabazon sent an affectionate look in Sir 
Martin's direction. 

" I wouldn't have him marry for money, after all," 
she said, " not even to bring you back to Lynch Hall, 
Mary." 
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" I'm afraid he won't," the pretty mother said 
smiling softly. "He could, if he would, of course. 
After all, it's a title and an old one, although baron- 
etcies are not thought much about nowadays. He's 
a quixotic boy." 

Sir Martin bowed with easy grace. 

" You embarrass me, you two ladies," he said. 
'"Hadn't you better discuss my matrimonial prospects 
in my absence! I'm going for a ride. The Judge 
kindly said I might have Dermod." 

" Aye, do, do, and good luck to you ! " Mrs. 
Brabazon said. " The horses don't get enough exer- 
cise. We'll settle it all while you're out. If I could 
find you a sweet, pretty thing, with a money-bag as 
well, I'd do it. Most of my heiresses are ugly. It's 
in the fairity of things. Go on, then, you bog-trotter, 
and don't be coming in late for dinner. The Judge 
likes punctuality: half -past eight for seven o'clock 
dinner is his idea ; but the last cook gave notice. She 
didn't like punctuality, she said, and when she lived 
with Lady Chapman dinner was never till nine." 

She sent Sir Martin away laughing, in high good 
humour, as she had a way of doing with people. 

"I like that boy of yours, Mary Lynch," she said, 
coming back to where Lady Lynch sat, with her hands 
folded in her lap, gazing away at the wonderful 
golden floor of the sea, stirred to a millon coruscations 
as the wind rippled it and the sun danced in it. " I 
^like that boy of yours. He tells me he wants a pro- 
fession. A man must have something to do. He's 
going to read for the Bar." 
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" It has always been his ambition. He subordinated 
everything to his love and care for me. Now I'm 
so much stronger, there is no reason why we shouldn't 
settle down here and let him have his heart's desire." 

" The Judge'U do all he can for him — that is, above- 
board. He has a delicate conscience, the Judge has. 
I don't know how he ever made his way at the Bar. 
Now, I'd help a friend below-board and above-board. 
That is the great thing about women: they have no 
consciences where their affections are engaged." 

She stood watching the little elegant figure of her 
friend with twinkling eyes. Mrs. Brabazon was a 
big woman, with ruddy face and a plentifulness of 
iron-grey hair twisted to a hard knot behind. Her 
hands on her hips accentuated the masculine square- 
ness of her build ; it was a gesture she rather affected. 
She liked to walk like a dragoon through the streets 
of Dublin and to talk in a voice as hoarse as a cab- 
man's. Only her friends, and she had them in many 
ranks of life, knew how kind and loyal and considerate 
a heart lay beneath the roughness. 

" You're the best hand I ever saw at doing nothing, 
Mary Lynch," she said. " Upon my word, I'm in 
love with doing nothing when I look at you! The 
Judge says you're restful. I'm not surprised, after 
the years he's spent with me, poor fellow. I wonder 
how Constance Leslie would do.' 

" For what ? " Lady Lynch asked opening her fine 

blue eyes widely. ^''%A?'^ *^^\ 

" For Martin, to be sure.^^ She has^a+'fjKoxx^^'^xv^ 
jear—not very much, but it would b^<«^^^^>'^V^S^ 
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wasn't that I grudge him to England I'd say send 
him to England to get a wife — or to America. I'm 
not much set on Americans. A young woman from 
Milwaukee told me I was just immortal the other day. 
Where's Martin gone to ? " 

Mrs. Brabazon had a way of jumping on from one 
topic to another as her restless thoughts chased each 
other. 

" Martin ? He thought of riding over to see his old 
friend Andrew Hayes. You remember? " 

" The man whose evidence ought to have given you 
Lynch Hall and enough money to keep it up with? 
I remember. A farmer, wasn't he ? " 

" A very unusual one, quite above his class, although 
quite content to be it. Such beautiful manners ! He 
never met me without saying something pretty — ^an 
extravagant compliment, perhaps, but wrapped up so 
daintily that no one could be anything but pleased. 
A thorough gentleman of the old school in his rough 
farming clothes. Only Ireland can produce an 
Andrew Hayes." 

" H'm ! He lives the other side of the country, 
doesn't he? Who lives with him?" 

" His daughters, I presume. When I saw them last 
they were three little girls with pigtails down their 
backs. Their mother was alive then. They would 
be grown-up by this time." 

" Have they the father's charm ? " 

There was something ominous in the tone, which 
made Lady Lynch look awoj •fecoixv Howth, glowing 
like a sapphire, to her friends iae^. 
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"They were pretty little girls." 

"And you let a young man like Martin go off to 

see them without a qualm! Oh Lord, oh, Lord! 

l\liat's the good of me plotting and planning when 

jou let that ruffian of yours put his head in the lion's 

mouth ? " 

"Martin has been about the world a good deal. 
He won't succumb to the first farmer's daughter he 
meets, even though she be Andrew Hayes's daughter. 
You can trust Martin to mind himself." 

"That's as good as telling me to go to the deuce 
and not be so confoundedly meddlesome ! " 

" Dear friend! " 

" Don't be trying to humbug me, Mary Lynch. 
You think you know more of boys than I do, who 
never had chick nor child of my own; but I've had 
a good many adopted. I'm up to their tricks. I'd 
like to be seeing for myself those girls of your Mr. 
Hayes. I wonder, now, if he'd find a compliment to 
pay me that would have a reasonable resemblance to 
the truth? " 

"I'm sure he would. We'll drive over there one 
day. Andrew will be delighted." 

" And you don't think he'll have any hankering after 
Martin for a son-in-law ? " 

"I think he would have even a fanatical sense of 
honour." 

Meanwhile the young man whose future was such 
a matter of concern, was riding inland on Dermod, the 
black hunter, who got too little work to do no^ ^^^ 
the Judge was not hunting. No^ and ^LgaSx^. ^«^ 
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turned aside from the shady roads to have a canter 
over the yielding turf. Dermod took hedges and 
palings like a bird; and it would not be easy to say 
whether the horse's or the rider's enjoyment was the 
greater. 

The way took him round the slope of the moun- 
tains. At first the roads had high stone walls, over- 
hung by trees, concealing the comfortable dwellings 
of Dublin's professional classes or well-to-do business 
men. After a time, the city left behind to the north, 
he was in real country, among fields, with th^ moun- 
tains on one hand, on the other the wide fertile plains 
that sweep away to Meath and Kildare. 

He was not far from the low, long-thatched farm- 
house of Andrew Hayes, riding leisurely through a 
lane between luxuriant hedges, when he met with 
something of an adventure. The first warning he had 
that something was the matter was the sudden angry 
bellow of a bull, followed by the sharp yapping of a 
small dog. He was close by a field gate. In a second 
he was off Dermod's back and had tethered him by 
passing the reins round the upper bar of the gate. 

A path ran across the field from the gate to a gap 
in a distant hedge. Beyond the hedge was a herd 
of cattle quietly feeding. The field was a wide one. 
About midway of it a girl or woman was standing, 
facing a magnificent red bull. The bull was pawing 
the ground with his hoofs, his head down, making 
frantic rushes at what appeared to be a very small dog. 
Martin Lynch had nothmg \\\s^t could be used as 
a weapon except his ridmg-^Yvvp^ ^\x\djv N^QKiS.^\fc 
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little use if one were to come to close quarters with 
a bull. However, he did not pause to consider that. 
He vaulted the gate lightly, taking off his coat as he 
ran. The bull was standing sideways towards him, 
too occupied with the dog to hear footsteps. When 
he was close up the young man made a divergence from 
the path, which brought him to the side of the girl. 

He saw now what hampered her and prevented her 
escape. She was evidently a lady. Her hat was tied 
on with a grey motor-veil, so that he could not see 
her face distinctly. By the hand she held a little 
sunburnt cottage child, who was roaring lustily. She 
had begun to retreat very quietly back towards the 
hedge, but the child, hiding his face in her dress and 
clasping his arms about her knees, made her progress 
difficult. 

The bull lifted his head, saw a new enemy, and 
looked for the moment, as though he would rush, 
trampling the little dog to earth under his great feet. 
He was a magnificent beast, with great curls falling 
over his forehead, an enormous neck and chest, and 
deep eyes which in his anger seemed to be filled with 
blood. He shook his head as though he shook off 
the small yapping thing and made a sudden rush at 
Martin Lynch. 

Martin sprang to one side just in time to escape the 
impact of the horns. " Pick up the child and run," 
he called with sharp imperiousness to the girl, getting 
between her and the bull. 

"If I go," she answered quietly, "the dog will 
follow me." 
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" Never mind," he said, his eye on the bull. " I 
can keep him in play for a bit. Go as quickly as 
you can." 

The bull made another rush and tossed the little 
dog to some distance. The dog was a toy Yorkshire 
terrier, a mere little wisp of a thing to have such a 
heroic heart. Martin Lynch heard a cry behind him 
as he placed himself between the bull and the retreat- 
ing figures. 

He wondered if he could throw his coat so as to 
land it on the bull's horns in such a way that it would 
take some time for the beast to extricate himself. The 
bull stopped to roar again and tear up the ground, 
then charged with his head down. Again Martin 
Lynch, thanking heaven mentally that he was in such 
good training, sprang out of his way. 

But he could not afford to take many such chances. 
He glanced round to see if the others were near the 
hedge, and the bull was upon him. He flung his coat, 
and it was impaled on the bull's horns. Without wait- 
ing to see the result he turned and ran for the hedge, 
a long way off still. 

He had a confused sense of the lowing of the cows 
in the next field, and that they were thronging about 
the gap. The others were near the gap now, had 
reached it, were over it. And suddenly he heard the 
thudding of hoofs behind him. 

He turned sharply about. The bull was coming 
at a gallop, his head down. There was no use in 
springing aside. The b\ill vro\ild be on him again 
immediately. 
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Something Andrew Hayes had told him once of an 
encounter with a furious bull suddenly flashed in his 
mind. He had wondered at it at the time. Andrew's 
ways were Homeric. He had a simple heroism and 
strength, without being conscious of any difference 
from the rest of the world. 

Could he do it? If he missed, it would be fatal. 
The bull would gore and trample him to death. A 
sudden memory came to him of a procession met with 
once in a quiet English lane — a cart and horse going 
down between the leafy hedgerows; a line of stolid 
laborours trudging behind; in the cart a big body of a 
man, the face trampled out of all recognition. The 
man had worn a blue serge suit, he remembered, and 
a gold watch-chain meandered across his waistcoat. 
" 'Twas his own bull," said an old peasant ; " he was 
never afeard o' nought." 

The bull lifted his head, saw him and rushed. As 
the enormous head with its dangerous horns and 
frontlet of curls came down on him, Martin Lynch 
lifted his foot and caught the beast full under the 
chin with a tremendous kick. 

The bull flung up his head in a dazed way, shook it 
as though something had settled on it, and galloped 
off. 

"That was well done," said Andrew Hayes's cheer- 
ful voice beside him. " I hope you didn't break his 
jaw-bone, for he's a handsome beast, though a danger- 
ous one. IVe told Callaghan twenty times that that 
bull will get him into trouble yet.'' 



1 
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CHAPTER VIL 

JOHNNY AND OTHEBS. 

They went through the gap and into the next field, 
while the bull, having recovered from his first stunned 
condition, was roaring and shaking the earth with 
his wrath while he tore his enemy's coat to pieces. 

" The coat's spoilt," said Andrew Hayes sorrowfully, 
"but, sure, better the coat than the man. Listen to 
the roars of him! If he was turned into the other 
cattle he'd be as quiet as a lamb. 'Tis the loneliness 
does it." 

" I don't know how I'm going to get home in my 
shirt-sleeves," Martin Lynch said laughing. 

The girl to whose aid he had come waited for him 
at a little distance. 

" You're not hurt? " she said anxiously. 

" Only my coat," he returned cheerfully. " Fm 
afraid you must have been dreadfully frightened. 
And the dog? " 

" Rags is all right," she answered stroking the tiny 
beast where he lay in the hollow of her arm. 

He was watching her face with quick interest. Why, 
he had seen her before. The charming graceful 
creature, with the Hebe-like freshness and dew of 
youth upon her. There were not two such in all the 
world. It was the girl of the steamer, to whom he 
had not been able to obtain an introduction because of 
some ijaexplicable stupidity or obstinacy on old Staf- 
ford^s part 
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Their eyes met. She recognised him as he recognised 

her. 

"We travelled over by the same boat some weeks 
[ ago," she said. 

She had a sweet voice, softly modulated. He had 
a curious sense of delight in her presence. He put 
a hand on the dog's little head. Lucky little beast, 
he said to himself, to have that lovely resting-place 
between her arms and her breast! And he did not 
even know her name. 

"Yes, we travelled by the same boat," he answered. 
"How fortunate it was that I was passing this way! 
By the way my horse is over there by the gate. I 
wonder how I am going to get back to him." 

"And Johnny Carey here," she indicated the urchin 
by her side, " wants to get to his mothers cottage in 
the lane beyond the gate. I was escorting Johnny 
over. He was afraid of the bull, who had broken 
through from the next field. He was away down 
there by the ditch when we began the journey. He 
liad his back to us and seemed to be feeding 
peacefully." 

The young man was gazing at her eyes, which 
looked away from him, thinking their grey-blue the 
most exquisite colour he had ever seen. Who was she, 
this creature of delight? 

" Never trust a bull," said Andrew Hayes quietly. 
They had almost forgotten Andrew's presence. " He's 
up to most mischief when he looks quietest. Cal- 
laghan will have to tie him up beiote \\fc ^c>^^ to^St 
chief. You can get round by my pVacfe^ ^\^ "^T^^N 
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and you Sir Martin, you'll have to come in for the 
loan of a coat, anyhow. You can have your choice 
between a bottle-green tail-coat with brass buttons 
that my father was married in, and my old home- 
spuns. They're ten years old, and they were never 
much to look at ; Larry Byrne, Lord rest him, made a 
bad job of them." 

" I'll take the homespuns rather than your father's 
wedding coat," Martin Lynch said laughingly. "If 
they would only make me half as good-looking a man 
as yourself I should be well satisfied." 

" You're good-looking enough," Andrew Hayes said 
with a certain unhumorousness ; " it isn't your looks 
that count, but what you are in the sight of God." 

Martin Lynch laughed. 

" How seriously you take it, Andrew," he said. 

" 'Tis enough to make anyone serious," said Andrew. 
" See the way that beautiful coat is flittered to pieces." 

"What was the matter with Andrew, usually so 
friendly, especially to women. He hardly spoke to 
Miss Eyre, who sauntered along quietly, the peasant 
child's hand in hers. With quiet obstinacy he droned 
at the young man's ear, pointing out this and 
that hill, this and that object in the landscape, having 
a story for each. At another time it would have been 
interesting. Apparently Katharine Eyre thought it 
so now, since she listened with her head in an attitude 
of attention, and when the narrator seemed likely to 
flag encouraged him with questions. 
At first Martin Lync\i YvaA. Icv^di «b oiwtvoMS idea that 
Andrew Hayes, who was \:>eiv«vo\^TA> \jci iJ^ HX^fc ^^^SSs.^ 
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had been cold and distant to Miss Eyre. It could 
not have been because of any diflFerence in their social 
positions, since Andrew's manner to a woman would 
have been the same no matter what the position was. 
But presently he seemed to have forgotten the inten- 
tion of coldness, if, indeed, it had been there, and 
whereas at first he had directed his conversation to 
the young man, he presently seemed to forget him and 
talked to the girl, his kindly eyes resting on her with 
an expression which at one moment was full of pleas- 
ure and admiration, the next of something like a tender 
pity. 

"I'd no idea the country had so many legends," 
she said when he paused. 

" Sure, how would you ? " he replied, " and you 
brought up out of it. Indeed, I could tell them to 
you till I'd tire you." 

" I don't think you could do that. You tell them 
so delightfully." 

Quick pleasure leapt into Andrew Hayes's face at 
the praise. 

" You must ask your mamma to let you come to see 
my little girls," he said with an air of capitulation. 
" They do be raving about you already, Miss Eyre. 
Maybe she won't let you. She thinks she has a crow 
to pluck with me maybe. But sure, I only did what I 
thought right." 

He glanced oddly, Katharine thought, at the tall 
young man beside him. 

" Mother would be very glad, I'm sure," Katharine 
Eyre said. "And I should like so much to know 
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your daughters. They are so pretty. I have seen 
them at church." 

" Oh, they're well enough," Andrew Hayes said, 
obviously gratified. " They're very good little girls. 
They do have me spoilt between them." 

"As though anything could spoil you," Martin 
Lynch said, laying an affectionate hand on the farmer's 
shoulder. 

Katharine went on, while Martin Lynch turned aside 
when they came to the long, winding boreen that led 
to Andrew Hayes's house. Oddly enough, consider- 
ing what he had said and his notorious hospitality 
Andrew made no suggestion that Miss Eyre should 
come in, although Martin Lynch looked at him with 
an expectancy from which he turned away. For once 
Andrew was obtuse. 

However, Katharine had not gone half a mile before 
she heard someone running at a great pace behind her, 
and, turning round, she beheld Martin Lynch, in 
Andrew Hayes's old coat. 

Katharine laughed as her eye fell upon it, and the 
laughter seemed to advance their intimacy by many 
degrees. 

" Isn't it a good fit ? " he said, laughing exhilaratedly. 
" Andrew thinks I'm a poor figure not to fill the 
shoulders better; yet I'm considered rather broad- 
shouldered. It's a mercy it was only the coat." 

It was an exquisite afternoon. The whole country 
seemed to be golden and purple — ^the white gold of 
the wide stubble fields, tYie ^elloNvmg tints of autumn 
already on the foliage, tYie p\xT^\e. oi >Ctvfc \s>a\a>^Ma!®K 
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The tall trees in the hedgerows cast their long shadows 
over the fields. As they walked the country sank 
away before them, and they could see in the blue dis- 
tances a flash of silver sea, Howth riding upon it like 
a stately vessel at anchor. 

" I am very glad we have met, Miss Eyre," the 
young man said, " though our friend don't seem will- 
ing to introduce us. Andrew was as remiss as Mr. 
Stafford that day on the boat. It's not like Andrew." 

"He is a dear old man," Katharine said, "and I 
like his giris. I have seen them in church, especially 
the little one with the straight brown hair and the 
delicate profile under her big hat." 

" You mean Nora. She is her father's favourite. 
But Bride and Peggy are very good girls, too. I used 
to stay at the Bawn Farm when I was a small boy. 
Andrew was very good to me and let me do as I liked. 
Mrs. Hayes was alive then. She was so comfortable. 
She never scolded me when I got into mischief. I 
don't know how many times I fell in the pond or off 
the tops of hay-carts or out of the apple-trees. She 
used to croon over me like a beautiful old nurse. Not 
that she was old. Andrew said to me the other day 
that you never turned into the churchyard but you 
found a beggar praying by her grave. I thought it 
was a lovely epitaph." 

He was wondering who Miss Eyre could be? 
Plainly she was not of the class of Andrew Hayes and 
his daughters, delightful as they were. This girl 
spoke of generations of refinement and deVic^L^fc \vra\^* 
He remembered what Andrew Hayes Yiad ^«^\^ ^l!wsvA» 
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her mother bearing a grudge against him. What 
grudge could Miss Eyre's mother have against Andrew 
Hayes ? Eyre — it was a good name, he knew. There 
were the Eyres of Galway . 

Johnny Casey stored at him out of his bright, hard 
black eyes. His cheeks were redder than a winter 
apple. He hung out of Katharine's hand as con- 
fidently as though he had known her all his life, and 
there was something in his gaze at Martin Lynch 
which had a certain disparagement in it. Perhaps it 
was the coat which excited Johnny's suspicions. 

He rather wished Johnny Casey was not there or 
so much in evidence. He had been the small cause 
of all the trouble with the bull, and did not seem to 
be aware that anything had been done for him. While 
he clung on to Katharine with one hand he sucked at 
his thumb of the other, and resentment grew in his 
unflinching gaze. Suddenly the thumb was with- 
drawn from his mouth with a noise as though a cork 
were pulled out of a bottle. 

"Me mother'll be that frightened about me that 
she'll be havin' me life," he said, his beady eyes roam- 
ing from one face to the other. " Couldn't yez be 
steppin' out ? " 

"Here we are at the lane now," Martin Lynch said 
gravely. " Can't you find the way home alone now ? " 

"I might," said Johnny, watching with eager eyes 
Sir Martin's hand as it went to his pocket. He held 
his palm open for the sixpence that was brought 
forth, receiving it with stolidity ^^x^d dio€\\^^>Kv^V^aS. 
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upon it, but he showed no signs of leaving them nor 
any sense of gratitude. 

" You can run away now," Martin Lynch said. 

"Not without A^r," Johnny replied, nodding his 
black, bullet head towards Katharine. " Didn't I tell 
you me mother'd have me life for the fright I'm after 
givin' her, more betoken that I dropped the two ounces 
o' tay she sent me for whin that misfortint ould bull 
come leppin' at me ? She wouldn't believe a word that 
'ud come out o' me head, unless yous were there to tell 
her. She'd say it was playin' hop-scotch wid the 
boys I was, or maybe fishin' for pinkeens. She's a 
terrible unbelievin' woman. You're got to take me back, 
I tell yez " — ^to Katharine — ^" an' get me off the batin'." 

" Poor imp ! " said Katharine, her face suddenly 
dimpling, while Martin Lynch, in spite of his desire 
to get rid of Johnny, could only roar with laughter. 

" Very well Johnny," she said. " I'll come along 
with you, and if your mother will let you come home 
with me I'll give you some tea and some sugar as 
well." 

" An' you'll lave me back where ye took me from ? " 
Johnny said sternly. 

Katharine eyes met Martin Lynch's and they 
laughed unrestrainedly, while Johnny remarked in 
an aggrieved voice that a little lad of five like him 
wasn't fit to be goin' about by himself, so he wasn't, 
an' sure, some people had quare ould laughin' wid 
them, but he couldn't see himself what it was about, 
at all. 

However, his attention was distracted by some 
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blackberries just red in the hedge, and he fell behind 
to sample the dainties. They turned a corner of the 
lane without him and met a woman who was wringing 
her hands, Johnny's mother by the evidence of eyes 
black as sloes and cheeks like red apples, though at 
the present moment the eyes were eclipsed by tears 
and the cheeks streaked like Worcester Permains by 
their passage. 

"You didn't happen to see a little lad o' mine?" 
she asked piteously. " I'm af card something's hap- 
pened to him. That outrageous old bull of Callaghan's 
was roaring desperate this while back. Johnny'd 
never have come back that way an' him so little; but 
he's terrible venturesome, so he is." 

Before they could speak Johnny came in sight 
The immense relief on the mother's face changed im- 
mediately to one of extreme indignation — the rebound 
from fear proved unnecessary to anger. 

" You young villian of the world," she said. " Here 
you come trapesin' along atin' blackberries and your 
unfortunate mother near dead wid the fright. I'll 
teach you, so I will." 

" 'Twas her," said Johnny, pointing his forefinger 
at Katharine. " 'Twas her took me acrost the field 
an' had me nearly kilt by Callaghan's bull." 

The mother snatched him to her breast, alternately 
kissing and shaking him. A sheepish-faced young 
man strolled round the comer of the lane — Johnny's 
father. 

"Herself was in a terrible state about him," he 
said, indicating his mie anfli ^oxi. '^'^^V^^^\nsA.\ssv 
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^. dead and buried twinty times this last hour. He's a 

^^' terrible independent child, so he is." 

5 1 " He's too little to wander alone," said Katharine. 

** I'm very glad I was with him when he crossed the 

field where the bull was. You shouldn't let him do it." 
The father grinned shyly, looking in the direction 

of the pinafored hero who had just struggled free of 

his mother's embrace. 

" I did tell him about it," he said. '* But he takes 

no notice of me. Do you, Johnny ? " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AliLIES. 

The two months or so since she had come home had 
chilled considerately Katharine's high hopes of lifting 
her mother nearer her own level. 

She had had the house cleaned from top to bottom 
and restored to something ot its old beauty and order. 
She had procured an efiScient staff of servants. She 
had renovated her mother's shocking wardrobe. She 
had got rid of all the ragged, frayed dresses and 
down-at-heel slippers and undamed stockingstand all 
the rest of the rag-bag. " Sure, I wears the things 
till they're in holes," Mrs. Duncan had said unabashed, 
'•and then I gives them away to the poor. What's 
the good of contrivin' an' mendin' when, glory be to 
goodness! poor Tom left us well off? " 

At first she had had a naive pleasure in her new 
clothes, but in a very short time they began to look 
almost as bad as the old ones. " A great ould streel," 
her sister-in-law, Judy, had described her with per- 
fect accuracy. Judy herself in her short grey frieze 
dress, squarer and uglier than ever, had a curious 
sympathy with Katharine in her efforts to uplift her 
mother while gloomily pessimistic as to the result. 

"She's the greatest ould streel alive," she said. 
"How you come to be her daughter the Lord only 
knows. Tm. glad yotfve cotcv^ \\o\xve^ Katty dear, 
anyhow, though 'tis hard oiv yow^^o V^^^. ^1 tssrS^sss. 
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and myself was expectin' to hear any day that was 
in it that she'd married one of her labourers. Maybe 
she won't now you've come. But don't be settin' too 
much store by her promises, for the minute your back's 
turned she'll 3'e out cabin-huntin', if she doesn't have 
all them ould weazels in here, atin' an' drinkin' porter 
in your drawin'-room, for the cook won't have them in 
the kitchen, I hear." 

Katharine could not have imagined that she should 
ever lean on Judy Duncan for comfort and support. 
Yet she was surprised to find that she did, which was 
but natural, seeing that she was too proud to look 
for it elsewhere. She kept aloof from the Staffords, 
who would have been kind and were sorry for her, 
seeing that she was taking things hardly. 

" She'll marry one of these days," said Mrs. Staf- 
ford hopefully ; " and let that poor woman sink or 
swim on her own account. After all, it is a shame 
that Katharine should sufTer." 

But Robert Stafford shook his head. 

" Im afraid she won't marry," he said, " while the 
mother is on her hands. You see the mother cuts her 
off from her own world." 

In various ways the wind was tempered. There 
was Mrs. Jones, the English cook, who was Mrs. 
Stafford's discovery for Katharine. It was under- 
stood between them, though not spoken, that Mrs. 
Jones would be less likely to fall into friendship with 
Maggie Duncan than an Irish cook would have been. 
She wa^r extremely competent and quite ec\y\«\ Vo \&ftK^- 
ing the young servants in order. TVie yowiv^ ^TNrate 
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rebelled hotly, but obeyed. Katharine overheard one 
day Molly, the under-housemaid, say to Bridget, the 
parlour-maid, " The next time that ould English bag of 
impidence gives me orders I'll fling her behind the 
kitchen grate." At the moment came Mrs. Jones's 
sharp voice, "'Aven't you done your bedrooms yet? " 
she said ; " when I was at Lady Castleyons's, the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Flint, would soon be sending the 
likes of you packing. Your cap's dirty, Molly Keogh. 
If you appeared before Mrs. Flint in that cap she'd 
pull it off your 'ead and tear it to rags before your 
face." 

" Would she now, ma'am ? " Molly asked, in the 
softest of brogues. " Sure, I'll change it in a minute. 
I only thought as I was sweepin' out the bedrooms it 
'ud do well enough.' 

" Nothing does well enough — only the right thing," 
said Mrs. Jones loftily. 

Katharine passed on with a little smile. Mrs. 
Jones's methods were certainly drastic ; but what could 
Katharine have done without her, things being as 
they were? 

Her dismay was great when at the end of the first 
month of service Mrs. Jones gave notice. She had 
been useful in many ways, one of them being that 
Mrs. Duncan was considerably in awe of her, which 
might prove a useful check. 

" Oh, Mrs. Jones, must you really go? " she asked, 
and in the shock of discowxag^mewt l^«jcs rushed to 
her eyes. 
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Jones had been bristling with grievances, but now 
her expressionless, well-trained face softened. 

"Pm really sorry for you, miss," she said. "I'm 
sure a nicer lady never lived. But 'tis your mamma. 
I never 'eard such goings on. Yesterday when you 
went to Dublin she 'ad the 'ole village into the droring- 
room and sendin' down orders for cold meat and tea 
and toast and jam and 'ot buttered cakes, an' corks 
poppin' like anythink. They left the place like a pig- 
stye, indeed; the maids cleaned up so you shouldn't 
see it. They're not bad-'earted girls, I will say that 
for them, though I am a little stric' with them." 

" You see my mother was left so long alone," said 
Katharine, feeling miserably humiliated. " It was 
very lonely for her, Mrs. Jones, and she had no 
society." 

The woman's face softened still more. 

" I'm sure she ought to make a heffort for your 
sake, miss," she said. "And — and — 111 stay if you 
like, miss. Only, cook for that riff-raff I will not, 
and I'm very sorry, miss ." 

" I will speak to my mother," Katharine said, turn- 
ing away. 

" 111 do anythink in reason for 'er, miss ; but, I 
couldn't, respectin' myself, encourage such goings-on. 
They make me ashamed of my sex." 

There was no more heard about Jones giving notice; 
and, apparently, Mrs. Duncan was affected, for the 
time at least, by Katharine^s remonslTaxve^s^ w\Sl ^x- 
Iiaps by ber awe of Mrs. Jones; for t\i6t^ ^^"Cfe xvo 
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more complaints, and the house was seemly and digni- 
fied as Katharine went to and fro. 

Despite her somewhat eerie childish memories of 
the house by the churchyard, which were dim enough 
by this time, she had grown very fond of Kilsallagh. 
It was a house of beautiful proportions. It came on 
you as something of a surprise to find the rooms so 
large and lofty within. The windows with their 
arched tops were beautiful. So were the basket fire- 
places with their brass jambs. The furniture suited 
the house excellently. Indeed much of it had been 
there when the house had been built for the English 
wife of an Irish legislator, about the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, and had given the poor lady the 
vapours from its loneliness and isolation in the wild 
times. Katharine loved her drawing-room in its state- 
liness and simplicity. There was little furniture; but 
what there was was very good. She felt almost as 
indignant as Jones at the thought of the dirty, sluttish 
women crowding there, for their sordid feast — for, as 
might have been expected, Mrs. Duncan's satellites 
were not of the self-respecting and decent peasantry, 
but quite the other sort. 

She was happier for a few days, till she discovered 
that since her mother could not have the society she 
most affected at home she sought it abroad. The 
revelation came to her from Judy Duncan. 

Katharine was sitting in the cramped parlour of 
the little red brick house on the outskirts of Dublin, 
in which Judy Duncan aivd Vvex Tcvcj^Jtv^x Y^M^d in af- 
Saence on three hundred powxvdka ^ "^^'wc. ^ ^^sa. ^» 
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quaint establishment. Katharine had been startled 
the first day she visited there by the curious person 
who opened the door, a creature who seemed neither 
a young nor an old man but a queer mixture of 
both. He was a somewhat alarming vision with his 
vacant eyes and the tongue hanging loosely in his open 
mouth ; he was bearded like the pard, too ; but in spite 
of all, he had a harmless and even gentle expression. 
Her thoughts went back suddenly to that night of 
Ellen Norton's death. It seemed to start vividly from 
a part she had almost forgotten. Was it possible that 
this could be the half-witted boy who had terrified 
her, grown to manhood? 

Hearing the sound of her arrival, Judy came out 
into the little hall. Her eye went from Katharine to 
the strange creature. 

"You're thinkin' I've a quare ould servant, aren't 
you ? " she said. " I took him on from Ellen Norton, 
and he's been here ever since. There's no more harm 
in him thin a dog; an' he's very handy, the creature. 
You wouldn't be after havin' me send him to the 
poor-house ? " 

" I would not, indeed,' said Katharine. She said 
nothing about her memory of that night long ago. 
She had an instinctive feeling, without knowing why 
exactly, that Judy preferred to believe that night for- 
gotten by the child who had been of her company. 
Perhaps, indeed, Judy had forgotten the child's com- 
pany altogether. It was a long time ago, and Judy 
proposed to have a bad memory. 

Tbej went into the parlour, spotlessly Tve»A,^ ^^ijcvw^ 
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ugly, its sofa and chairs covered in horse-hair, its 
sprawling Brussels carpet — a monstrosity, the orna- 
ments, vulgar and tasteless — as you might see them in 
a thousand houses of the class. But somehow its 
ugliness was redeemed by its shining cleanness. There 
was hardly a mote to float in the sunbeam that lay 
across the drab tablecloth, upon which lay the family 
Bible, a vase of wax flowers under a glass shade 
standing upon it. 

Judy's mother, who was now well over eighty, sat 
in a slippery horse-hair chair by the window, and 
gazed over her glasses at Katharine as she came in. 
When old Mrs. Duncan lay on a sofa or propped her 
back against cushions, one might look for sad develop- 
ments indeed. 

Judy bustled about, getting the tea, which was hot, 
strong, and sweet, served in large cups with a Chinese 
pattern sprawling upon them. The fragrance of the 
tea filled the room. It cost three-and-six a pound, and 
was to be procured only at a certain shop near the 
Castle Yard, which had been there when Ireland had 
a parliament of her own. There was no poor watery 
milk in the tea, but thick yellow cream. The thick 
slices of bread had butter on them nearly as thick, 
and there was a barm-brack, as they call it in Ireland, 
or large currant cake, without which no festivity is 
complete, cut in inch-thick slices. 

" You look tired, Katty," said Judy, not unkindly. 
Judy^s kindness was forbiddmg \a t\v^ stranger, but 
Katharine knew better by tlois t\tafe. '' ^ ^SQ^^ ^"t ^^w^ 
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will do you good. Sit down there by my mother while 
I pour it out for you." 

"It smells deliciously," said Katharine, who had 
heard fifty times where the tea came from, and was 
not above the deludhering ways of her country-people, 
"It must be Drury's." 

Judy turned with an air of gratification to her 
mother. 

" See that now," she said ; " even our Katty, for all 
she's been brought up forefgn, knows Drury's tea by 
the smell of it. They say it goes all over the world. 
You shall have two cups for that, Katty. Take off 
your hat, won't you. That's a pretty dress you've got, 
child. You won't do it any harm, sitting on our 
chairs." 

The tea was stronger and richer than Katharine 
liked it, but she knew it was no use protesting. Nor 
did she protest when a bag of oranges was produced 
after she had drunk her tea, and she was expected to 
eat one. While she ate hers daintily, in marked 
contrast to Judy, who was tearing her orange asunder 
with her fingers and dropping great lumps into her 
mouth, the old woman's eyes, under the stiffly befrilled 
cap, watched her with a scrutiny behind which affection 
lay. 

" Katty's troubled," she announced, in a queer old 
voice that suggested a gramophone. 

"Aye, she's troubled," Judy said, swallowing the 
last piece of her orange with a tremendous effort. 
" Tis your mother, Katty, She does V>e c^crc^vcf Q^ 
behind your back. '^ 
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"She haunts the village," Katharine said, help- 
lessly. " She gives them money all round. They 
only laugh at her for it. The children shout after 
her ; and, indeed, she makes a queer figure, poor mother, 
with her flying skirts and her hat awry." 

" I could have told you as much," Judy said stolidly. 
"She'll do it behind your back if she doesn't do it 
before your face. I wouldn't be breakin' my heart 
over her, child. I'd be goin' out of it and leavin' her 
to herself. She has a taste for the commonality and 
its ways. And poor Tom, God forgive him ! I must 
say Tom was in fault. I will say for your mother 
that I remember the time she'd as soon sup poison as a 
glass of porter. An' the lovely complexion she had. 
Porter's terrible bad for the complexion. Since you 
had the house cleaned she's cold and uncomfortable in 
it. I'd leave her Kilsallagh. Doesn't Lynch Hall fall 
in this September. Why not go and live there your 
own way? 'Tis makin' each other miserable ye are, 
so it is." 

Katharine stared at her and a sudden illumination 
came into her face. 

" Mr. Stafford did speak to me about Lynch Hall," 
she said. " He was in favour of letting them have it 
for another term of years. I agreed I believe. But 
nothing is settled yet." 

"You haven't signed anything? " asked Judy 
anxiously. " As long as you haven't you're all right, 
Katty." 

^^n I WRS to shut up KilssAVsL^ ox \^V \t ^tvd carry 
off my mother to Lynch HaW, ^oxvVSlTlX ^'5L\.\ife ^ ^o^ 
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thing? " Katharine asked, her face lighting up. " It 
would take her away from the people with whom she 
IS so infatuated, who flatter her for what they can get 
from her, and from — other things." 

It was characteristic of Katharine that she never 
referred explicitly to her mother's failing. 

" True for you," Judy agreed. " I know them ; 
they'll have no better name for her than an ould fool 
an' an ould streel behind her back. But you couldn't 
help her, Katty; not as long as there was a village. 
She'd find out all the ould rogues an' flatterers in it 
in no time. 'Tisn't that I like to say a word against 
your mother, but it was always like that with her. 
She'd promise and promise and cry her eyes out, an' 
all the time she'd be wriggling through your fingers 
like an eel. 'Tis that you can lay no hold of her. 
And she's obstinate for all she's so helpless. I'll never 
forget poor Tom's wake an' the things that went on. 
The poor fellow ! I swept them out of the house my- 
self before ever the priest came to put them out. But 
it needn't have been at all if she'd only have let me 
look after it." 

She pulled up hastily, checked by the whiteness that 
had come over Katharine's face. 

" There, there ! " she said soothingly, as though she 
addressed a child. "I didn't want to frighten the 
life out of you. There's not much harm in her, only 
she's foolish and weak, and there's them that takes 
advantage of it. Go to Lynch Hall, if you'll take my 
advice, an' live as you ought, an' as poor Tom'^xsA V\^ 
to see you livin\ Do you th^^k it isrft «k. fecv^ ^\^% 
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for my mother an' myself to have you as you are. the 
equal of any lady in the land? If you'd be easier in 
your mind the mother an' me would go to Kilsallagh 
an' look after her. We don't like to see you cut off 
from your natural friends the way you are. And poor 
Tom wouldn't like it. Tom was terrible fond of you, 
Katty. He couldn't ha' been fonder of a child of 
his own." 

Katharine's ej-es had a wistful look, as though she 
had a sudden vision of fine and delicate living in a 
place where no one could point the finger of scorn at 
her and hers. But the expression faded, and she saw 
cold realities once more. 

" I'm afraid I shall have to stay with my mother, 
after all, Aunt Judy," she said. 

She had discovered the fact that it caused great 
pleasure to Judy Duncan to be addressed as Aunt Judy, 
and she had schooled herself to do it; at first it had 
sounded strangely enough, but she had grown somehow 
fond of Judy of late, although she was often pulled up 
by ways of tliought and action so different from her 
own. Yet Judy had raised and altered herself some- 
what for Katharine's sake, and the girl had discovered 

the odd fact and was too gracious to remain unaffected 

« 

by it. 

"I wish you'd go, " said Judy. "She'll only pull 

you down with herself. There's times I do be thinkin' 

that the Nortons' money brought no luck with it at all. 

There was Tom, the poor fellow, God forgive him! 

He might have been more sctisMe v£ ke'd had a com- 

f citable home. What \vaLS t^iex^ \» V^^ ^ \snslw ^c\s|5i5. 
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in it? Maggie was a beauty when Tom married her, 

but a plain woman might have done better. I've heard 

tell of women that 'ud put drink in a man's way so he 

wouldn't notice the dirt and the streelish ways an' the 

bad cookin' that 'ud destroy any man's stomach. Not 

that your mother would do the like. There never was 

any harm in her, only the want of the sense. She had a 

lovely complexion; but half her clothes was held on 

by pins always. Still, as I often say, if the men 

drink, isn't it maybe the women's fault ? " 

She glanced at Katharine, the cast in her eye com- 
ing into prominence, till the girl felt as though the 
accusation were directed against her ; but Judy was not 
thinking of her nor looking at her, though she seemed 
to be. 

" I do be sometimes thinkin'," she went on gloomily, 
'•that it might have been as well if the money had 
gone to the Lynches, after all." 

Katharine startled. It was the first she had heard 
of the Lynches as possible heirs to the fortune that 
was hers. She had been too young when she went 
away to know anything about the fortune and the 
pretenders to it. But she remembered how an old 
crone, whom she had intercepted on her way to the 
house with something hidden in her apron, and turned 
back, saying her mother was not to be seen, had scowled 
at her malevolently and muttered something about the 
liynches, which she had not caught 

" Who are the Lynches ? " she asked. 

" The Lynches ? " Judy stammered over ttie ^^^\^ta.- 
Hon. ^Tbe Lynches, Katty^ are some fine c\;a«k\Ste^ ^^^- 
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pie that thought they had a right to my brother's 
money — the money that's yours now. And that re- 
minds me, honey dear, I've got a little fairing for you. 
You've very pretty dresses, Katty love, but you've no 
little fal-lals to wear with them. They aren't things 
girls think of buying for themselves." 

She hurried from the room, obviously glad to change 
the subject of discussion, and, returning, held out to 
Katharine in the palm of her hand a quaint, beautiful 
brooch of seed-pearls. Katharine was young enough 
to let all her perplexities slip in her delight at such 
a pretty thing. 

" Is it really for me, Aunt Judy ? " she cried leaning 
above the extended hand with a charming air as of a 
bird poised for flight. " Oh, it is too good of you ! 
How am I to thank you ? " 

She seized Judy's hard face between her delicate 
hands and imprinted on it two eager kisses. 

"There's plenty more where that came from," said 
Judy positively colouring with pleasure ; " and, Katty 
love, don't mind what I was sayin' about the fortune. 
I'd go through fire and water if I had to do it to make 
it yours. I used fb feel the same about poor Tom, the 
poor fellow ! Sure, I'd have died for Tom, willingly 
He thought a deal of me, too, though he didn't show it 
We'll talk about Lynch Hall again. But now I think 
I'll be takin' the tea-things away. Tim Brian's no 
hand at china at all, though he's a willing, poor boy. 
God help him, so he is ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VISITORS AT KILSALLAGH. 

If Andrew Hayes had been a suspicions person he 
might have had some anxiety over the frequency of 
Sir Martin Lynch's visits to the Bawn Farm. But 
he was not suspicious; and there was no doubting the 
fact that the visits were paid rather to him than to 
his daughters. 

It was the slack time of the year, the threshing 
done, the cattle housed against the winter, the fields 
lying fallow till the turn of the year should come and 
farming operations be on him in a crowd. Standing 
watching his ploughman, lonely against the sky, going 
up and down the purple furrows, or the women pick- 
ing stones from off the fields, where they came up in 
a surprising crop year after year, although the land 
was good land, he would be aware one or two days a 
week of Sir Martin Lynch riding down the headland 
towards him. 

Andrew knitted his brows over it and came to a 
shrewd conclusion. Sir Martin treated him with a 
frank friendship as from man to man. He had even 
an affectionateness of manner towards him that was 
something son-like. He would stand by the hour 
listening to the farmer's simple yet shrewdly observant 
discourse on men and manners, politics and religion. 
It was no new thin^ to Andrew Hayes to be ^o \\^Tvfefti 
to by men of a social rank in life liigYiet ^"Wi \cw^ 
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young men especially. There was Andrew's landlord, 
young Lord Kilbrock, who often brought his college 
friends to see Andrew in the Long Vacation when he 
was at home from Oxford, and seemed to take a pride 
and pleasure in displaying Andrew, his daughters, his 
house, his farm, to the young English gentlemen; was 
positively enthusiastic about Andrew, who did not al- 
ways get on so well with his own class, being a little 
too much of an idealist for them, too advanced in his 
notitms as to the best way to get the most out of the 
land, too ambitious in the education he had given his 
daughters. There was Nora, the brown-haired one, 
who had gone in for the higher education and carried 
off Vice-Chancellor's Prizes and Gold Medals at Trinity 
College. What was the good of it, asked the neigh- 
bours, only to set her above marrying those she might 
marry? Nor did Nora's simplicity, which conveyed 
no hint of great learning, ward off the smiles and nods 
and scarcely veiled insolence of those whose ideal for 
their daughters soared no higher than a Dublin publi- 
can, and presently a genteel residence at Dalkey or 
Bray. 

Sir Martin would often walk homeward with 
Andrew, almost to his threshold, and then, pulling out 
his watch hastily, would find he had no time to accept 
his hospitality. Between such friends there was no 
danger of offence. Sir Martin had come and gone at 
the farm as he would whenever he had revisited Ire- 
land; and Lady Lynch Ta^id ivot io^^^otten the service 
Andrew Hayes would have TeiiAfitedL\v«t ^^\i^^\!Al\!«^«. 
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came back without her hands full of gifts for the girls 
when she paid them her never- failing visit. 

Nora helped her father to his conclusion. 

" Sir Martin again ! " she said one evening when 
Sir Martin had come and gone. " It's the third time 
this week, and he's hunting the other three days. He 
must be in love with you, father." 

" Bedad, it looks like it," Andrew Hayes answered, 
glancing at his daughter's delicate profile under the 
wide hat. Nora's colourless face, with its pure oval, 
had a suggestion of the Italian about it. There was 
not the remotest consciousness in her expression, and 
her father had not expected to find any. 

Now Nora looked up at him sideways from under 
her long lashes. 

" It might be somebody in the neighbourhood," she 
said. 

" It might so," returned the farmer. " I thought 
he seemed taken with Miss Eyre. It might be that 
he expected to meet her about" 

"Since he didn't at our house," said Nora. "He 
asked me one day if we ever saw her. I said we 
didn't, and that I was always wishing to know her. 
At that he brightened up, and said he was the same 
way himself. He knows who she is, I suppose, 
father?" 

Andrew Hayes looked at his girl with an amazed 
air. 

" I suppose he does, avourneen," he said. " Why 
wouldn't ie?" 

^He's been a long time out of it. T?cc\k!K5» V^ 
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wouldn't know anything about Eyres. It was Duncan 
he'd know the people by." 

" True for you, Nora ; I never thought of that Any- 
how, I don't suppose she'd want to have anything to 
do with him. The poor little girl has her hands full 
with that foolish mother of hers. She has enough 
to think of, God help her, without stravaiging the 
roads." 

" I wish she'd come here." 

" You might be going to see her, Nora. None of 
her people would ever look the side of the road I was 
on since I gave evidence for the Lynches. I wonder 
if she knows it.' 

" Of course I'd tell her," said Nora ; " then she could 
choose whether she'd have me or not." 

"I would, girsha," Andrew Hayes said heartily. 
'' Indeed, she looks as though she wanted a friend, 
although she held her head like a young queen the 
first day I saw her. She holds it up still, but there's 
a difference. She's too much to herself. I suppose 
she's too proud to make friends, for a girl like her 
with seventy thousand pounds to the back of her might 
have anyone she liked." 

Nora only waited for her father's encouragement. 
That very afternoon she presented herself at Kilsallagh. 
The soft-eyed, pink-faced maid who admitted her 
beamed a welcome at her as she ushered her into the 
drawing-room, where Katharine had been working 
wonders. The bright fire of mingled coal and logs 
in the grate of the brass jambs sparkled on many 
pleasant things : the French mirror above the mantel- 
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piece, the china, which had been EUeijL Norton's pride, 
in its Chippendale cabinet, the few good coloured 
prints on the high walls which were co^-ered in a French 
paper of long satin lines that added to the stately 
height of the room ; the chintz couches and chairs, the 
chintz curtains at the window, the pale carpet with its 
wreath of roses, had all an elegance that became the 
eighteenth century room. There were books and needle- 
work and writing materials scattered about. Plainly 
Katharine's drawing-room was no room for show. 

"I'll tell Miss Eyre," the maid said, looking as 
though Nora's visit were a special compliment paid to 
herself. 

The servants were all fond of their young mistress 
and sorry for the loneliness and isolation of her posi- 
tion. Lizzie Brennan, the maid who had admitted 
Nora, had a special devotion to Katharine, and a spe- 
cial panacea for her ills often suggested to her fellow- 
servants. " If it was my mother," she would say, " I'd 
just tie her up in a bundle an' throw her in a ditch." 
Nor was she discouraged by the caustic unimaginative- 
ness of Mrs. Jones, who asked her with English literal- 
ness what good that would do, adding a suggestion that 
Lizzie should confine herself to her own business and 
quit talking about her employers . 

"Maybe it wouldn't," said Lizzie accepting the re- 
buff philosophically. " More betoken Miss Katharine's 
terribly fond of her mamma, so she is." 

" There's a young lady come to see Miss Katharine," 
she announced now, flying into the big kitchen down- 
stairs, " and there'll be tea wanted. 'Tis a comfort to 
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be openin' the door, so it is, to any wan at all. I often 
think 'tis little good there is in always sweepin' an' 
dustin' an' polishin' an' no one ever comin' into it at 
all. If it wasn't for Miss Katharine the rooms might 
as well be fastened up in little hoUand petticoats like 
rale quality has them when they do be away." 

" When I was at his lordship's," said Mrs. Jones 
loftily, "and the farmily away and a redooced staff, 
every room was turned out once a week, just the same 
as if they was there. If I found as much as a speck 
of dust on a piano-leg someone got it 'ot, I can tell 
you." 

" Lor ! " said Lizzie Brennan, flying off for the cups 
and saucers. 

Katharine, who had been in her own room at the 
top of the house writing to Mere Marguerite, came 
downstairs slowly to meet her visitor. She had wished 
to know Nora in the early days, before the hopelessness 
of the coil in which she found herself had taken the 
buoyancy from her heart. She had come to that pass 
that hardly anything promised to give her pleasure. 
To her proud, sensitive soul it seemed that she was cut 
off from her kind by her mother's degradation, and it 
made it more terrible that there was something about 
Maggie Duncan which still held her daughter's love. 

It was a month ago now since she had found her 

mother lying on the drawing-room sofa, asleep, and 

breathing stertorously. She had been unable to wake 

her and had flown for Mrs. Jones, who had come up, 

having changed her apron — Mt^, Joiv^^a ^ould not come 

upstairs without changing \vet ^^^wi ^^wy^ ^«». 
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was an earthquake or the house on fire — and had stood 
looking down at the prostrate figure, the darkly-flushed 
face and disordered hair, in a silence that frightened 
the daughter. 

" Do you think she is ill ? Ought I to send for a 
doctor? " she asked, wringing her hands. 

" I should let — 'er — sleep it — ^hoff ," Mrs. Jones said 
bringing out the words with great deliberation. 

Katharine had stared as though she thought the 
excellent Mrs. Jones had gone suddenly mad. 

" Sleep what off ? " she asked. She had never heard 
the phrase before, and had no idea of the thing it con- 
veyed. " What do you mean ? I have been trying to 
wake her ? Don't you think she looks strange, not like 
a person asleep ? " 

Mrs. Jones had fingered the corner of her apron. 

"Beggin' your parding. Miss Katharine," she said, 
" 'tis that your mamma's 'ad a little too much and 'as 
been slightly overcome." 

" Too much ! " Katharine repeated stupidly. It was 
the first time such a thing had happened, although her 
mother had often been flushed and excited, or sleepy 
and dull. At first the full shame of it did not break 
on her. As it dawned on her she turned deeply red; 
then the colour ebbed away, leaving her pale. She 
did not ask any more questions. Memories came to 
her from long ago, when she had lain awake at night, 
sobbing in the dark under the bed-clothes, a little 
frightened child, because Tom Duncan had come home 
'• with drink taken," and it was necessary lot ^NOT^QiJkfc 
to keep out of bis way. There had even \)«en wv ^.-^ to^ 
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time when the sound of blows and her mother's screams 
had pierced through the bed-clothes to the child's ears, 
when Katharine had appeared in the doorway of the 
downstairs room and flung her arms about her mother, 
so bringing Tom Duncan to his senses. Next day 
Katty's mother had had a discoloured eye, and had ex- 
plained glibly to her sister-in-law that she had fallen 
up against the chest-of -drawers in the dark ; and Judy 
had answered, enigmatically to the child, "Why don't 
you hold your tongue when the drink's on him ? " 

Many memories came rushing to the girl's shocked 
mind. There was the soldier in the forest at Fontaine- 
bleau the day the school made its painting expedition 
there, when Soeur Josephine, in charge, was more terri- 
fied than her charges. There was the peasant in the 
smock frock, with clanking sabots, whom she and 
Louise had met on the long white road in Touraine 
one day when they had escaped from the gardens of the 
Chateau. 

She understood, and the blood ebbed away from her 
cheeks, leaving her so pale and stricken-looking that 
Mrs. Jones was alarmed and gave up pleating her apron 
and looking down to make an attempt at comfort. 

It was a month ago, and since then her mother had 
watched her furtively, uneasily — ^had affected an over- 
done gaiety in her daughter's presence, and been glad 
tc> escape from it as soon as possible. There was some- 
thing cringing in her attitude which hurt Katharine 
horribly. When she got away by herself she used to 
wring her hands over it w\v\\e Wt \v^^Yt was pierced at 
the thought that her motViet IooV^Ql %X.\^sst ^ ^^ ^w^ 
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looks at the master — ^with a cunning hope to disarm 
anger and avert suspicion — ^her mother, her lovely 
mother, of whom she had had such dreams all thosd 
years. 

No wonder that when she went down to the drawing- 
room her manner to Nora Hayes was cold and absent. 
She was tortured by a sense of her own position. The 
vison of Nora, in a pink homespun, with a little fur 
about her neck, and her delicate oval face, bright-eyed 
under the wide hat, stabbed poor Katharine. It was 
easy to see that this girl had no squalid tragedy behind 
her, nothing to conceal, to be ashamed of. 

Nora misinterpreted Katharine's manner. 

" My father thought you'd like to see me," she said 
in hurried deprecation of her visit. " He told me you 
said you would like to know me." 

Katharine looked at her as though she were coming 
back slowly from a long distance. 

" I did say it," she said. " I felt it when I saw you 
first at church." The cold sweetness of her voice 
changed to something more natural, more human. " I 
am really very lonely," she said. " I have few friends, 
and I had so many in France." 

" Indeed, you might have as many as you liked here," 
said Nora with an unconscious compliment. " 'Tis only 
that we're a bit afraid of you." 

Nora's intention was jocose, but she was dismayed to 
find how Katharine took the speech, for she winced and 
turned red as though a whip had struck her, and tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

''I didn't mean anything — 'twas onVy TOJ ^c^'fc^^^^ 
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Eyre," Nora said hurriedly. "Sure, we all want to 
know you, only some of us think you're a bit too grand 
for us. I'd have come long ago only that — ^my father 
wasn't certain you'd forgiven him. Mrs. Duncan 
hasn't. For all she's so easy-going she won't look the 
side of the road my father's on." 

" But why? " Katharine's curiosity was excited. She 
remembered some bitter references of her mother to 
Andrew Hayes, which at the time she had not troubled 
to follow up. 

" It isn't possible you don't know ? " Nora asked anxi- 
ously. "My father thought you knew and were 
friendly all the same. Otherwise I'd never have 
thought of coming." 

" Knew what? " Katharine repeated in bewilderment 
" There is no reason why we shouldn't be friends, is 
there?" 

" That's for you to say." 

Nora's appealing eyes, her honesty of expression, 
touched Katharine's heart. The little girl looked true 
as steel. 

" Before you say any more," she said hurriedly, " let 
me say that so far as I am concerned there can be noth- 
ing. If you find no reason on your side " 

" Sure, why would I ? Didn't I fall in love with 
you the first day I saw you? " Nora said ingenuously. 
" I don't see why my father would be blamed for doing 
what he thought right. It was that he witnessed a 
will of old John Norton that left all to the Lynches 
o/ Lynch Hall. He Yiad a ti^t to do what he liked 
with bis money, he having raada \\.. ^xsX* ^^^\^ ^^ 
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Ellen died neither tale nor tidings of the will could be 
found, so it all went to your stepfather. My father 
thought it his duty to come forward and tell that he'd 
witnessed a will. It was no interest of his, but he 
would always be for doing the right." 

The proud challenge in the voice was as a barbed 
arrow in Katharine's heart 

" To be sure," she said gently. " It was wh^t any- 
one must have done — any honest person who wished 
to see right done. But who were the Lynches of Lynch 
Hall?" 
Nora's eyes opened to their widest extent. 
" Lynches of Lynch Hall ? " she repeated. " You 
don't mean to say you didn't know ? 'Twas Sir Martin 
Ljoich that drove the bull away from you the day you 
crossed Callaghan's land with that little imp Johnny. 
He's a queer boy, isn't he? We thought you must 
know, you walked together talking so friendly." 

"His name would have conveyed nothing to me," 
Katharine said looking about the room as though she 
saw it with the eyes of a stranger. I knew that Lynch 
Hall was mine, of course, but I never knew there were 
any Lynches." 

Her mind went from one thing to another. So, but 
for the accident of the missing will, this would have 
been the Lynchs' room and not hers. She wondered 
if the loss of the Nortons' money had left the Lynches 
poor? Lynch Hall ! Was it possible that the Lynches' 
old home had come to be her property? 

She turned to Nora Hayes with maii'j cjvM^vstss^ wjl 
Aer lips. Before she could utter one oi ^exix \i\TaiN& 
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Brennan came in with the tea. She beamed at Nora ; 
it was good to see a visitor there, even if it was only 
Nora Hayes. Lizzie would have preferred quality; 
but stories of Nora Hayes's learning had reached her, 
and she had the Irish peasant's respect for intellectual 
attainments. Mrs. Jones had sent up a dainty tea. 

While Lizzie was lighting the spirit-lamp under 
the bright silver kettle someone else came into the 
room. Mrs. Duncan, whom Katharine had left asleep 
in her room after the midday meal, had escaped her 
daughter's vigilance. Two hours had elapsed since 
then, and Mrs. Duncan had paid a visit to the village. 

She was very flushed, and her bonnet-strings were 
untied, the bonnet itself hanging perilously on the back 
of her head. Her cloak, not one of Katharine's pur- 
chasing, was open at the neck. As she subsided into a 
chair she cast a look of weak defiance in Katharine's 
direction. 

"I was surprised," she said thickly, "to hear that 
one of Andy Hayes's daughters had had the impudence 
to show her face in this house." 

There was a ring at the bell. The flurried Lizzie 
flew to open the door. There was a silence in the 
drawing-room, a stunned silence on the part of Katha- 
rine and her visitor. 

" Mother," said Katharine, breaking it at last, " you 
are rude to a guest of mine, a friend of mine. I hope 
Miss Hayes will forgive it and often be here." 

She looked so miserable that the other girl longed 
to Ay to her and comfort Icvet. "Sot knowing whether 
to stay or go, she stood \ip ime^oVwX^l. ^^tsr. ^\^^ssa. 
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had noticed the ring at the hall door bell, nor that 
Lizzie had gone to answer it. 

Now the drawing-room door opened. Lizzie made an 
attempt to announce the visitors. 

"Lady Lynch and Mam'zell " she began. 

The younger lady of the two who had come in 
hurled herself on Katharine with a succession of silvery 
shrieks. 

"Katharine, raa cherie^ thy devoted Louise has 
come to thee. At last we meet, we embrace " 

Katharine was caught into the elegance of a Parisian 
toilette. It was Nora Hayes who offered Lady Lynch 
a chair. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DISGOVEHIES. 

"Ah, Katharine, but you are not glad to see me, 
after all. You are cold! You have forgotten your 
Louise ! " 

Katharine disengaged herself from the clinging 
arms and the clinging drapery, with its soft frou-frou 
of silken linings, till she held her friend at arm's 
length. 

"I have not forgotten," she said. "How could I 
forget ? It is such a little while since we were together. 
But — ^it is a surprise. Where did you fall from, 
Louise? Think! I last heard of you from the 
Chateau des Tourelles ! " 

" Where the excellent maman keeps house alone. Is 
she not a pearl of mothers ? What other mother in all 
France would give her daughter such freedom? See 
you, she has the English blood, and here is her dear 
friend, who has insisted upon it that I am to see a 
little of the world before I range myself." 

Laughingly she turned about in search of Lady 
Lynch, drawing Katharine affectionately towards the 
lady. There was a tense atmosphere in the room which 
at first the French girl, unaccustomed to insular ways, 
did not discover. 

Lady Lynch, an elegant little figure, was sitting on 
the edge of her chair averting her eyes uneasily from 
some object in their full view. She looked at Louise 
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in an odd frightened way; then at Katharine, and a 
pity came into her gaze. She spoke with an apparent 
effort. 

" I have only just discovered. Miss Eyre," she said, 
''that Louise's great friend Katharine Eyre, was the 
mistress of Kilsallagh, where my old friends the 
Nortons lived and where I visited them long ago. I 
am glad to see the place again, and to find it in such 
charming hands." 

Her eyes rested on Katharine's face, then wandered 
as though in spite of her, to something behind 
Katharine. 

" You are very kind, Lady Lynch," said Katharine, 
and she had the look of a martyr at the stake. ^^ You 
are very good to bring me this dear Louise, and to come 
yourself " 

" Indeed, your ladyship's very welcome," said a thick, 
hesitating voice behind Katharine. '^ Not like some I 
could name that has great impudence to put their noses 
into Kilsallagh." 

Katharine turned about, and the rigid whiteness of 
her face was terrible. 

" This is my mother, Lady Lynch," she said. 

Years afterwards Lady Lynch said that "This is 
my mother," spoken by Katharine's lips, affected her 
with a more profound sense of tragedy than the utter- 
ance of any great tragedian she had ever heard, and 
she had heard most of the great actors and actresses of 
her time. An impulse of immense compassion en- 
abled her to conquer her disgust. Her first thought 
had been to catch up Louise and scurry from the house. 
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Now, she thought, she knew why tragedy seemed to 
hang over Kilsallagh, the house by the churchyard, 
to brood under the roof of the house like something 
tangible that could be seen as well as felt. 

" You are very kind, Mrs. Duncan," she said, and 
she nerved herself to take without shrinking Maggie 
Duncan's clammy, not over-clean hand. She remem- 
bered now to have heard that the man who had in- 
herited the Norton money, with Lynch Hall to the 
back of it, had drunk himself to death. And so his 
widow was going the same easy and fatal way. The 
poor girl ! What a shocking thing for her ! 

Whatever else might have happened — and it seemed 
likely enough to be unpleasant, judging by the fact 
that Mrs. Duncan had turned with a lowering face to 
Nora Hayes, who stood in the background uncertain 
as to when she might say good-bye — ^was averted by 
the appearance of Mrs. Jones at the door. Mrs. Jones 
had put on a black silk apron over her black-stuff 
dress, and looked the very picture of a thoroughly 
respectable upper servant. 

" Begging your parding, ma'am," she said address- 
ing Mrs. Duncan with an even exaggerated respect, 
" there's someone — a little bit of a ragged muffin of a 
boy — as says 'e 'as a message for Mrs. Duncan and 
can't leave it." 

Mrs. Duncan smiled a wavering smile, which took 

in all the persons in the room except Nora Hayes, and 

remarked that she was always being wanted, so she 

w&Sf what with one ttimg wid. ^Tvotker^ and she hoped 

IdLdy Lynch would exc\]isa\iex. 
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In another minute the room was clear of her pres- 
ence. Something lingered behind horribly suggestive; 
it hung like an oppression in the beautiful room. For 
a minute Lady Lynch stared uneasily at the floor, 
without speaking. Louise de la Ferronaye also kepi 
her eyes lowered. 

Then Lizzie Brennan dashed in, evidently flurried^ 
bearing a pot of fresh tea. Nora Hayes came forward 
and recalled herself to Lady Lynch. Katharine 
poured out tea, excellent tea that had a suggestion to 
Lady Lynch of the tea she had drunk in this house 
many years ago. Mrs. Jones had sent up a tea better 
than is usually to be found in L*ish houses, where 
afternoon tea is a perfunctory sort of meal. Li 
Ireland it is a convention, where it is not a real con- 
viction, that food is not a thing that counts. 

Lady Lynch talked to Nora while Louise de la 
Ferronaye chattered to Katharine, swooping now and 
again on one of Mrs. Jones's delicious cakes and 
crunching it between her small even teeth. Already 
Louise had forgotten the note of tragedy that had 
been in the room, had perhaps missed its full 
significance. 

She declared that she had missed Katharine so much 
that she had been obliged to come in search of her. 
How strange that Katharine should not have known, 
through all their long talks, about mamarCs friendship 
with the adorable Lady Lynch ! Of course, they must 
have talked of it as they walked with their arms about 
each other through the winding walks of the old school 
garden. And Sir Martin — she must have told Katha- 
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rine of Sir Martin, who had played with Louise in 
childhood, and came back again a tall boy in the de- 
lightful but eccentric costume of Eton. To be sure, 
at that time Louise had not known Sir Martin as 
grown up — and 8o handsome. If maman had been 
like the others Louise would have only seen the play- 
mate of her childhood when closely guarded. What 
a great thing it was that maman was not like the 
others ! But it was a scandal to Madame la Marquise, 
Louise's grandmother. Louise wondered that there 
had not been a conseil de fannille to avert her going to 
Ireland in this most unregulated way. 

What! and Katharine had not even known that 
she was possessed of the estate, the Chateau of tbe 
Lynches! How was it Katharine had not known? 

Katharine, with little, scarcely-perceptible lines and 
shadows upon the fair beauty of her young face, an- 
swered in a dead voice — ^her light, bright voice had 
been one of her great charms — ^that she had not known. 
She knew nothing at all till Mr. Stafford, who had 
charge of her affairs, had laid everything before her in 
a business interview a few days after her return. SHe 
had been sent away as a small child. She had known 
nothing of Lynch Hall, not very much of Blilsallagh 
before she was lifted out of the old life and into the new. 
She had heard Louise talk of the Lynches, ignorant 
that she had supplanted them. 

She had many things to think of. Louise chattered 

like a canary in a gay French-English, turning now 

and again to include t\ie o^Jaiet^ \il t\^ft conversation- 

Ifow that she had found Y^ec ^.^L^tfedL ^SaSbmcv^ ^ 
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was not going to be parted from her. Katharine was 
to be included in this and that plan. Louise had the 
air of a spoilt child. She appealed to Lady Lynch 
to ratify her arrangements, and Lady Lynch assented, 
nodding and smiling back at her. Katharine said 
nothing. Louise rallied her on her silence. She had 
grown up, this Katharine, out of Louise's memory! 
Where were the jests, the laughter? She pinched her 
friend's cheek and shook her by the shoulders. Katha- 
rine smiled with an air of grave indulgence. She 
might have been ten, fifteen, twenty years older than 
Louise de la Ferronaye, so grave was her air. 

Presently Louise would explore her chere Katha- 
rine's domain. They went out to the garden, where 
the leaves fell in a steady golden shower, and a gar- 
dener's boy swept them up in a basket. Between the 
box borders the fallen glories of the year sent out an 
aromatic odour beneath their tread. A few apples yet 
hung yellow in the gnarled apple boughs, and the 
little tawny velvet and magenta chysanthemums were 
coming out in bright bunches on the shabby bushes. It 
was a delightful garden, with flowers and fruit and 
vegetables all growing together. The air seemed full 
of spices this sunny afternoon of late autumn, and the 
robins were singing most cheerfully as though they 
rejoiced that the silence of the choir had at last given 
them a hearing. The old wall of the churchyard had 
yet yellowing fruit upon it. It made an excellent 
south wall for the garden of Kilsallagh. No one could 
have suspected the ruined gables and the grass- 
covered graves the other side of the wall. 
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Louise thrust her arm affectionately through 
Katharine's. 

" How I love your garden ! " she said. " What a 
tangle I So different from our more precise gardens ! 
Is it not like the dear old days? Listen now, my 
Katharine; I have confidences for thee. At last I 
find thee alone. This last hour, an eternity, I have 
been doing what they call in England talking through 
the hat. I have learnt it from an English boy. It 
is a good phrase. I like the English phrases. I am 
here — ^listen, my Katharine " — she squeezed Katharine's 
arm ecstatically against her side — ^"because — I have 
done what no French girl of my rank has ever done: 
I have dared to have a romance. It is the EAglish 
blood of maman. . So says Madame, my grandmother, 
with indignation. They have sent my adored Henri 
to Brest. He is a naval lieutenant. His ship is under 
orders for the East. Me they send away lest Love 
should overstep everything and we meet. But for 
that would Madame la Marquise never have consented. 
She suggested the Sacre Coeur — at my age ! — but, after 
all, the Sacre Coeur is many hundreds of miles nearer 
to Brest. Henri has a relative there. You remember 
Miss Antoine? She is the aunt of Henri." 

She looked up into Katharine's face, her own dimp- 
Ung and sparkling. 

"Madame la Marquise arranges my marriage. The 
fiance is fifty and a widower. He is— oh ! so fat, and 
he adores his food; hie lias ^il^^ ^\^^ ^^^^ wid he is 
bald—M. le VicomtB. ^mvex^^^i's, l^feTv^v-Ai^ \^ ^^^^^ 
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he is handsome, he is brave, he adores me. I go to 
marry myself as you English do." 

They walked round and round the garden, pausing 
now and again within sight of the barred kitchen win- 
dows which overlooked the garden. Through the bars 
Katharine could see Mrs. Jones standing by a long 
table rolling pastry. Her figure, the very embodiment 
of order and respectability, seemed to give her assur- 
ance that there was no danger of her mother appear- 
ing again. Probably she was asleep — ^" sleeping it 
off," in the phrase the girl remembered, and shuddered 
at. 

Presently Katharine found herself walking with 
Lady Lynch, while Louise de la Ferronaye made 
friends with Nora Hayes, as keenly interested in the 
farmer's daughter who had won laurels in the field 
of intellect as though she were the daughter of a hun- 
dred nobles. Louise was insatiably eager about any 
life removed from her own aristocratic enclosed gar- 
den, and she seemed to have forgotten Katharine. 

They paused by a narrow little gate between laurel 
bushes, and saw the sun dropping redly to his setting. 

" I have only just heard," said Katharine, " that — 
that — ^I have been unfortunate enough to dispossess you 
and your son of your old home. I am so sorry." 

" My dear, don't be sorry," Lady Lynch said, with 
impulsive kindness. It was in her to be very sweet. 
" As a matter of fact it was ourselves who dispossessed 
ourselves — ^the extravagance of those who went before 
us. It was, perhaps, a fantastic piece oi\o^^V"^ wv^^ 
pare of old John Norton that made \iim ^mA. Xi^VaN^ 
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us his fortune, even to acquire Lynch Hall for the pur- ? 
pose of restoring it to us. You see, we were quite a 
ruined family and Lynch Hall lost to us before ever 
we heard of John Norton's fortune. After all, it was, 
I suppose, right that his own relatives should have the 
money he earned. 

Katharine turned on her great mournful eyes, in 
which the magnificent sunset had set up strange fires. 

" It has brought us no luck at all," she said ; " no 
luck at all. You see for yourself. And I — I have 
not even the claim of kinship. The Nortons were no 
kin of mine. I wish I could give it back to you ; I do, 
indeed." 

" My dear child, you must not take a morbid view 
of it. Perhaps, fortunately for you, people cannot 
shed their fortunes so easily. I believe it is almost 
as hard to give away a fortune as to get one. And 
money is a very desirable thing to have, if you will 
only listen to a worldly woman who has known the 
want of it." 

She smiled faintly while she patted Katharine's 
hand. 

" If you really wanted to get rid of your money 
there are lots of people who will be ready to help you/* 
she went on. "But I don't think you will do any- 
thing foolish with it — ^not with your face. Perhaps 
you are a little lonely, after the busy, convent-school 
life, with its many friends and interests. I, too, wa.s 
a child of the Sacre Coeur. How delightful it was. 
All the innocent friendships and adorations. The 
dear nuns." She sighed before she went on. " When 
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people discover you they will offer you more friend- 
ship than you know what to do with." 

''Because of the money," said Katharine drearily, 
but with no intention of cynicism. 

" You need not fear that" 

The words were eloquent in their fewness and 
simplicity. 

"You are very kind," Katharine said gratefully. 
She was wondering why she found it so easy to talk 
to Lady Lynch — almost a complete stranger to her. 
"But — I'm afraid my stepfather's plan for me has 
left me swinging between earth and heaven. I am 
in a sense dedoBseP 

" Good heavens, no," Lady Lynch said eagerly. " I 
hope you will come to us often while we are here. 
You will see that Louise will give you no peace. She 
18 devoted to you. And I am very glad that your 
stepfather's plan has not put you beyond liking 
Andrew Hayes's daughters. If I had had a girl of 
my own, I shouTd have been glad to see her friends 
with them. Their father is a very remarkable man, 
and they are worthy of him." 

She watched Katharine narrowly as she spoke. 

" I always liked their looks," Katharine said simply. 
^'I have not sought their friendship because there were 
reasons against it." 

"One reason being that Andrew Hayes had wit- 
nessed the will by which we benefited, and came for- 
ward to swear to tliSLt when the will waa mVasvxi^*'^ 

V oDly heard to-day that there was a m\i- ^ot%. 
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Hayes has just told me. Has the house been 
thoroughly searched for it? " 

" I believe so. The Court instituted a search." 
" And there was nothing? " 

" There was nothing." 

"Could the will have been destroyed by the other 
Nortons? The brother or sister? " 

"Not by them. They would be wax in John's 
hands even after he was dead. I should forget it if 
I were you. No doubt it was right his relatives should 
have the property before us. It will not affect your 
possible friendship for the daughters of Andrew 
Hayes?" 

" Oh, no. I knew my mother had something 
against him and Aunt Judy. I have been meaning 
to ask Mr. Stafford about it, but I see him so seldom. 
I am such a stay-at-home. I thought he had told me 
everything." 

She spoke somewhat absent-mindedly. Her eyes 
looked as though she were trying after something she 
had forgotten. 

The red ball of the sun fell below the horizon and 
suddenly the air was chilly. 

"I think it is time for my carriage," Lady Lynch 
said. ** I ordered it to return at five o'clock." They 
walked back to rejoin the others, who had gone round 
by another garden gate to the gravel sweep in front of 
the house where Lady Lynch's hired equipage 
awaited her. 
Just before they emerged V\V5kvil €\^ciX» ^\ ^Qo^ ^^5ssk^ 
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Katharine stopped her companion with her hand laid 
on her arm. 

" You are very good to me. Lady Lynch," she said. 
" But — please forgive me — don't let Louise come here 
any more. It is no place for her. You see; I am 
not able to have friendships." 

" I see that none of us can do without friends, my 
dear. The only way to keep Louise away will be by 
coming to her. Oh, you will not shut the door in 
Louise's face. You know her better than to think you 
will be able to do that." 

In spite of herself Katharine smiled, and not un- 
happily. She was very fond of Louise de la Ferronaye. 
Perhaps she was relieved at being told that the utter 
abstention from friendship which she proposed to her- 
self was impossible. 

" Very well, then," she said in a low voice. " Since 
you are so kind, I will come sometimes to see Louise 
while she stays." 

Lady Lynch laid one delicate ringed finger on the 
girl's cheek. 

" You will like me so well," she prophesied lightly, 
"by the time Louise leaves us that you will not be 
able to resist coming to see me for my sake." 

Afterwards Katharine remembered that she had said 
nothing at all about her meeting with Sir Martin 
Lynch, which had been in her thoughts often and often. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE WAKE. 

There came an evening when Katharine, returning 
home from Dublin, where she had attended an after- 
noon party in company with Louise, Sir Martin 
Lyiich being in close attendance, discovered her mother 
missing. It was a common enough thing for Mrs. 
Duncan to be missing. There were times when her 
daughter in the light of the sad knowledge that seemed 
to have made her old and understanding, hardly 
blamed her unhappy mother. She had never imagined 
anyone with so few resources. Her mother neither 
read nor wrote ; the woman's solace of needlework was 
beyond her, as were all housewifely pursuits. Katha- 
rine had tried to interest her in gardening and had 
failed. 

" You see, love," the mother would say, half- 
apologetically, half-proudly. "Being a business 
woman, I never took to the country life. My grdat 
taste was for business. It spoils a woman for private 
life altogether." 

As she said it she sighed, crossing her idle hands in 
her lap. Her moist eyes were reminiscent. Her shiny 
lips smiled. Katharine had grown sadly used to the 
moist eyes and the shiny lips. After being a com- 
paratively abstemious woman for the greater part of 
ber life, Mrs. Duncan \iad t>mv Aqt^w Vl\\\ «i an alarm- 
ing pace. Do what ftiey ^oxjXdi^ VJtic^ ^!»v5l^ t^^ ^sl- 
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elude drink. It came down the chimney, in at the 
keyhole, through locked doors, past all the vigilance 
of the servants. 

This afternoon she had been in her bedroom making 
some slight alterations in her toilet preparatory to 
Katharine's return. They always dined together at 
half-past seven, in a dignity which oppressed poor 
Mrs. Duncan, who spent her time between a desire to 
put the servants in their proper place — she had never 
been able to put anyone in their proper place — and 
an inclination to ask them to sit down and eat a bit 
sociably and not be standing about there with dishes 
in their hands. 

Lizzie Brennan had seen her in her bedroom and 
had helped her into the tea-gown which had been her 
daughter's choice for her, imparting to her interested 
ears while she did so the tale of her one short period 
of service in England. 

" I was the sickest girl for home you ever saw," she 
summed up, "before I ever sighted the land at all; 
an' I was between two minds whether or no I'd ask 
the Captain to take me back again an 'trust me to 
pay. But I'd promised me mother and the wages 
were grand. 'Twas when they called me Brennan, 
like a boy or a dog, that I took to me heels. They've 
terrible quare, unnatural ways over in England." 

Mrs. Duncan had listened with apparently absorbed 
interest. She was interested in the humble life to 
which she was horn. Unlike an Englisl^K^OTCkJKEL oWiffit 
cImx and type, she was entirely unmteteaXfeQi \xi ^ A»» 
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above her — entirely unspeculative as to their doings 
and thinkings. 

Lizzie had found her her handkerchief half a dozen 
times — ^Mrs. Duncan had a positive gift for losing and 
mislaying things — had fastened her dress, and the 
chain about her neck, from which was suspended a 
heavy gold locket containing a picture of Katharine 
when she was a baby, flanked by one of Tom Duncan, 
little, acute, mean-looking, yet with some capacity for 
idealism about the well-shaped forehead. 

She had asked Lizzie for something or other which 
it had taken only a few minutes to procure. When 
the girl returned with it, Mrs. Duncan was missing. 
And on the heels of the discovery had come Katharine. 

Where had she gone to in the dark, bareheaded, with- 
out even a shawl about her? 

A little kitchen-maid supplied the clue. There was 
a wake in the village. Poor Bridget Hennessy and 
her baby waking together. Someone had come dur- 
ing the morning to ask for flowers and candles, some 
clean linen, some black ribbon, and other odds and 
ends. The Irish cabin is unsupplied against any 
emergencies. The applicant had interviewed Mrs. 
Duncan, who had given lavidily, with both hands, as 
was her way. 

Lizzie remembered that the mistress had talked of 

the wake regretfully, saying she would have liked to 

go there, but Katty wouldn't like it — ^Katharine was 

always Katty, no matter to whom her mother was 

speaking— to which lAzzie \v«lQl T^-^^TA^i tlvat Miss 

Katharine would have no o\y\^wcv \ft \ssst \sssi5m. 
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going there during the day when it was quiet, before 
the boys were home from work and the fun began. 

" It wouldn't be the same thing," Mrs. Duncan had 
said sadly, "to be going in the day-time like the 
quality. It wouldn't be neighbourly-like at all." 

Lizzie now volunteered to go in search of her, add- 
ing doubtfully that she wasn't sure she'd come with 
her. She'd come with Mrs. Jones maybe. But Kath- 
arine preferred to go herself. She merely said that 
she couldn't have her mother coming home in the 
dark, and would Lizzie please tell the coachman she 
wanted the brougham to go into the village. 

While she sat in the carriage, going back the way 
she had just come from the station, she was oppressed 
with the feeling that she must always be Katharine 
swinging betwixt earth and heaven, belonging neither 
to the one or the other. Not for the first time, she 
arraigned Tom Duncan's will for her which was to 
make her a lady. She had a curious feeling as though 
the ladyhood he had foisted upon her might slip away 
and leave her Katty of the little confectioner's shop 
on the Quay ; Katty who lived most of the time in the 
kitchen, a noisome, underground place, where in flood- 
time, the river water oozed through the damp flags, 
whose playground was the street. What fairy-tale 
was it that had lifted her out of that life to become 
the friend of Louise de la Ferronaye? Stranger still, 
in the city of her birth, to be received on terms of 
equality by those who were as far above her squalid 
childhood bs the angels in heaven. ^«kS tvo\» ^Okv^ 
sodsl elevation too violent ? Might \t not ^vp «^^1 
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from her, leaving her like her mother, who sighed in- 
cessantly for the days when she served behind her own 
counter and attended the customers at the little round 
tables with their soup or their mutton chops, or their 
tea, vilely cooked, but sweetened perhaps by the word 
of banter with the beautiful widow? 

The thought of the old squalid life affected Katha- 
rine with a sense of physical nausea. She remem- 
bered the wretched room where she had slept, the bed 
with its course discoloured sheets, the garments which 
had been hers, and turned away with a shudder. The 
ladyhood which Tom Duncan had forced upon her 
had laid hold on her, and was not to be dislodged so 
lightly. After all, she blessed Tom Duncan for his 
gift. Between earth and heaven, if she must swing 
for ever, yet a thousand times better be what she was 
than what she might have been. 

The carriage turned into the long line of cottages, 
with a disproportionate number of public-houses, 
which was the village street. Half-way down it 
stopped at a door which was open, sending yellow 
light into the street. Katharine alighted and ^ent 
into the cottage. She had never come into contact 
with death, and for the moment her heart quailed at 
the thought of it, so that she had to force herself to 
cross the threshold ; for a moment she thought of ask- 
ing her coachman to take a message from her to her 
mother if she was there. 

But even while she t\io\x|^\. ol Si^ dckft realised its 
impossibility. For a momeiit ^<i V^\\.^\&^^V^^\^ssSk. 
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on the half -door; the next she had lifted the latch and 
gone in. 

The room, a large kitchen, was full of people, who 
all stared at Katharine. They were sitting by the wall 
conversing quietly enough. It was a little too early 
yet for the young people and the wake-games and the 
songs, the curious accompaniments of a wake among 
the lower classes in Ireland. 

The hearth was swept and garnished. On a table 
at the foot of the bed a number of candles were burn- 
ing in sUver candle-sticks which Katharine recognised 
for her own property. On a table in the centre of the 
room were tobacco and snuff and a plate of salt. A 
gallon-jar, flanked by tumblers and mugs and tea-cups, 
was also there; and there was a barrel in the comer 
which doubtless contained porter. 

She took in the whole of it, standing by the half- 
door, her gloved hand yet resting on it. Her mother 
sat in a corner. Her head was bent over something 
which Katharine's young eyes discovered to be an old 
pack of cards. She was telling fortunes to a few 
giggling girls. Plainly she was for the minute 
oblivious of her flight from home and the fact that it 
was the dinner-hour and that her daughter must have 
returned and the house agog for her absence. 

"Here's the lovecard to you, Bridget Doyle," she 
said ; " and a fair man for you but a dark woman 
against you. She's coming across the sea. And 
there'll be a ring to you, but something may come be- 
tween you and it." 

A big four-poster bed, its pillars s^atYied «JoowX* ^HSo. 
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linen tied with broad bands of black, took up a 
great portion of the room. Beside it an old man was 
kneeling saying his prayers aloud, the big beads 
dropping through his fingers as he pi*ayed. Beyond 
him something rose up — the strange and awful 
shape of the coflin. The lid of it leant by the bed- 
post, within a few inches of Mrs. Duncan as she told 
her cards. There was a curious smell of the new wood 
of the coffin and the black cloth with which it was 
covered. A piece of gauze lay over the face of the 
dead woman, but from where she stood Katharine 
could see the rigid line of the figure, with the stiffly 
upstanding feet, below them a little swathed bundle, 
the face of which was hidden. 

Someone came shuffling from an inner room, a 
youngish man, his face distorted with tears. Plainly 
he had been comforting himself, for the fumes of stale 
whisky filled the air as he came. He peered at Katha- 
rine out of his bloodshot eyes. 

" You're welcome. Miss," he said, " kindly welcome. 
Sure, 'tis good of you to come visitin' the poor neigh- 
bours in their trouble. Come an' look at her. Doesnt 
she make a lovely corpse ? An' to think I'm left with- 
out her this night ! " 

Hardly knowing what she did, Katharine allowed 
herself to be drawn to the bedside. The widower 
whisked off the piece of gauze and revealed a little 
yellow face, the cowl of the brown habit of Mount 
Carmel drawn closely over it. The curious quietness 
of the little face and fegvvte ^^m^^d tc^ calm her terrors. 
If she could have seen t\v^m WCcvoviX, Ki^fe ^^"^^ifei. 
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coffin, without the habit and cowl, she thought she 
would have been no more afraid. Half-unconsciously 
she dropped on her knees by the bedside and hid her 
face against the fine white linen sheet on which her 
own monogram stared her in the face. 

She looked up at the sound of her mother's voice. 

" Were you lookin' for me, Katty ? " The voice 
had a wheedling sound which hurt Katharine's heart. 
She could not endure that her mother should be afraid 
of her. " I'll come home with you this minute, honey 
asthore. Sure, I thought you wouldn't be home this 
great while yet, an' so I just threw the shawl about 
my head and came to have a last look at poor Bridget. 
Twas the decent little woman she was, and poor Pat 
greatly to be pitied." 

Katharine got upon her feet. She said something 
to the widower, who gave her an excited blessing. 
Somehow she got her mother out of the house, though 
one or two of the women who had been anticipating 
the festivities of the evening tried to detain her some- 
«^hat noisily, protesting against her leaving them when 
the fun was only beginning. The widower had filled 
i tumbler half- full with fiery whisky, and was declar- 
ing that Mrs. Duncan mustn't leave them without 
svetting her mouth at all events. 

Katharine put back the whisky gently. With the 
Jame gentleness she refused the slice of currant cake 
md the glass of something they called sherry, offered 
herself. As she pushed her mother quietly through 
he door before her, she was conscious ttiat tt\^ Xx^^vsv^ 
sa-gown bad dragged in the mud, and t\iat \3Dkft ^csiwcL- 
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at-heel house-slippers which had carried her mother 
over half a mile of wet clay were hanging from her 
feet. 

In the brougham Katharine was tenderly reproach- 
ful. There were times when she had a fierce repulsion 
for her mother as though the old love had mortified; 
times again when she repented with a terror at herself 
and an aching tenderness over the lovely mother who 
had been so loving to her long ago, in whom the child 
had found no wrong. She refused now to be aware 
of the smeU of ardent spirits. She took off her own 
furs and wrapped them about her mother's shoulders 
She pulled off the wet slippers and chafed the feet, 
cold in the damp stockings, with her two hands. 

" Ah, you are cold," she said, " you are cold," her 
own passionate, compassionate tenderness wrapping 
her about in such warmth that she forgot the bitter 
realisation of her dreams. 

The carriage rolled swiftly along the dark road, 
with its overhanging trees ; and, as Katharine fondled 
her feet, the mother broke into tears. 

" Indeed, 'tis too kind you are to me, Katty," she 
said. " And I don't deserve it. Sure, I know I don't 
'Tis the scandalous mother I am to you. Maybe if 
you'd never gone away from me I'd have been dif- 
ferent. Many's the time when you were a baby and 
I left a widow — ^sure second marriages are never the 
same — I used to hold the two little feet of you, as 
jou're holding my poor old sinful feet now, and put 
them in my breast, and t\verj Qlt^^ >3ftfc ^\d out of my 
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Katharine bent her head over the two feet laid in 
her delicate lap and chafed them with a passion that 
was more eloquent than words. 

"I was terribly lonely the years you were away 
from me," the mother went on. " You see, love, the 
grand people wouldn't look at me, even the farmers 
never took to Tom's people; Judy and her mother 
never thought me good enough for Tom, though I 
was good enough for his betters. So I turned where 
I met kindness. Maybe some of them were old vil- 
lains, but not all of them, and they made much of me." 

The carriage turned in at the gates of Kilsallagh. . 
Things were very different since Katharine had come. 
The road to the house was made and fenced off. There 
were new lodge-gates and a gatekeeper in the renovated 
lodge. 

" Could you turn to m^, now ? " said Katharine. " I 
won't go away from you. I've been away too much 
lately. I'll stay at home with you, mother dear." 

" Oh, no, no, Katty. That would be too much, to 
expect you to give up your grand friends for me. I'd 
like to please you; I would, indeed, dear. Maybe if 
you were to take me out of it I mightn't be wanting 
to run round to the village " 

That night Katharine made up her mind. She 
would give up Kilsallagh. Perhaps Judy and her 
mother would like to live there instead of on the 
South Circular Road. At Lynch Hall, far away from 
her old associates, her mother might make another 
start. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE OLD FAMILY. 

At Lynch Hall Katharine had for nearest neighbours, 
as neighbours went in those parts, Lord Kilmurrough. 
His place, Castle Murrough, was about three miles off 
as the crow flies, some five miles by road. 

Katharine was not long settled in when an enormous 
old yellow barouche, drawn by a pair of antediluvian 
horses, drew up on the gravel-sweep in front of the 
hall-door one day ; and out of it stepped Lord Kilmur- 
rough, who proceeded to assist an old lady to alight 
with great care. With the same extreme carefulness, 
he assisted her up the steps of Lynch Hall, and as they 
arrived at the drawing-room door Katharine, who 
awaited them there, could hear him instructing the 
old lady as to the step down which made a good many 
of Katharine's visitor's come in head-foremost . 

There was a strong likeness between mother and 
son, except that Lady Kilmurrough was very tiny 
whereas her son was more than common tall. Both 
had the fine, aristocratic features, the colourless skin, 
the rather unusually light and observant eyes; both 
had the handsome mouth that closed when the owner 
was not speaking. 

"My son has brought me to see you. Miss Eyre," 

Lady Kilmurrough said, inspecting Katharine with 

frank curiosity. " He would have it. I very seldom 

leave my own fireside novj. My daughter-in-law 

might be taking all ttiat oft mj \iajtkafir-\i^'^\' 
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She glanced sharply from her son to Katharine, 
who, having nothing else to say, merely murmured 
that she felt it very kind of Lady Kilmurrough to 

come. 

" Confess, now, you never heard of me," the old 
lady went on in her sharp way, her head glancing from 
side to side like a bird's. " Lady Kilmurrough. Why, 
it's years since I left the world behind. I'm forgotten. 
It's a shame for me to be here still, so it is." 

" I couldn't do without you," Lord Kilmurrough 
said, bending his handsome head till it was about on 
a level with the old lady's ear. Katharine felt that 
she began to like him. She had always been inclined 
to like him, but had been held back by Mrs. Bra- 
bazon's denunciations of his many flirtations. 

" Oh, indeed, you could do without me very well," 
the old lady said, flashing her dark eyes towards him ; 
" if you had a wife. Isn't it a shame for him, Miss 
Eyre, to be going on like this? You've heard of him, 
maybe, ogling the girls up in Dublin, and meaning 
nothing by it at all. 'Heir-presumptive, Theobald 
Blake, third cousin,' I read that the other day in 
Burhe^ and it nearly gave me a fit. Isn't it a wonder 
he'd be having Theobald Blake, third cousin, for his 
presumptive heir and not to be ashamed of it? " 

Katharine's eyes met Lord Kilmurrough's and she 
smiled — a more friendly smile than she had given his 
Lordship hitherto. 

"My mother's very embarrassing," he murmured. 
" It I y^asn ^t so hardened I should YAw^?'* 

''Ob, indeed, jouVe got no blushea \^^ *^^ 1^^' 
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But what's the good of having the family wash done 
under Miss Eyre's eyes? You're sympathetic, my 
dear, or I wouldn't have brought it out. It's a sore 
point with me ; always rankling it is. Well, my dear, 
I'm glad you're at Lynch Hall. I couldn't bear the 
other tenants. Too English for me altogether. Bar- 
ring the Lynches, there's no one I'd rather see than 
yourself in it. You have a Galway name. What 
branch of the Eyres do you belong to ? " 

" I'm afraid I don't belong to any," said Katharine, 
and blushed ever so slightly. 

" It's a good name, anyhow," went on the old lady 
consolingly. 'AH the Eyres have good blood. I 
wouldn't like, now to have anyone at Lynch Hall who 
was called Prodgers. I once met a woman in London 
who was called Prodgers. She was married to a 
brewery, I think. Didn't seem ashamed of her name, 
either. And how do you find Lynch Hall, my dear? " 

" Very full of the Lynches," replied Katharine: 
and then wondered why she had said it. 

" You can't escape from them," Lady Kilmurrough 
said understandingly. "Is that Cecilia Lynch's pic- 
ture I see up there ? Pretty creature ! She had the 
brownest eyes I ever saw and the quietest. She died 
the year after her marriage. Didn't you say, Hugo, 
that Martin Lynch was coming to stay with us for a 
bit?" 

" He's coming to shoot wild duck and for any other 
shooting that can be ^slSl;' Y:\\m\OTo\i^h replied 
''He's tired of danciivg t\vrow^\v ^ C>^^^^ ^^'^^T 
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"You've danced through a good many, and you're 
not tired of it," said the mother snappishly. 

He was beautifully patient with her. Leaning over 
her chair, he lifted and kissed her little old yellow 
hand. 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Eyre," the old lady said 
graciously. " I'm like the man who could never keep 
Bang Charles's head out of the conversation. Do you 
know I never look a new young woman in the face," 
she stared hard at Katharine, " but what I hope that 
she may be my deughter-in-law." 

For the life of her Katharine could not help laugh- 
ing. She laughed now with a heightened colour, and 
Kilmurrough joined the laughter. 

"You see what my friends have to put up with," 
lie said good-humouredly. 

" Oh, it's no laughing matter," the old lady said 
crossly. " If you think you're doing your duty to me 
and the family and the country and the State by going 
on as you're going, I don't think it. ' Heir presump- 
tive, Theobald Blake, third cousin.' " 

She made the quotation with a fierce snort, but 
immediately recovered herself as Mrs. Duncan came 
into the room, followed by Judy. 

Mrs. Duncan had been on her good behaviour for 
some time and had recovered a measure of her good 
looks. She was as wax now in Katharine's hands, and 
in the soft black dress which became the ruins of her 
once beautiful complexion, she had the remains of 
beauty. Sitting gingerly on the edge oi a elMiT.^^\ScL 
z little lace-edged handkerchief betw^n ^i^'t ^^'ts^v 
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she was a striking contrast to the angular Judy, with 
her flat, inexpressive face and hard mouth. Judy 
looked as though she were cut out to be a prison 
wardress or the keeper of lunatics. 

Katharine insisted on her mother and her aunt 
meeting her visitors. They consented, very much 
against their wills. Both would much rather have 
left the grandeur of life to Katharine, and have scur- 
ried before a carriage or the approach of a visitor. 
But Katharine would not have it. She introduced her 
relatives, and only smiled to herself at the gasp of 
astonishment with which Lady Kilmurrough beheld 
Judy. 

To see Judy balancing a tea-cup and saucer on her 
outspread fingers, like an acrobat performing a feat, 
was something to stare at. It was good old china, 
too, and apparently Judy appreciated that fact, for 
when she detached the cup from its saucer she held 
on to the delicate handle as though it were something 
that by its weight might drag itself from her hold. 

Lady Kilmurrough noticed and approved the china, 
and her praise of it led Mrs. Duncan to remark that 
it was the china they used every day, with a sugges- 
tion that there was something much finer behind. 

There was always an antagonism between Judy and 
her sister-in-law. Judy, looking like something that 
belonged to the stone age, in the hardest of hard grey 
stuffs, known to the mid- Victorians as linsey-woolsey, 
said snappishly that if that china had always been 
used every day there wouldn't be much of it left by 
now. ; that for her part she liked her tea out of some- 
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thing solider, something you could get a grip of, and 
not those slippery little handles that you could never 
be sure you were holding on to at all, at all. 

" Hoity-toity ! " said Lady Kilmurrough, believing 
apparently that her remark was inaudible, although 
it was really quite loud. 

Lord Kilmurrough threw himself into the breach 
with great presence of mind. As though by accident, 
he drew a chair beside Judy's, and Katharine, with a 
sense of bewildered amazement, heard him touching 
on one subject after another in the endeavor to find 
out what subject interested her. Judy would have 
been quite willing to talk about Katharine herself but 
that was a subject he steered her clear of dexterously. 
He also got her through the shoals of the iniquities of 
servants, which Judy, not from first-hand experience, 
was quite ready to expand upon. At this point Mrs. 
Duncan lent a greedy ear. She thought she knew 
more about the subject than Judy, so she plunged into 
it, merely remarking that her sister-in-law had not 
changed her servants for sixteen years, so could have 
very little to complain of. This was an assumption 
which Judy disdained to play up to. 

" 'Tis a natural boy does be doin' for me," she re- 
marked. " I wouldn't have one of those hussies in my 
house for sixteen hours." 

Mrs. Duncan hastily changed the subject, hoping 
that Lord Kilmurrough had not taken in her sister- 
in-law's damaging admission. They got on to read- 
ing. Mrs. Duncan in her day had tead V)a.w\sa.TA^ ^\ 
^ame7y fferalds^ oung Ladie^ Jouraols^ 'LouS.o'fv 
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Readers^ and London Journals. She thought their 
modem successors sadly behind them in point of merit 
Lord Kilmurrough found himself called upon to de- 
cide as to whether the Dorothy series or the BVue-BeU 
was the best. Mrs. Duncan lamented that she had not 
her library by her. It appeared to consist chiefly of 
bound volumes of the periodicals she loved. 

"I like sensible reading," said Judy. "Not that 
I've much time, through doing so much of my own 
house-work. My mother takes a lot of waiting on. 
Every morning IVe to read the Freeman to her from 
the Births, Deaths and Marriages to the Auctions. 
There's often nice bits in the advertisements, too. In 
the evening she likes a chapter of 'Hell Opened to 
Christians,' or it might be ' Valentine McClutchy, the 
Irish Land Agent,' or ' Speeches from the Dock.' She 
never tires of the things she's used to." 

Katharine was unaware of the skirmishing between 
her mother and Judy. She had accompanied Lady 
Kilmurrough in her inspection of the room and the 
things it contained. The walls were panelled in wood 
coloured a pleasant yellow brown. Round about it 
went the portraits of the Lynch ladies, in gilt oval 
frames, relieved here and there by a mirror with 
branching candlesticks. Pictures and furniture 
seemed to be old friends to Lady Kilmurrough. She 
picked up now and again a bit of silver, a miniature, 
some trifle or other and stood toying with it while she 
recalled its associations. And the pictures. There 
was CfeciJia Lynch, Sir "NLaT\iai'^ ^\mt-^ there was her 
mother in a curious wUte irVXi^aL csc^ ^^^ ^Xowsfc-^^^SisR. 
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satin gown. There was a boy standing by a pony — a 
little velvet hunting cap on his fair curls. That was 
Martin Lyilch's grandfather. The pictures went back 
many generations. In the dining-room which they 
walked to across the hall, there was a row of highly- 
coloured male Lynches, portraits in red hunting-coats, 
in military uniforms, in peruques and periwigs. 

"The Lynches were here three hundred years," 
Lady Kilmurrough said, watching the girl's face 
closely. " The place must be full of their ghosts." 
" It is," Katharine said simply. 
Lady Kilmurrough stared. 

" How do you get your servants to stay with you ? 
They'll iSy on the hint of a ghost." 
" I think they appear only to me." 
"Ah, well, I hope the pretty ones appear. There's 
Cecilia now. I don't expect Cecilia would hurt any- 
one. I wouldn't be so sure of Anthony, that one there 
in the knee-breeches. Anthony was up to all sorts 
of mischief, but I don't think he'd frighten a pretty 
girl like you, my dear. Nor Sir Michael. He was 
Judge of the Common Pleas. He had a beautiful 
^ay with women." 

"I think, I should be more afraid of Sir Michael 
than any of them. Do you remember — perhaps you . 
have not seen it — a reproduction of that portrait of 
Sir Michael in Berlin wool-work. It hangs at the 
foot of my bed. There is something oddly terrifying 
about the beaded eyes. I have thought of having it 
removed." 
^ J remember the thing perfectly. Poox KivMl Sv^ 
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it — ^Anna Lynch. She was married; she was crossed 
in love. It was a famous story. Amby Bodkin ab- 
ducted her, and poor Amby was shot as he was racing 
the sheriff and his men. Her arms had to be un- 
clasped from about his neck, they said. She was in a 
dead faint, and Amby never spoke again. They said 
it was made up between them so Amby should have 
her fortune. Sir Michael wouldn't hear of her marry- 
ing Amby, who had run through all he ever possessed. 
Anyhow, poor Anna never quite recovered the shock. 
She dressed ridiculously young till the day she died. 
She was a very old woman then, but the fashions never 
altered for Anna. Her maid used to make her dresses 
— ^short-waisted and lower in the neck than suited a 
woman of her age. Ringlets, too, and shoes without 
heels, and white stockings. She never seemed to feel 
the cold. Everyone was good to her, and she spent 
her time at fancy needlework. I should like to see 
the picture of Sir Michael, if only for poor Anna's 
sake." 

They went up the wide stairs to the upper corridor. 
Everywhere from the walls the Lynches stared at them. 

"I feel that the house is more theirs than mine," 
Katharine said as they went along the corridor. 

" That is the worst of old houses. Those who have 
lived there leave their mark on the place. Yet who 
would live in a new house if an old one was at hand! 
You won't let the Lynches drive you out ? " 

" I had not thought of that," Katharine said in » 

voice of surprise. "1 VJcmik ^^xVi^-^^ they would 

rather have me here ttiaii tVe \^^^ \fcTi^\s^^ 
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" You're better to look at," Lady Kilmurrough re- 
sponded, "much better than Lady Wessex. That 
woman did make a guy of herself. Not that I ever 
saw her out of a motor-veil and goggles. They didn't 
waste much of their society on us; but when they were 
here they had the house filled with English. He's a 
new man, is Lord Wessex. A hundred years ago his 
great-grandfather was selling cloth behind a London 
counter." 

Lord Kilmurrough had apparently found a way of 
keeping the peace between the two ladies who had been 
left in his charge, for they were discussing coimtry life 
most amicably when Katharine and Lady Kilmur- 
rough returned. Katharine caught her mother's con- 
cluding words. 

" I daren't be out in it," — she was apparently talk- 
ing of the country night. " Every shadow and every 
clap o' the wind 'ud put the heart across in me. Kil- 
sallagh was bad enough, next door to the churchyard, 
and them unchancy rooks making the greatest noise 
you ever heard above in the old trees. They were a 
terrible bother building their nests in our chimneys. 
But at Kilsallagh you could see the light of Dublin 
on the sky. I was always used to Dublin and the 
greatest of life coming and going." 

At this moment Judy, perhaps to prevent further 
disclosures, knocked over the tiny tea-tray at her elbow 
on which her cup stood, and the delicate cup and saucer 
were broken in a thousand pieces. As soon as the 
confusion had abated the visitors took their departure. 
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Having helped his mother into the carriage, Lord 
Kihnurrough came back to say good-bye to Katha- 
rine, who had accompanied her guests to the door, hold- 
ing her hands just a little longer than was necessary. 

" I hear you expect Dublin visitors next week," he 
said. 

" Alicia Crowley is coming to me," she said. 
He blinked a little before her direct gaze and re- 
covered himself. 

" That will be pleasant for me," he said; " I admire 
Miss Crowley particularly. We must have some 
gaieties while she stays. I shall have visitors, too." 

"That will be delightful. I was wondering what 
I could do to entertain her. The resources here are 
not many. 

"You don't know till you've tried. We shall put 
our best foot foremost." 

He hurried away, and Katharine could hear him 
apologising profusely to his mother for having detained 
her. He was certainly an excellent son, if he made an 
unsatisfactory lover. 

Returning to the drawing-room, she heard Judy's 
voice raised acrimoniously. 

" I'd rather smash the whole harlequin set than to 
have you tellin' Katty's grand friends how you were 
a business woman and kept a shop on the Quays at 
Dublin. Didn't I see it startin' from your lips? I 
was just in time to stop it. 'Tis destroyin' the girl's 
prospects we both oi \ib aTfe\ oiAy she's got too good a 
heart to get shut of us. I>oD?\,\'teMs^ 'Cwb ^x^Vsa.^^ 
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gone away sayin' to the lord that we're a quare-lookin' 
pair to be cocked up each side of Katty? " 

Katharine went in, to find her mother wiping her 
eyes, and the two combatants reduced to a silence 
only broken by occasional sniffs on the part of Mrs. 
Duncan, who was always one to weep easily. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" THERE WAS NO WILI^." 



KATHARINE dreamt of Anna Lynch. That distraught 
lady, just as Lady Kihnurrough had described her, in 
a skimpy white frock and sandals, with ringlets fall- 
ing either side of her sad oval face, sat by Katharine's 
bed at a Berlin wool-work frame. She was working at 
her father's picture, holding a bead poised on a needle- 
end while she glanced towards an invisible model for 
guidance. 

" Why are you here ? " Katharine asked her. 

" Oh, fie ! " the lady, or the ghost said, shaking her 
ringlets. " You don't want to turn out the dead 
Lynches as well as the living." 

Katharine awoke in the grey dawn. She had been 
nearly six weeks at Lynch Hall, and now it was 
February and light somewhere about seven o'clock. 
She was so certain that it was not a dream that she 
sat bolt upright in bed peering about the room, full 
of the grey shadows, to see where Anna had vanished 
to. There was no one, though she thought something 
stirred in the shadows below the picture of Sir 
Michael; and reassurance came to her with the song 
of a springing lark and the stir of servants in the 
house. Katharine had moved her whole establish- 
ment from Kilsallagh to Lynch Hall, leaving Kilsal- 
lagh in charge of the iaiAttita P^g,^ till Judy had 
made up her mind as to ^\v^>3ftfcT ^^ %xA\iKt ^s^siS&ks. 
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were going to live there or not. Peggy was quite 
happy in the lodge, where she had not to endure the 
rule of Mrs. Jones, and with the care of Katharine's 
fowls to occupy her time. There was about Lynch 
Hall these days the pleasant stir without which a 
country house is apt to be melancholy. Horses neighed 
from the stables, dogs barked, there was the sound of 
men's voices from the stable-yard. Certainly there 
was nothing to be afraid of. 

While she lay waiting till it should be time for her 
morning cup of tea and her letters, which arrived 
punctually, thanks to Mrs. Jones, at the stroke of 
eight, the dream of the night filled her head. At 
Lynch Hall it was impossible to get away from the 
Lynches ; every brick and stone of the old place seemed 
to belong to them. Their influence had coloured the 
whole house as the sun and the wind had stained it 
with lichen. Turn where she would, she could not 
get away from them. It was not as though the furni- 
ture of the house had been changed. John Norton had 
bought it as it stood from the mortgagees. On the old 
chairs and couches of brocade and stamped leather 
Lynches had sat: Katharine had heard the chairs, of 
evenings when she was alone in the rooms, crack and 
groan as though people got up from or sat down in 
them. In the great four-posters they had slept. The 
looking-glasses had reflected their faces. Once in the 
dusk she had been almost certain that a face had 
looked over her shoulder into the conch-shaped glass 
of her dressing-table ; but, of course, it was an illusion 
of the half-lights and her somewhat overstrained 
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nerves. She never sat down at table that she did not 
see the Lynches step out of the frames and sit down 
with her, looking at each other in polite wonder at the 
presence of herself, an intruder. 

It was impossible to get away from the Lynches. 
The old people in the cabins remembered them; the 
church was full of their tablets; the countryside of 
their legends. The obelisk of stone thUt rose in her 
sight every time she looked out of her front windows 
had been built by a Lynch in the great famine to give 
employment to the starving. Under a slab in front 
of the hall door lay Sir Hercules Lynch, who would 
not be parted from his horse and dog to lie in con- 
secrated ground, and so slept at his own threshold in 
their company. A gap in the mountain wall, which 
rose in front of the house, marked a chasm which was 
known as "Sir Toby's Leap," from a feat of horse- 
manship on the part of one of the Lynches. It was 
no new thing to have been talked to about the old 
family as Lady Kilmurrough had talked to her to-day. 
Everyone she met, gentle and simple, was sure, sooner 
or later, to bring up the memories of the Lynches. 

She was thinking so intently that she hardly noticed 
vrhen Lizzie came in with the tea, remarking that 
she'd have let Miss Katharine sleep on if it hadn't 
been for the nonsense of that woman, as though an 
hour or so, more or less, mattered. 

Only Judy kept her company at the breakfast-table. 

Mrs. Duncan relieved the tedium of country-life by 

spending her mornmgs m V^fed.^ ^hich kept her out of 

mischief's way, as 3\x^^ TOm-axka.^ \»Qk >we3KiS&. ^\&\s 
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who had been endlessly ingenious in finding excuses 
for her brother's lapses, had nothing but scorn for her 
sister-in-law's frailties, although she took care usually 
to keep it out of Katharine's sight. 

" If you're goin' out," said Judy at the end of break- 
fast, " I'll step as far with you as the post-office." 

It was the first time she had volunteered her com- 
pany to Katharine, who went out in pretty well all 
weathers for a morning walk with the dogs. 

The air was full of the promise of spring. In the 
6heltered places of the garden the snowdrops were up 
and the primulas shaking out their pretty frills of 
white and lavender. Star-shaped yellow jasamine 
covered the house wall with its pale gold, and the 
compelling sweetness of the clumps of wallflowers was 
everywhere. 

They set off in the midst of a circle of leaping and 
yelping dogs, Judy's face wearing an expression of 
sour disapproval. She was no more tolerant of the dog 
than most of the race she belonged to, although she 
would say that she liked dogs well enough in their 
places, their places meaning somewhere out of sight. 
However, she said nothing. Her attitude towards 
Katharine since the latter's home-coming had been that 
of the subject to the queen; and the queen can do no 
wrong. 

Ase they went along the high cliff path the golden 
mist that had overhung the bay lifted, revealing the 
water broken to a myriad glittering facets. With the 
passing of the mist the fishing-boats bega.ii to ^wX. ovi^^ 
resting low in the water under their patcViedi ^"i^^Ssfe 
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a flock of brooding birds. Beyond where the land 
ended in two grey horns, the sea sparkled on and on, 
with here and there a rock lifting its dark shape out 
of the splendour. The gulls wheeled and screamed 
about their heads. At a safe distance from the cliff's 
edge they stood and gazed to westward. 

" What do they call that ? " asked Judy, indicating 
the handful of houses scattered at the edge of the pro- 
montory to the north of the bay; " is it a village? " 

" It is a fishing village — Lynchs' Point, they call it" 

" The whole place seems to be Lynchs','' said Judy, 
putting Katharine's thoughts into words. 

So Judy had felt it — Judy, the least sensitive of 
mortals, as Katharine would have considered her; she, 
too, had been conscious of the dead hand that stretched 
between the Lynch possessions and the living usurpers. 

" 'Tis better at Kilsallagh," said Judy sourly, 
*' where you didn't be hearin' of the Lynches at every 
hand's turn." 

" Have you made up your mind about Kilsallagh? " 
Katharine asked. 

" You might be comin' back to it yourself ? " 

" If I did there would be plenty of room for us all. 
It's a rambling old place." 

" Indeed we're no better than millstones about your 
neck," Judy broke out in a sudden fury. "What's 
the good at all of your bein' what my brother made you 
if you've commonality like us about you all the time! 
Don't I know what the oul' lady said to the lord, the 
minute their backs were Yaxyh^^ ^^^t^xday ? She said, 
^Tbat^a a quare-lootin? gBLX^Jao ^<bV^\sst vccl%sss^V 
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Some unexpected delicacy made Judy leave the 
mother out of it. 

Katharine turned very red, as though the reference 
were to herself. 

"I thought you and Lord Kilmurrough were great 
friends," she said lamely. 

" 'Twas that he was keepin' Maggie an' myself from 
flyin' at each other's eyes," said Judy philosophically. 
"He has a great wish for you. An' besides, I dare- 
say he was laughin' at us. I wouldn't blame him." 

" Oh, I don't think he would do that." 

" You might marry him or someone like him if it 
wasn't for us," Judy said discontentedly. 

Katharine laughed. 

" I don't think that at all likely." 

" I didn't say him," persisted Judy. " There's 
plenty like him. Poor Tom 'ud have liked a lord for 
you, Katty. I'll tell you what I've been thinkin' of: 
why shouldn my mother and your mother and myself 
set up house at Kilsallagh? She'd be glad enough to 
go. She's sick of the loneliness. You needn't be 
afraid ; I'd keep a good watch over her. You wouldn't 
find all them ould rogues an' ruffians at Kilsallagh and 
me there." 

Katharine shook her head. 

"I know what you're thinking of — that she doesn't 
like me. I'm sorry for it. I'd do my best not to be 
hard on her, Katty, for your sake." 

Katharine was oddly touched. 

" I am sure you would," she said. ^^ ^\A.^ ^^^^ ^^ 
you see she is my mother." 
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Visibly Judy restrained some bitterness from pass- 
ing her lips. 

" I don't know how you're ever goin' to get married 
with us in it," she said. 

Her cross-eyed gaze seemed a little more wandering 
than usual as she fixed it upon Katharine. 

" I heard talk of young Lynch comin' to stay with 
the lord," she said. " You knew him in Dublin, 
Katty?" 

" Oh yes, I knew him." 

The colour surged to Katharine's cheek, and she was 
uneasily conscious that Judy saw it and was putting 
hor own construction upon it, although Judy's gaze 
was apparently anywhere rather than on Katharine's 
face. 

" I saw the mother. She was a pretty woman for 
her age. She had a flounce o' lace about her shoul- 
ders and a rose stuck in it, real plain. The grocers' 
wives in Dublin 'ud make a holy show of her in the 
way of dressin'. An' they've no feelin' against you at 
all, Katty — or is it only that it is quality's ways to 
hide it?" 

"I don't think they have any personal feeling 
against me." 

The conversation had led up to a subject Katharine 
desired to discuss with her companion. 

" Do you think there was a will. Aunt Judy? " 

"If there was it was well hid," Judy said with 
amazing simplicity. 
For a moment KatYiarai^ N^a'a ^^^^^ ^qrl^ 
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" How do you know that it was well hidden ? '' sh« 
asked after a pause. 

" Because I searched high and low for it the night 
old Ellen died. Aye, an' since. I've searched Kil- 
sallagh from top to bottom, and neither tale nor tid- 
ings of a will could I find." 

" Do you know, Aunt Judy — ^perhaps you will never 
forgive me — something that night long ago, the night 
old Miss Norton died, when I went with you to Kil- 
sallagh " 

" An' was frightened out of your life of Tommy, 
the creature. If I hadn't things to do I wouldn't 
have left you with him. Goodness knows what for at 
all I took you there." 

" I have sometimes been afraid you found the will 
and destroyed it." 

"Old Ellen was frightened of the same thing, to 
judge by the way she got on. There was no will that 
I could find then, nor after." 

Katharine sighed softly to herself, a sigh of relief. 
She did not think of doubting Judy. There was no 
will, so no crime had placed her where she was. 

" I am so sorry," she said sweetly, " that I ever had 
such a thought. It was a dreadful thing for me to 
think." 

** Don't mention it," said Judy with terrible frank- 
ness. " If I'd found the will I'd have burnt it. That's 
^hat I went there for. Weren't we the only relatives 
^he Nortons had left in the worlds ^o\i\Sl SX. \» 
A/rftf that their money should go to ttvft lijTij3cL«&\a^ 
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cause old John was fool enough to be in love with a 
Lady Lynch as I've heard tell ? " 

Katharine forbore to argue the point with Judy, 
feeling that it would be useless. 

" I've got a few rings and brooches and things be- 
longin' to ould Ellen," she said, " ever since that night. 
I thought that some o' them comin' about the place 
might rob them. They're yours, Katty. She couldn't 
bear me rummagin' about when she was dyin'. Maybe 
there wasn't any will ; an' she was only thinkin' of her 
bits of things. She'd never give anyone anything 
while she was alive." 

Katharine felt that she had known all the time of 
that scene in the death chamber when the dying woman 
had fought helplessly against the rifler of her secrets, 
the robber of her treasures. She had a momentary 
horror of Judy. Then she reminded herself that here 
was a primitive mind and a primitive conscience. 
Judy was quite unaware that anything she had done 
was worthy of reprobation. 

"I'd have done more than that for Tom," she said 
with an air of pride; "or for you, Katty. I'm glad 
it's all come to you." 

"Thank God you didn't do it for me^" Blatharine 
said. 

Judy's eye wandered more wildly than ever at this 
outburst. 

" If I had done it you'd never have known of it," she 
said, "afraid you'd go b^ek oxv it, I don't expect 
you to see it the way 1 do?*^ 
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Katharine turned about and laid her two hands on 
Judy's shoulders. 

" There was no will? " she said with emphasis. 

"There was no will. Tom an' me had the floor 
up lookin' for it afterwards. We hunted the whole 
place. There wasn't tale nor tidin's of a will." 

Despite the moral obliquity Judy had displayed, 
Katharine believed her. 

" If there had been a will and I knew it," she said, 
" I should give up everything to the Lynches." 

" 'Tis a good thing there isn't, then. Sure, I don't 
mind your way of lookin' at it. Quality has quare 
ways, an' however you got it, Katty — 'twould be 
through your father, maybe — Eyre is a good name — 
youVe quality, Katty." 

Katharine was content. The fear that she might 
have cheated the Lynches out of their inheritance had 
been with her since she had been under their roof- 
tree, among their familiar things. Now that she was 
relieved of her dread she no longer feared the eyes of 
the portraits. Fancifully, it seemed to her that their 
glances were no longer strange. Into some of them 
she read even friendliness. She could answer now to 
Miss Anna if she came and sat by her bed in the still- 
ness of the night that there was no will. The Lynches 
had nothing against her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FAIR. 

It was a morning of early April, a morning of prim- 
roses, of little lambs, of opening buds on the hedge- 
rows, of balmy south winds, when Katharine rode to 
the horse fair at Carrick to buy a pony. 

They had made an expedition of it and a reason for 
a pic-nic. There were on horseback Katharine her- 
self. Lord Kilmurrough, and Sir Martin Lynch. 
There were in Lady Kilmurrough's carriage Lady 
Lynch, who had joined her son at Kilmurrough Castle, 
Mrs. Barton, Alicia Crowley, and a certain Walter 
Herrick, a young musician who was all the rage in 
London. Mr. Herrick was the guest of Mrs. Barton, 
a lady who was much given to collecting artists of all 
sorts, politicians and men of affairs generally, at her 
big house of Klnockmore. She was a childless widow 
who spent her affection, unclaimed else, on her ffCh 
tegea. She was still a very attractive woman and 
might have married many times since her husband's 
death. Rumour had once given her in matrimony to 
Lord Kilmurrough, but that was a long time ago; 
and the constant friendship between them had quite 
silenced the gossips. 

She was a charming woman and an ideal friend. 
Without her Lord Kilmurrough had often declared 
that he would have fo\mA. \Jtvfi^ ^\\d western shores 
too lonely for any proVoug^fiL yvssX,. ^\s^^ ««^^ ^sst 
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a month or six weeks in London every summer, Mrs. 
Barton lived at Klnockmore all the year round, and 
her presence there made Lord Ealmurrough less of an 
absentee than he would otherwise have been. Madge 
was so comfortable. They called each other Madge 
and Hugo. There were always such good fires at 
Bjiockmore, such easy chairs — there never were chairs 
easier — ^such a gentle rule; a man might smoke any- 
where. Mrs. Barton was always ready to fall in with 
a man's mood. If a man wanted intellectual talk he 
got it ; if he wanted to laze, physically and mentally, 
he might do it; the mere sight of Madge Barton, sit- 
ting by the fire, making endless garments for charities 
or altar linen for poor churches, and ready to talk or 
be silent as a man willed it, was a rest in itself, Kil- 
murrough declared. 

Sometimes she had visitors staying with her who 
claimed some of her attention. It was always a blow 
to Kilmurrough to walk over to Knockmore only to 
find someone else lounging in the easy chair he particu- 
larly affected. Mrs. Barton was to be found alone 
even when she had visitors in the house. She had 
seemed to understand when Kilmurrough came that he 
wanted her to himself, and others had gone shooting 
or walking or riding or driving. But of late he had 
often found his chair occupied. 

Mrs. Barton had met Walter Herrick the preceding 
June in London. He had come for a visit in the 
autunm; and now at Easter he was paying another 
visit. Mrs. Barton adored music. Ijord TS5!\mL\xrc«^^ 
was absolutely insensible to it. He -woviVflccf^* Vv^^ 
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known Wagner from the latest London street song. 
He had often disliked Mrs. Barton's proteges^ and 
chafed against the honour she paid them. He de- 
tested Mr. Walter Herriek. 

The young gentleman had a face like a girl, with 
large blue eyes and a pink complexion. He had fine 
silken hair, which hung limply either side of his face. 
He was always rapt away with the Valkyrie or the 
Twilight of the Gods. When he became aware of 
Lord Kilmurrough, after a long time, he put him 
down as an outer barbarian because he was no musi- 
cian, and relapsed into ignorance of him again. 

He had been at Knockmore five weeks, five mortal 
weeks, and the place was spoilt for Lord Kilmurrough. 
Mrs. Barton spoilt the musician ridiculously. The 
wine stood in front of him at meal-times while the 
other guests waited, because Herriek, in a fit of ab- 
straction, was humming a few bars of Wagner to him- 
self. His attention had to be called to the servant 
who handed him the dishes. The meals were late be- 
cause the musician, wandering through the bogs dream- 
ing of music, had forgotten the time. It was worst 
of all when Kilmurrough found him seated at the 
piano, his hostess beside him. She would lay a finger 
on her lip when Kilmurrough was shown in and mo- 
tion him to a seat, where he might wait till the musi- 
cian had come out of his ecstasy. There were things, 
too, which Kilmurrough resented as rudeness to Mrs. 
Barton herself, over which the lady only laughed. 
Herriek was extremely yo\«i^.j ^xAV^ ^^% T^ofc m love 
with his hostess. His ii^sxvmVcioty. ^1 \vsst \«ais|, 'ss. 
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elderly woman infuriated Lord Kilmurrough, partly, 
perhaps, because it implied that if the musician 
thought about him at all it would be as a man quite 
beyond the things of youth. 

It had all been bad enough before Alicia Crowley 
and the musician had encountered each other. At 
their first meeting Mr. Herrick had left off strumming 
Wagner in space with his fingers, humming him with 
the lost air which Kilmurrough regarded quite un- 
justly as an affectation. He stared at Alicia Crowley 
for all the world to see, stared, while his lips mur- 
mured somethiug — ^poetry perhaps — and his eyes shone 
with a curious rapture. 

After that he mooned incessantly after Miss 
Crowley. He was always on the doorstep of Lynch 
Hall when he was not within the precincts. He hung 
on the girl's words ; he made sketches of her in a little 
notebook he carried about with him — ^he was variously 
gifted, this Mr. Herrick, though his great and remark- 
able gift was for music; he wrote poems about her. 
When she was not present he was lost; when she came 
into the room he brightened incredibly. Arriving at 
Knockmore one day, Kilmurrough caught a glimpse 
in the distance, among the orchard trees, of Alicia 
Crowley in a green frock, under a blossoming pear- 
tree, the musician reclining at her feet. 

He found Mrs. Barton in the drawing-room reading. 
The tea-table was close by her hand, the silver kettle 
bubbling upon the spirit-lamp. 

She gave him an affectionate hand. 

'Tm so glad to see you," slie said. ^^ ^^^ >QfeecL 
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waiting for my tea. Those young people are out in 
the gardens somewhere ; they have forgotten the time." 

There was nothing in the speech to make Kibnur- 
rough wince; nevertheless he did. It was as though 
she had put him with the old. 

•* I saw Miss Crowley as I came in," he said. " Your 
musician seemed to be entertaining her." 

" He is head over ears in love with her." 

" I should have thought he was in love with no one 
but himself." 

She looked at him with some wonder in her pleasant 
face. 

" Alicia might do worse," she said. " Slie is the 
eldest of a large family, and they are very poor. 
Walter Herrick is the coming man in music, everyone 
says, and he has a nice little income even now." 

" She might do better," he said shortly. 

"You don't like Walter, I know," she returned. 
" But he is really genuinely in love with her. It is 
beautiful to see how he forgets everything but her." 

" Rubbish ! " Kilmurrough said rudely. " He is only 
in love with the face he sees in the glass. It is a girl's 
face, to be sure." 

This occurred the day before the expedition to Car- 
rick, and Kilmurrough was still sulky. He still could 
not forgive his friend. If he had only noticed it, there 
had been a humorous glint in her eye when she watched 
him, a certain satisfaction in the soft way she laid her 
finger-tips together and laughed to herself when she 
was left alone and tlciou^t on^nc Ikis aimoyance. Mrs. 
Barton had been vex^ \Ae^sX> 'm V^x o^nxs. xaax^^sL^^^Xift 
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blest to think of making a second marriage, else per- 
haps the gossip about her and Lord Kilmurrough 
might have come true. Kilmurrough was not the one 
to give a woman what he did not receive. She wanted 
her friends to be as happy as she had been, or, if not 
quite so happy, at least to taste something of that great 
joy which, lost now, irradiated her evening like the 
afterglow when the sun has dropped below the horizon. 

Kilmurrough was sulky, despite the beautiful morn- 
ing — sulky and a trifle gloomy as well. He had done 
this morning what he seldom did — he had looked at 
himself in the glass. Handsome and distinguished he 
might be still, but his hair was grey at the temples; 
crows' feet were gathering about his eyes ; his skin had 
become dry and a network of little fine lines was dis- 
cernible as he looked closely at himself. The musi- 
cian's skin was smooth as a peach, his hair was golden, 
he was as young as Hyacinthus. And he had ignored 
Lord Kilmurrough, hardly troubled to return his curt 
nod when they met; had an air as though really and 
truly Kilmurrough did not exist for him. 

The way to Carrick was by the cliffs, by a steep 
descending way on the side of the cliffs, with a preci- 
pice to one side and the sea churning and foaming a 
hundred feet below. Fortunately the road was suffi- 
ciently wide, and at the most dangerous points a low 
stone wall hemmed it in from the precipice, but for 
the greater part of the descent there was no wall. 

No one thought of danger. The riders cantered 
gaily down the steep stony road as ttiow^ ^ ^\«sMva 
might not £ing them over the edge on io ^^ xo^Ssa «s^^ 
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the sea. The horses accustomed to a mountainous 
country, seemed to court the danger. Katharine's 
mare, a bright-eyed thing with a sleek satin coat, 
seemed positively to revel in the places where she might 
skirt the edge of the precipice, lifting her foot daintily 
to dislodge a stone which went over the cliff's side 
sheer into the sea. 

^' She knows exactly what she can do," Katharine 
said smiling into Sir Martin Lynch's face. Kalmur- 
rough had fallen behind. His bay required more care- 
ful watching than the horses of the others, which were 
bom mountaineers. He had ridden Pasha, the black 
horse on which his guest was mounted, all last season. 
This season Pasha had proved too light for him, to his 
annoyance. Was he going to add weight to the other 
signs of advancing age? 

On the coast road they encountered wild little moun- 
tain ponies being brought in by all manner of people; 
sometimes a decepit old man ; again a little girl of nine 
or ten years old, with a shawl over her head and under 
her chin, revealing little beyond a tangle of dark hair 
and a pair of wild, bright eyes that made her strikingly 
like the little creature she led along by the mane. 

As they neared the fishing village they saw the fish- 
ing fleet go out, one orange-sailed boat in advance, the 
others following in its wake. They were caught into 
a crowd of mountain cattle and mountain sheep. 
Crowds of pedestrians trudged along to the fair, as 
well as those who rode in the low carts of the country. 
The long street of ftie &^\m\?, tillage was crowded from 
end to end with stock an^ cax\s. a\A ^^^^^^ 'kxA ^Jja 
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business of a market was proceeding as well as the 
business of a fair, for women sat on the sidewalks sur- 
rounded by their wares of butter, eggs and poultry ; or 
it might be a welter of shining fish in a basket at the 
vendor's feet; or else sugar-sticks and gingerbread, 
apples and oranges. 

The people were dark-faced and handsome. They 
bargained vivaciously, for the greater part in the Irish 
tongue, of which Katharine had none at all, and 
Martin Lynch, owing to his years abroad, very little. 

They had to wait for Kilmurrough to negotiate the 
pony for them, and he had fallen behind. When he 
joined them he was soon the centre of a group of 
animated dark faces, the owners of which seemed all 
to be talking at once. Evidently he was popular 
among them. He had shaken oflf the gloom which had 
lain upon him for the last few days ; had forgotten the 
things that had vexed him, and was laughing and 
shouting his replies to the thousand and one greetings 
that were poured upon him. Plainly every greeting 
conveyed a compliment, which Kilmurrough tossed 
back gaily. There was no sign of age about this Kil- 
murrough, so different from what he appeared in draw-: 
ing-rooms. 

They had left their horses outside the village, be- 
yond the Fair Green, for they could hardly have 
worked their way through the crowd which grew 
thicker as time passed. Lord Kilmurrough was so 
held on all sides — ^he was District Counsellor and 
Chairman of Poor Law Guardians and Justice of the 
Peace for the district, as well as ownex ol \Saft ^^'^Vwt 
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part of the land about, and he might be Member of 
Parliament if he had felt energy enough for it — and 
every man had something to consult him about, so that 
11 seemed as though he would never be free to help 
Katharine in her purchasing. 

However, at last he escaped, laughing, from his 
friends and constituents, and turned his attention to 
the solid business of the day. Now again he presented 
himself in another light to Katharine from what she 
had known him in Dublin. To see him put the ponies 
through their paces, examining their feet, passing his 
hands down their legs, opening their mouths to look at 
their teeth, all the time talking a wonderful, sonorous, 
expressive tongue of which she had no knowledge, was 
a revelation. 

He must have guessed at her thought, for when he 
had clinched the bargain — after much shouting and 
many clappings on the shoulders and passing of coins 
from one hand to another — and an enchanting pony 
was hers, he turned and looked her in the face. His 
own was quite ruddy. He had lost the townsman air; 
fatigue and indifference had vanished, and he looked 
as though a boundless energy were leaping in his veins. 

"That pony will cost you ten pounds," he said, 
'* and she's the best Michael Flannigan has ever bred. 
The bargain was nearly off twenty times. I dont 
like boasting, but you'd have paid a bit more if I 
hadn't been here to bargain for you. You'll get back 
a luck-penny of five shillings. That puts the pony 
at nine-fifteen ; she's worth it. Shall we look for the 
others. Michael wiW mftfel \\a ^\. >Jcl^ YJ^'tt^ykrrouqk 
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Arms at half -past twelve, and you can pay him then. 
Come along till we find the others." 

He pushed through the fair, making way for Katha- 
rine, shaking off the many hands held out to detain 
him with a friendly denial. Katharine was conscious 
of a wish that Alicia Crowley might see him in his 
new aspect. Once he looked back at her over his 
shoulder as he made a way for her through the throng. 
'* I'm at home here," he said and laughed. 

They saw some of the other party from a distance 
in one of the narrow by-streets, just under the tower 
of the old, old church. Alicia Crowley and the musi- 
cian were standing in a corner formed by two blank 
walls, one running at right angles to the other where 
the street narrowed. Mr. Herrick was sketching 
busily in his corner, quite oblivious to the scared way 
in which the town-bred girl was looking at the passing 
throng of men and beasts. 

They had almost reached the two when a sudden 
shout arose behind them. Lord Kilmurrough looked 
back quickly. A herd of little mountain cattle had 
turned into the narrow street and were charging along 
"with their heads down, while a pack of ragged boys 
armed with sticks shouted at their heels, only adding 
to the terror and confusion of the beasts. 

Kilmurrough shouted something to Sir Martin who, 
however, had acted on his own initiative. He had 
burst in a locked cabin door and thrust Katharine 
across the threshold into safety. A medley of noises 
burst out in the street. The cattle swept oivm\JC\Ti^ 
terror^ trampling down anything tliat CMOft Vw ^«a 
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path. There were shrieks and groans. An old 
woman's apple-stall had been knocked over and the 
owner trampled upon. A pony had turned round out 
of a side street and the boy who was leading it had 
been swept off his feet. The foremost beast of the 
herd had gored the pony in the side; a long wound 
dripped blood and the pony was standing still trem- 
bling and neighing pitifully. 

It all happened in a second or two. Lord Kilmur- 
rough had just time to reach Miss Crowley before the 
animals were upon her. Mr. Herrick was so absorbed 
m his sketch that he noticed nothing. There was no 
time to remove the girl to a place that afforded more 
shelter than the blank wall. 

There was only one way. Kilmurrough flung his 
arms about the girl, hiding her face against his breast 
The cattle were upon them. They were crushed back 
against the wall, so pressed upon by the stampeding 
creatures, whose flight was impeded by the projecting 
wall, that Kilmurrough felt his bones crack. For 
longer than he liked they were in the struggling mass. 
Then someone had the happy thought of opening a 
gate that led into the field by the church just opposite. 

" You are not terribly frightened ? " Kilmurrough 
said, looking into Alicia's speedwell eyes, shy, yet de- 
lighted under their dark lashes, still holding her in his 
arms. Her cheeks were flushed, perhaps because they 
had been pressed so closely against his breast and her 
lips trembled. 

" I was not f rigkitftivedL— VaScv ^csvs.;'^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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you — are you hurt? Are you quite sure? It seemed 
as though they went over us." 

They had both forgotten Mr. Walter Herrick, who 
was looking at them in amazement. 

" I expect I shall be a bit stiflf to-morrow," he an- 
swered, releasing her, with a slow reluctance. " I 
must find out who opened the gate. It was great pres- 
ence of mind. He deserves a reward, whoever he is. 
Come — we had better get out of this — through the 
churchyard. I wonder if anyone was seriously hurt." 

The street was full of people now, all talking at the 
tops of their voices. 

" Oh, I hope not," she said. " The poor pony 1 " 

He turned her face away with a hand laid softly on 
her cheek. 

** Don't look. Let me get you to the KtlmAirrough 
Arms. Ah, I see Lynch has taken care of Miss Eyre. 
1 wished I could have got you out of the way of the 
stampede into one of the cabins, but there was no 
time." 

They had forgotten Mr. tierrick till that gentleman 
reminded them of his presence. 

" Do the Irish cattle often do this sort of thing ? " 
ho asked. "Beasts! they have spoilt my sketch." 

" They might have spoilt something infinitely more 
precious," Lord Kilmurrough replied quietly, but Mr. 
Herri ck seemed not to have heard him. He never did 
seem to hear what Lord Kilmurrough said. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A LAGGARD LOVER. 

Ix)RD KiLMURRouGH had no intention that the party 
in the barouche should return as it had come. The 
assumption on the part of Mr. Walter Herrick that he 
and he only should have the right to a seat by Miss 
Crowley's side, to her ear and her attention, maddened 
Kilmurrough, whose pulses had gone so easily all these 
years. Did the young cub, with his endless affecta- 
tions, think that he only could be pleasant in a girl's 
eyes? — when he chose to make a languid effort in that 
direction. Half the time while they waited for a meal 
in the upstairs parlour of the Kilmurrough Arnis^ Her- 
rick, having found the piano hopeless, drummed on the 
table to the music in his head, or hummed absently 
something that sounded like the crying of the wind, 
with a storm and a passion in it more than human. 

Did the cub think Kilmurrough was old, too old 
for love? Apparently the cub did not think about 
Kilmurrough at all; and Kilmurrough had been ac- 
customed to be a person of consideration all his life. 
Mr. Herrick never seemed to be aware of him. He 
had sympathies, experiences, in common with the 
Lynches, who had lived much abroad and had heard 
the "Ring'' conducted by the Master himself at 
Baireuth. That was something denied Mr. Herrick, 
because of his y outTci, as "Vie T«G\a?c\fe^ ^^\aiCv5^ . Kil- 
murrough, who cared \\«Ve Iot 'ct^N^ ^^^\^\sst 
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music, would have given anything to let the material 
man go and punch Herrick's head, especially when he 
talked of his youth with that rosy and white simper 
Kilmurrough loathed. 

He caught a word of the conversation between him 
and Alicia Crowley, as they stood looking out of the 
window, side by side, at the scene of animation on the 
Fair Green below. 

" There is no rapture in love possible after twenty- 
five," said the youth. " Indeed, I doubt if people can 
be in love after twenty-five. It is so fearfully old." 

He spoke out of the all-sufficient knowledge of 
twenty-two years, and in a side-long whisper. 

Kilmurrough had been setting himself straight after 
the rush of the bullocks in the street. He appeared 
now just the carefully-dressed, somewhat tired, dis- 
tinguished-looking person of his everyday life. It 
was quite unlike him to do what he did — ^that was to 
intrude himself on the couple; but at the moment he 
did not care for his usual code of manners. 

He came to Alicia Crowley's side and spoke. She 
answered him with a perceptible shyness in her gaze, 
which had the odd effect of making his pulses begin to 
gallop. She had been looking at him with the same 
innocent self-betrayal across Dublin drawing-rooms 
for the last couple of years, and it had hardly moved 
him to cross the room to speak to her. 

Herrick, lifting his eyebrows, moved away and en- 
tered into conversation with Lady Lynch and Mia, 
Barton^ who were examining tlie pictwT^s ^*'^ficL ^\Jv^ 
Mr. Flanagan, of the IfilmxtrrougK Arma^ V^^ 
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decked his walls. Wilkie's "Rent Day," Turner's 
** Ancient and Modem Italy," Landseer's "The Stag 
at Bay," Mulready's " Blind Girl at the Holy Well." 
There is a monotony in the pictures which are to be 
found in every second farmhouse and shop-parlour in 
Ireland. Herrick, who had really both taste and 
knowledge, was more interested in the china in the 
comer cupboard, and a few pieces of old silver, which 
had apparently been cleaned with kitchen whitening 
which had left a floury deposit in the delicate emboss- 
ing of the design. 

" Too bad of Kilmurrough ! " the ladies telegraphed 
to each other with their eyes. 

Katharine and Sir Martin Lynch had not yet come 
in. They had been deciphering brasses and inspect- 
ing monuments in the old church which had been the 
foundation of one of the first Henry's Normans. 

" I have a plan," said Kilmurrough into Alicia's 
ear. " Do you think you could ride the little pony 
back — with me to take care of you? I can borrow a 
side-saddle, Miss Eyre will, I know, be agreeable; and 
Michael Flannigan tells me he has been ridden." 

Slow wonder and delight dawned in the girl's face, 
making it all one soft rose of colour. " With me to 
take care of you." It was the music of the spheres 
to Alicia Crowley. 

" I should love it," she said. " Butr— my dress ? " 

He glanced at her neat tailor-made of dark blue 
serge. 

" No one will kno^ it \^ wot ^V^^^'' \vfc 'ssAA*^ " and 
if anyone does, the popu\^t\oxi tVxo^^ ^Vx^ ^^ ^^ 
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pass consists mainly of sheep and gulls. Are we to 
be put off by a scandalised sheep or a horrified gull ? ^ 

She laughed at the small jest as though it had been 
the wittiest thing ever said. 

" You will ride with me ? " 

She looked suddenly alarmed as though she dreaded 
to lose a joy. 

" I promised to walk back part of the way with Mr. 
Herrick," she said. " The carriage was to pick us up 
half-way. He was always stopping it on the way here 
to look at a view or to get out to pick flowers. It 
is lined with dead and dying primroses." 

Did he say " Dash Mr. Herrick ? " If he did not say 
it his lips suggested it! and the girl's face suddenly 
dimpled. 

What he really did say was : " Supposing you and 
Mr. Herrick ride back together and let me drive? It 
will be a glorious afternoon for a canter over the short 
grass on the top of the cliffs." 

He remembered perfectly to have heard Mr. Her- 
rick remark that he did not know the head of a horse 
from its tail, a shameless revelation to the Irishman, 
bom in a hunting country, who had been Master of 
the Hounds since he was twenty. 

The girl's face fell, delightfully to Kilmurrough's 
mind. She had not discovered that Herrick was no 
horseman. At the sight of her dismay he relented. 

" Never mind ! " he said soothingly. " I believe he 
doesn't ride ; and if he did, do you suppose I am going 
to trust him with you after what happciv^^ ^^A^sV 

Alicia glowed and sparkled all t\LT0W^ ^^ xs^rs^-, 
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a meal which repaid the delay in getting it. Mr. 
Flanagan came in and apologised. 

" Sure, we hadn't a thing in the house, your Lord- 
ship and your Ladyships, except a big piece of corned 
beef and a ham for the fair. I couldn't have let your 
Honours and your Honours' ladies sit down to the 
like, so the girl just ran out and wrung the necks of 
a couple of chickens." 

'^ Spare us the barbarous details," said Herrick 
faintly. 

Mr. Flanagan stared at him in bewilderment. The 
musician disdained to repeat the speech and turned to 
speak to Miss Crowley. 

At this moment Lord Kilmurrough was called away 
to assist at the final stage of the negotiations over 
Katharine's pony, which were being carried out in 
the inn-yard. There was only to draw the cheque and 
make arrangements for the safe transfer of the pony, 
which was being walked up and down the yard by an 
urchin who hardly reached to its mane. 

"You can trust the young lad to take him across 
for you safely, miss," said Michael Flannigan, a grey- 
whiskered, lean-faced man, who wore the harassed 
and anxious look of an Irish terrier. 

"I tBought Miss Crowley might ride her home?" 
Kilmurrough said, turning to Katharine, "if I can 
borrow a side-saddle. I shall be there to see she takes 
no harm. May she ? " 

" Why, of course." 

JSjlmurrough glanced ^^lt^Vj ^\,^^^OTas& ^xid Sir 
M&rdn ; then he avertefli V\a ®«a- 
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"Things not going well," he said to himself. 
•' Rough on Martin, poor chap ! " 

What had come to him — ^to him, who had been so 
cynical about lovers? 

He had to greet a hundred friends among the 
farmers and hangers-on. He was very popular, being 
one of the few who have the key to unlock the Irish 
heart which guards its secrets so long and so suspi- 
ciously. He was always ready to sit down by a pleas- 
ant fireside and smoke a pipe, to share his tobacco with 
the man of the house, smoking in silence till the slow 
and difficult talk came. His qualities as a practical 
farmer also brought him into touch with the people. 
But these were qualities of which his town friends 
knew little. 

" Too bad of Kilmurrough ! " the ladies said to each 
other by word or gesture half-a-dozen times before the 
hour came for departure, when Katharine's new pur- 
chase was led round with an ancient side-saddle on his 
back and they were informed of the new arrangement. 
It was disingenuous. Lady Lynch thought, to have 
kept them in the dark till the last moment. The 
thought accounted for her heightened colour and the 
way she held her pretty head at an elevation which told 
of annoyance. She turned away from Kilmurrough's 
explanation that a side-saddle had only just been 
unearthed. 

" That poor boy ! " she said sharply to Kilmurrough 
as they stood for a second isolated m l\i^ Ax^fc\»* ^^X^m 
hare spoilt bis pleasure." 
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"I was thinking only of Miss Crowley's," he 
answered. 

" And your own," she said. " Isn't it selfish of you ? 
Do you think it fair to spoil Alicia's chances? " 

She had known him as a little boy, when she had 
been a charming girl, and had fed him with sweets and 
played games with him, yet his overcast brow showed 
that he thought she presumed on their friendship. 

" I have offended Kilmurrough, and I am not a bit 
sorry," she said to Mrs. Barton as they drove across 
the coast-road between the bogs and the sea. Walter 
Herrick had walked on alone, and the two ladies had 
the barouche to themselves. " It is abominably selfish 
of him ! " 

Mrs. Barton turned a lambent brown eye. in which 
a gleam of humour played, on her companion. 

" You think Kilmurrough is a dog in the manger? " 

" What else ? Poor Alicia ! One of these days the 
girls will find out that Kilmurrough is getting on, and 
there'll be an end of his fascination. He was a dear 
little boy. I never thought he would grow up to be a 
selfish old bachelor." 

" Selfish ? Perhaps. The people are very fond of 
him down here. Still, I wouldn't be too hard on 
Kilmurrough. He's an older friend than my musical 
prodigy, and I've discovered there's more humanity 
about him. Geniuses are not always very human." 
" It isn't possible you think Kilmurrough cares ? " 
'^ I think Mr. Waltex Hem^ txvk^ >a3Ks^ <^^iied his 

99 



^yea. 
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" Alicia would be in the seventh heaven. And there 
is her family." 

" Kilmurrough would be generous to his wife's 
family." 

While this talk was progressing, the riders had 
climbed the cliff road and were out on the downs above. 
Larks were wheeling ecstatically in the sky and the 
ground seemed alive with the twittering of the ground- 
Is rks. Their horses' feet trod on little herbs that gave 
out a delicious odour of sweetness. Up here the April 
afternoon was so bright that the air scintillated. Little 
black lambs ran in front of the horses' feet, and, as 
though they only played at being frightened, danced 
playfully before resuming their grazing as the riders 
passed on. It was a splendid wide sky. To the sea- 
ward side you could hardly tell which was sea and 
which was sky where they met and melted in thin silver 
haze. 

They cantered on leaving the others behind. Alicia, 
who was not much of a horsewoman, did very well 
with Kilmurrough to look after her. An unusual 
colour had come into the man's thin, colourless cheek. 
He looked at his best in the saddle. From under her 
long lashes the girl kept giving him shy, happy glances. 

As the road began to descend they drew rein and 
went slowly. Kilmurrough rose in his strirrups and 
looked back over his shoulder. 

" No sign of our friends," he said. 

"The carriage ?" 

" Not the carriage. It won't be in sight for a%^ 
yet At the present moment it is CTa^Y\Xi^^x^ ^^ ^^^ 
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of Drumlish like a large yellow beetle. Mr. Herrick 
doubtless is botanising. It was Martin and Miss Eyre 
I was thinking of. We've far out-distanced them. 
What can they be thinking of a day like this? Aren't 
the smells delicious? As soon as we turn dnland we 
shall get to the hawthorn. It is just beginning to 
open. I smelt it last night for the first time as I 
rode home. You know how it smells at night? I was 
thinking of you. Hello ! " 

He had just leant across to her and had become 
aware that he was on the edge of a little ravine, deep 
like a cup. 

" Go to that side, dearest^'* he said. " 111 jump it." 

She avoided the dip with a heightened colour and 
eyes hidden lest they should say too much. KiLnur- 
rough cleared the place easily, but as the horse rose 
a yell of indignation seemed to come from the ground 
under the very horse's feet, and up rose a small, flaxen- 
haired boy, in an intense state of wrath apparently. 

" I'll tell my mother," he said, " and then you'll see 
what she'll say to you. Tis a nice thing that a boy 
can't be sittin' down in a hole thinkin' a bit to himself, 
but what an unlucky ould baste of a horse must come 
leppin' over him. Ye put the heart across in me wid 
the fear, so ye did." 

" Never mind," Kilmurrough said soothingly. " I'm 

glad you didn't get up any sooner. You might have 

frightened my horse and got yourself hurt into the 

bargain. Do you oft^iv sit in holes like that thinkin' 

a hit to yourself 1 '' 
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" Often," said the boy. " I do be mindin' the cow. 
Do you see any sign of her out there ? " 

Kilmurrough scanned the horizon without any result 
and answered politely: 

" I can't see her anywhere. Hadn't you better get 
out and look for her? She might be going over the 
cliff." 

" Not her." The urchin began with a reluctant air 
to scramble out of the little nest he had made for 
himself under the overhanging shelf of earth. "If 
ye see her as ye go on just turn her back, will ye! . 
She's a terrible baste, climbin' an' scramblin' every- 
where by herself." 

Kilmurrough flung the small philosopher a sixpence 
and rode on laughing. 

The road turned inland; after a while found the 
hawthorn hedges Kilmurrough had spoken of as it 
descended into a stretch of sheltered plain. From where 
they were they could see the road going downward be- 
tween the hedges, level for a time, and ascending again 
by a belt of woodland, against which a white house 
showed towards the distant range of hills. 

"We didn't come this way this morning," Alicia 
said. She was still in a sweet trouble and confusion 
over that " dearest " ; but nothing had been said since 
the encounter with the small boy except upon indif- 
ferent topics. 

" No," Lord Kilmurrough said. " I am taking you 
back a different way. That is my house there. I am 
taking you to see my mother." 

" Oh J " Alicia bad heard of old Lady ^\ns»LTtcsw^ 
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as a somewhat formidable person. " The others are 
going on to Mrs. Barton's. They will think we are 
lost" 

"It is going to rain. Don't you see how the 
weather has been changing this last half-hour? My 
mother will like to see you. She is always complain- 
ing that she never sees a young girl at Castle Mur- 
rough. I hope you will like the house. It is very 
ancient and shabby, but we think it can't be improved 
on really. Although, in certain circumstances, I 
should have some of the rooms done up." 

Alicia did not dare ask what the circumstances were. 
If Kilmurrough's critics had been looking on they 
would have said that he was flirting outrageously. As 
a matter of fact nothing could have been further from 
his thoughts than flirtation. 

An old woman came out and opened the lodge gates 
at the sound of their horses' feet, sending a glance of 
eager curiosity at Kilmurrough and his companion. 
The roadway wound through a park studded with old 
gnarled thorn trees. Down a glade of them they now 
and again caught sight of a deer feeding. Now they 
were in sight of the imposing, many-windowed house 
standing above its terraces against its background of 
woods ; again, as the road turned, it was lost to view. 

There was a low white gate which Kilmurrough dis- 
mounted to open. Beyond were lawns and shrubberies 
either side the gravelled approach to the house. He 
did not mount again but walked by the side of Alicia's 
pony, leading his horse. They came to the hall-door, 
to which moss-gro^Ti ^V^^% ^'SKfexAftSL. Aji Italian 
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balustrading, a column broken, here and there, opened 
with little steps, led to the terrace below. There was 
terrace below terrace ; and the country sparkling in the 
distance was a silver mist in which there was the dull, 
steely flash of the sea. 

No one had heard their approach. There was not 
a sign of life in the house-front, except for a setter 
dog who came down the steps on which he had lain 
basking in the sun with quiet and joyful demonstra- 
tions of welcome. 

Kilmurrough flung his rein over a convenient rail- 
ing. Then, before he rang the bell, came to help 
Alicia down. She would have sprung to earth, but 
he caught her and held her a moment in his arms. 
Against her heart she could feel his beating, in fierce, 
strong pulsations. As he set her down the wind blew 
in gusts and the first drops of rain fell. 

Old Lady Kilmurrough was in the drawing-room, 
reading the Irish Times without the aid of spectacles. 

She looked up as her son came in with Alicia, and 
her gaze became alert and hopeful. 

** This is Miss Crowley, mother," he said. " I 
brought her in to see you. We have just escaped a 
shower." 

" I'm very glad to see you. Miss Crowley," the old 
lady said. " I hope you didn't get wet. Has this son 
of mine been taking good care of you ? " 

" Very good," said Alicia hastily and shyly. 

" It's time he was taking care of some young woman," 
said Lady Kilmurrough grimly. 

"1)023% mind my mother, Miss Cro^le'j^'* IjOtftLlE^- 
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murrough said, laughing. ^^ She's fearfully embar- 
rassing. I never know what she is going to say next." 

" Oh, yes, you do. What would I say but the thing 
that's always rankling in my mind. Hugo's keeping 
me from my rest, my dear — ^my well-earned rest — ^I'll 
be seventy-eight in August — ^because he won't give me 
a grandchild. I tell him I won't die till I see the face 
of my grandchild." 

" It's an embarrassing choice you lay before me," 
Kilmurrough said in a lazy voice. He was looking 
away from Alicia, who was redder than a rose. No 
one could suspect from his impassive face the delight 
with which he saw her colour. " Can't we have some 
tea, mother? We've ridden from Carrick." 

" To be sure you can have some tea, Hugo. It isn't 
tea your father would have been drinking. Come over 
here, my dear, and sit down beside me," to Alicia. 

Alicia was only too glad to sit down beside Lady 
Kilmurrough with her back to the light. The old 
lady took her hand and patted it softly. The red 
setter came and laid his head on Alicia's knee. 

" Upon my word, 'tis a nice little girl you've brought 
me at long last, Hugo," the old lady said. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

KATHARINE SPEAKS. 

Thinos had not been going well with Katharine and 
Martin Lynch. At first, before Lady Lynch joined 
him at Castle Murrough, he had sought her out and she 
had not repulsed him. There had been something in 
her eyes when she had looked at him which he had not 
understood. It had in it something of an immense 
interest, as though he were a centre about which her 
thoughts gathered and clung. He was the representa- 
tive of the old Lynches, who pushed her out of Lynch 
Hall, so that she did not dare become over fond of the 
place. Every day their influence grew stronger. It 
was something of an obsession. 

Lynch Hall was sadly in need of renovating. She 
had a feeling that she did not dare disturb things, as 
though she were in a house not belonging to her. She 
had done necessary repairs ; made up something of the 
wear and tear of Lord Wessex's years of tenancy. 
But as for turning the house out of doors, why she did 
not dare to begin it. It was very beautiful as it was, 
mellowed by the rains and suns of a couple of centuries. 
The original builder had departed from the house- 
building ideals of his time. The hall was rather like 
an English than an Irish country house, long and low, 
built of red brick which the creepers and the climbing 
roses had loved to embrace, clumps of rhododendron 
and hydrangeas on its lawns, a restiuV o\d\iO\vB^ ^\vv3ji 
£are no bint of the disturbed times it nmst \kaj^^ ^Rfc^- 
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The very blackbird that sung in the mulberry tree 
by the garden door seemed to Katharine to say: 
*' Where are the Lynches? Where are the Lynches? " 
over and over. If she had only known it, Katharine 
herself was beautifully in keeping with the house. She 
had a stately presence, almost over-stately for her years; 
and the things which had shocked and saddened her, 
ending her youth suddenly as it seemed to herself, had 
added to that gracious maturity of stateliness. 

Where she went in the old house she carried with 
her an air of refinement and daintiness. Her books, 
her music, her embroidery, her flowers, were all redo- 
lent of delicate tastes. But she did not think of her- 
self. She was strangely unconscious of her own 
beauty. What she did feel, wronging herself, was that 
her ownership brought a trail of commonness into the 
ancient house which had been gentle so long; a house 
the children of which had been great soldiers and poli- 
ticians, famous lawyers and churchmen, beauties and 
noble women. What had their memories in conunon 
with hers? Since she had come to Lynch Hall her 
memories had gone back and groped in the sordidness 
of her childhood, in which the only thing that was 
beautiful was her mother's face, with its unflawed 
complexion of white and rose. At Kilsallagh it had 
been different. She had still belonged to the world 
of Louise and her class, to the world of the Sacri 
Coeur^ which received only the children of the gently- 
born — to have sent her there had been an audacity od 
the part of Robert StaftoTd— ill those years had not 
fallen away from bex \\\» ^^ xdofc ^xA ^^NKti. ^v 
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pretender, leaving her in the rags that had lain hidden 
beneath. 

She had said over and over to herself with a loyal 
fierceness that she would not be ashamed of her mother, 
nor of Judy, poor Judy, but for whose brother Katha- 
rine would have grown up as the children who had 
played with her in the gutters of the Quayside long 
ago. Yet still the eyes of the Lynches asked her why 
such commonness sat in their chairs and walked in 
their gardens and used their familiar things. Maggie 
Duncan would never take on even the veneer of lady- 
hood. She was uneasy amid the refinements of life 
with which Katharine surrounded her, while she en- 
joyed the comforts. She would have been content to 
bask all day in the sun like a cat, and did indeed spend 
a good part of the days when they were warm enough, 
sitting in a sunny spot round the corner of the house, 
half -dozing, her feet stretched out and her arms folded 
upon each other after the manner of the common peo- 
ple. She confessed to being always sleepy. Nine 
o'clock breakfast was too early for her; and the rule 
of punctuality which Mrs. Jones had imposed upon 
the house abhorrent to her. 

" I used to have great comfort at Kilsallagh," she 
would say plaintively. " I didn't get up till dinner- 
time if I didn't want to, and go to bed whenever you 
like. That was my way as long as you were at school, 
Katty dear. But sure, I know it must be different. 
As I said to poor Tom long ago, Td ivevev^ \i^ ^ ^^"t 
the likes of what be was naaking ot 'JOM,'*'^ 
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" Oh, don't," said Katharine. " You are fit for any- 
one when you're good and take care of yourself." 

It had come to that, that Katharine treated her mother 
like a child. She had to insist on the details of her 
mother's toilet. Maggie left to herself would have 
come to breakfast with an unwashed face and dis- 
hevelled hair. She had confessed that before Katha- 
rine came home it had often been evening before she 
felt equal to " washing herself." 

" You see, Katty," she would murmur apologetically, 
" being a business woman I used to have to get up very 
early. There was the bake-house fire to light before 
Pat Gleeson came to bake the bread, and a lot of 
cleaning up to be done. Maybe I didn't get enough 
sleep. Anyhow I felt as though I couldn't get enough 
of it after." 

Katharine, who humoured her mother in all she 
could, had suggested breakfast in bed ; but that hardly 
mended matters, for lunch was late as before breakfast 
was late; everything turning stone-cold while the 
meal waited for the pseudo-mistress; for it was one 
of Katharine's graciousnesses that though she owned 
everything her mother should be at least titular 
mistress. 

She would never make her mother what she wished 
her to be, never. Poor Peggy, who had followed them 
to Lynch Hall from Kilsallagh, and was hen-wife at 
Lynch Hall as she had been at Kilsallagh, spoke to the 
young mistress in a way no English servant would 
have spoken, yet ^itVi pett^^iV t^s'^wiS^, 
^* She does be doirf Yvct \ies^ ^ ^^ift^ ^^.,'^KM3s^^'5J^^ 
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she said. "Sure, God help her, she was showin' me 
her nails yesterday and axin' me if they was clane. I 
couldn't say they wor. *I do be brushin' my teetV 
and my nails, Peg,' she says, just like a child, 'be- 
cause Miss Katty says 'tis the right thing to have them 
dane. An' the soap an' water she has me rowlin' in 
is enough to give any wah her death o' could. Them's 
quality ways. Peg,' she says, as proud as Punch ; ' an' 
'tis my daughter has them.' An' then she up and says 
to me, ' The Ejrres were a fine ould family. Ye often 
heard o' them. Peg, didn't ye? There was never wan 
o' the name was common. Tom Duncan,' she says, 
* could never have been the father o' Miss Katty.' I 
do be thinkin'. Miss, that second husbands is never 
the same, nor maybe second wives. Ye mind Mrs. 
Johnson, the Councillor's wife, in Dublin. I often 
did a bit o' clanin' for her. The first husband died o* 
the drink an' the second was a teetotaler. She gave it 
up to me that she never cared for the Councillor as 
she did for the first, she bein' young when they wor 
married in a manner o' speakin'. " 

Katharine could trust Peg's faithfulness and discre- 
tion. She was never disconcerted at finding her mother 
seated by Peg's fire, enjoying a strong cup of tea 
sweetened with brown sugar, and a potato-cake, as 
she did not enjoy the daintily-served tea in the draw- 
ing-room at Lynch Hall. 

Katharine understood that quality ways were some- 
times too much for her mother, and was satisfied that 
her necessary escape from them took so "VkSitTs^fisa ^ 
form B8 a visit to Peg. 
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One happy thing was that she did not seem no^ 
to have any desire for strong drink. Perhaps the 
craving had taken no very strong hold on her. Kath- 
arine grew hopeful in these days. If there was only 
not that she could bear with the slipshod and untidy 
ways. Her mother's health had improved so much at 
Lynch Hall that she had recovered some portion ot 
her former beauty. The grossness that had marred 
her looks had seemed to slip away from her; only that 
morning she had displayed proudly to Katharine the 
reduction in her waist. I'm gettin' quite genteel, 
Katty," she had said. " Sure, I don't think the porter 
agreed with me. They had great commonality, them 
women, to be pressin' it upon me, an' forcin' it on me." 

Katharine had left her comfortably at home, still 
at her breakfast, when she left home that morning and 
had run in to say good-bye. 

As they rode up the mountain-road, side by side, 
Katharine's mare curvetted a little and danced in 
front of Martin Lynch's. 

She was a little mountain-bred mare, at home on 
heights and precipitous places. As she passed Martin 
Lynch by once again she danced on the sheer edge, 
dislodging a stone daintily with her hoof and sending 
it rattling down to the little strand far below. 

The young man uttered a sharp exclamation. Kath- 
arine turned and looked at him ; he was quite pale. 

"Don't let her do that," he said roughly. «It 
frightens me. I shall have to lead her if it happens 
again." 
^ She is qinte sure oiY^fcTO^M^'^ ISAfi^^TONft ^\^^»^^ 
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glancing back at him over her shoulder. "That is 
why she likes the edge. I'll keep her off it if I can. 
Only don't try to get outside me. She can't bear the 
wall." 

He did not protest. Only when they reached the 
top, where the road wound away from the cliffs, he 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his face. 

" Thank God that is over," he muttered. 

She looked at his face in wonder. 

" And you a Galway man ! " she said. 

" I've been a good while out of it," he replied grimly. 
"Don't take me that road again, please." 

" I shall not. How could I think you would mind 
so much?" 

" Good heavens ! " he broke out vehemently. " How 
did you think I should not mind. I believe you did 
it on purpose to frighten me. You did not do it this 
morning. Because Kilmurrough was with us, I 
suppose." 

" Girsha seems more frisky this afternoon ; I sup- 
pose from seeing the horses in the fair. Kilmur- 
rough would have told you there was no danger.'' 

" I shouldn't have believed him," he returned. Then 
he leant across and touched her rein. 

" Let us walk," he said. 

" I was promising Girsha and myself a canter." 

" It can wait. I want to talk to you. Afterwards 
we will ride, if you will." 

He looked at Katharine with his heart in the gaze. 
Her delicate proifJe showed under t\ie\>TOa oiV^'tX^Svfc 
bturd bat The hair waved off, delicaXjA^ cns^^ ^!sA 
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curled, hidden sunshine in every mesh of it behind her 
little rose-pink ear. The line of her cheek from ear 
to chin was exquisite. He muttered to himself, and she 
turned her eyes upon him and asked what he said. 

With a heightened colour he replied, " Only poetry. 
You remember: 

" The blood replenished me again; 
My last thought was at least not rain: 
I and my mistress side by side. 
Shall be together, breathe and ride. 
So one day more am I deified. 

Who knows but the world may end to-night? 

She looked straight before her. 

" Yes ; I know it. There is nobody like him, is 
there?" 

"No, there is nobody like him. But — what have 
T done, Miss Eyre ? You are so cold to me. Have I 
offended ? ^ 

" Oh, no, no ! " she said with a solft vehemence. 
"How could you offend? You are always kindness 
itself.'' 

" Well then, why ? " again he caught at her rein. 
" I mean to be answered, Katharine ! You must know 
how I feel. My dear — from the first minute I saw 
you on the boat I have loved you. I shall never love 
anyone else. Why do you keep me at arm's length, 
chilling me, as you have done to-day?" 

For a second her face relaxed. Her body leant to- 
wards him; he saw the line of her breast rise and fall; 
she seemed to sway a\\tt\^. "Ha ^wMlnave caught her 
to bis breast, but she TCgaSneSL \isst ^\-^t&xsS^ "^^ 
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the distance seemed to widen between them. A chill 
fell upon his ardent heart; a cloud passed over the 
sun, and a wind blew from the east. 

" You are not to speak to me like that, please,'' 
Katharine said coldly. "I am not free to listen to 
you." 

" Why not ? Is there someone else ? " 

" There is no one else." 

"That being so, you are free to listen and T to 
speak." 

" Your mother " 

" What has my mother to do with it ? " 

" She sees the unsuit ability of it. She is quite right. 
If she did not see it, and show it to me by her manner 
— she is kind, yet she never for one second regards me 
as — as — in such a possible relationship — I should have 
the sense to see it for myself. There are — ^things be- 
tween us, Sir Martin Lynch. I seem to feel it more 
since I have been in your house. You have no idea 
how coldly your ancestors look at me." 

" You talk nonsense. For the matter of that, the 
Lynches pleased themselves. As though there could 
be any equality, except that I never could be worthy 
of such sweetness. As for my mother — I am her only 
son. She is unreasonable. I do not see why she is 
to be considered. Besides, you do not know how much 
she thinks of you; if I could tell you some of the 
things she has said about you " 

He felt he was making a bad case of it. Her sud- 
den coldness seeined to have killed ttv^ ^ wt£v ^^t^ ^-^l 
his lips. 
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" Lady Lynch is very kind," Katharine replied with- 
out looking at him ; " she is kind to everyone. I liked 
her so much when I first met her. I do not mind tell- 
ing you that something in her manner hurts me, ebpe- 
cially as I have not deserved it." 

" I will speak to my mother," the young man said 
sharply. 

" Oh, please don't ! It would make matters worse. 
Are you to tell her that a certain shadowy something, 
which perhaps she is utterly unaware of, is to dis- 
appear out of her manner to me? I have turned her 
out of house and home. How could the Lynches like 
me?" 

" One adores you." 

The deep colour flooded her cheek. Again he saw 
the quick rise and fall of her breast. The wind 
loosened a strand of her hair, and it curled itself 
about his neck. 

" I should love to give it all back to the Lynches— 
if I might," she said. 

" Give it to them as my wife. See, Katharine, I am 
pleading in forma pauperis. I have done nothing, I 
have nothing to offer you. Marry me, darling, and I 
will do something. I will make my queen feel that 
she has not stooped overmuch." 

Again the chill fell on his heart, the dullness on his 

eager pulses. The strand of hair which had seemed 

to draw him to her loosened and left him free, but 

some fragrance of it troubled his heart like the mem- 

ory of joy in sottonv. 

^' Since I have been atliywJcvTaASir ^^^\^^^. 
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** I have been thinking over many things. When first 
I came home I was conscious of no social inferiority. 
I had for so long been the equal of Louise de la 
Ferronaye and girls as proud and refined as Louise 
that I forgot the time when I was as far removed from 
them as a little gutter-sparrow is removed from an 
eagle. My childhood was very dim to me. Of late it 
seems to have come back. I should like to tell you 
about it. It justifies your mother." 

" No, no," he said ; " I don't want to hear it, though 
everything would be beautiful to me in which you had 
a part. As for my mother, when she knows how much 
I care she will be eager for me to win you. It is only 
— ^mothers of sons are sometimes strange about them." 

" Please listen," Katharine said ; " I want you to 
know these things." 

They were walking their horses now over the short 
herbage of the cliff. This morning it had smelt 
sweetly, intoxicatingly ; now it had a bruised sweet- 
ness. The sky had clouded over, the sun gone in. 
The waves that had broken softly on the beach below 
as they went this way in the morning broke now 
with a sullen and ominous sound. Far away they 
could see the plain of the sea. It had turned a dull, 
greenish-grey, with lines of broken white on the crest 
of the waves. 

" Another time," the man said uneasily ; " there is 
a storm coming. What you have to tell me will keep. 
It can make no difference." 

"I should like to tell you" Ka\K«Lt\tvfc ^Tsv^fc^^ 
^and there is only wind coming. "We AisJX Ttfi\, V^n^ 
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it before to-night. You are not afraid of rain if it 
does come, nor am I. I want you to see me" — she 
narrowed her eyes — ^" as I see myself, at five or six 
years old." 

She had meant to shock him. She looked straight 
before her at the wide pale sky, into which they seemed 
to be riding. Dark masses of ominous clouds lay in 
lumps against it — the wind. The larks that had made 
the place alive in the morning were all still; every- 
thing was cold and grey; and her face had a pale de- 
termination. He, too, stared between the ears of his 
horse, his handsome mouth closed in an obstinate line. 
What could she have to say that would uphold her 
preposterous contention that she was not good enough 
for him? 

She seemed to revel in the tale of the drearinesses 
of her childish days. With a photographic minute- 
ness she depicted the life of the kitchen below the 
confectioner's shop — for it was the kitchen in the day- 
time, though after closing hours the back parlour with 
its little round tables covered with oilcloth was once 
more their own. The memory had been a nightmare 
to Katharine. With something of the horror it in- 
spired in herself she detailed it for him. He saw her, 
a child of the streets, seated at the table, spread with 
a dirty cloth, in the underground kitchen, lit only by 
a grating in the pavement overhead. Very often the 
gas burned there because the people passing over the 
grating shut out the light of day. At high tide in 
the river the water xosfc \>^\.^^tl tive flags of the floor. 
There were blackb^etles, ^VvJtv ^-^^ra^^ia. \x:^ ^xssssl'^ 
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bakehouse. Small Katty used to sit with her feet 
gathered up on the rungs of the chair in deadly terror 
of them. There she had her meals, hurrying through 
them so that she might escape to the cheerful world of 
the street, where she wandered with other children 
like herself, gazing in at the shop windows, or it 
might be on the narrow path by the Quay wall, which 
no one ever used as a path, playing at hop-scotch or 
marbles or some other game of the street child. She 
had worn imspeakable clothes, been dishevelled, 
neglected. . . . 

She tried to force herself to go on and failed, with 
something like a sob. There were things she could 
not tell him of. She passed almost gladly to her 
mother's re-marriage, when her stepfather had or- 
dained that she should go to school, and not to be 
running about the streets any longer. There was no 
more of the kitchen life as long as Tom Duncan was 
at home. If the back-parlour was not available they 
lived in the front room on the second floor, which was 
called the drawing-room — a room which Maggie Eyre 
had held sacred because of its splendours of a Brussels 
carpet, with many huge roses upon it, a chandelier with 
a thousand glittering drops, a round table covered with 
a red cloth, with wax flowers under glass in the midst, 
and books laid out at intervals all the way round. 
There was a " suite " of furniture covered in green rep, 
very dear to Maggie Eyre's heart. The first time Tom 
Duncan had sat on a chair, after she had become 
Maggie Duncan, it had given way under him, and he 
had kicked it into a comer, to his wife's horror. 
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Then the school: Katharine grew aknost gay in 
depicting the school. It hid itself behind the street, 
beyond a long garden with a tree in it, and it had 
once been a country house. The school mistress, an 
eccentric, elderly lady, who dressed in the finery sent 
home to her by her sister, who was English governess 
to a family in the Faubourg, adored Katharine, sing- 
ling her out from the other children as being different 
from them. 

They had descended over the edge of the cliff by 
the way Kilmurrough and Alicia had preceded them. 
The flaxen head of the small boy Kilmurrough had 
nearly ridden down peered at them over the edge of 
the tiny ravine, looking like a ball of thistledown, so 
light and white was it. Katharine turned her eyes on 
Martin Lynch. 

" Shall I go on ? " she said. " I have told you the 
worst of it. But there is plenty more to tell. You 
see now! Am I the stuff the Lady Lynches were 
made of? " 

" I am glad you told it to me," he said. " Of course 
it makes no difference. What can it matter? You are 
you ; and there is no one like you. You can tell me the 
rest when we are married." 

" Ah ! " she said sighing to herself. " And it cost 
me so much to tell you. It hurt me so much." 

But, after all — and she knew it — ^she had not been 
able to speak of the thing which made the barrier be- 
tween them. How could she speak of her mother's 
weakness, her mother's degradation ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



MRS. Duncan's plans. 



In May Mrs. Brabazon joined the party at Castle 
Murrough. 

"I wanted to give the Judge a treat," she said to 
Kilmurrough, who met her at the station, " so I came 
away on a visit." 

" You dare to tell me that," Kilmurrough said laugh- 
ing; "I know better. You came because you're de- 
voured with curiosity to know what we're all doing." 

" Maybe you're right. To listen to you anyone would 
think your mother hadn't asked me. I've left the great- 
est of divilment and divarsion behind me in Dublin, 
and come into the lonesomest part of Connaught — the 
back of God-speed — only to be asked — what brought 
me here? " 

" You know better than that. We've been all doing 
badly without you." 

" Give over your impudence now, will you ? As 
though the likes of you ever wanted the likes of me ! " 

By this time Mrs. Brabazon was seated by Kil- 
murrough's side in the mail phaeton, a pair of spirited 
horses speeding them over an excellent road, a road 
made in the famine times and preserved in its excel- 
lence by the paucity of traffic. 

" I don't mind confessing that I miss ye all," she said 
in her broadest brogue. " How is my c3w\Si.^ K^Jv^^V 
getting on among ye ? " 
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" Miss Crowley is very well," Kilmurrough an- 
swered in non-committal tones. 

A little quiver ran through the matronly form at 
his side. Mrs. Brabazon in a temper was something to 
remember. 

"I'll know as soon as I lay eyes on her whether 
she's well or not, Kilmurrough," she said in ominous 
tones. " If she isn't, I'll take her back with me 
to-morrow." 

" Don't," said Kilmurrough, his eyes fixed on the 
distant hills, where the smoke of his own chimney 
pots rose blue against a silver shower that was lightly 
sweeping the lower slopes of the mountains. 

" Don't ! " repeated Mrs. Brabazon. " What do you 
mean by that ? " 

" I can't spare her." 

"No? It isn't that way with ye, is it? If it is, 
I take back all the hard things I've been saying of ye 
these two years back. Turn round and look at me, 
Kilmurrough." 

" You forget the pair. Don't take my attention off 
them — the one on the right has a hard mouth. If he 
bolted I'd have my work cut out for me." 

"I haven't lived all my life in Ireland to be killed 
by a horse this time of day. You're not humbuggin' 
about Alicia, are you ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " said Kilmurrough piously. 

" Aren't ye ashamed of yourself for a blackguard!'^ 
— there was an indescribable softness in the tone which 
made the word a caxe^'s — '' to be playing with me. 
Fou're engaged at last'i^^ 
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" Not yet ; but I hope to be." 

"Better hurry up, or I'll take her back to Dublin. 
I've got a young man for her in my eye. You know 
Harvey Tracey." 

" Dash Harvey Tracey ! " said Kilmurrough suavely. 

Mrs. Brabazon was delighted. 

" Don't be cussin' the neighbours," she said cheer- 
fully, and added with a change of tone, "and don't 
be keeping yourself out of your happiness, Kilmur- 
rough." 

"I don't; I'm tasting it" 

" Don't lose a drop of it ; there isn't so much of 
it goin'." 

She would not plead for Alicia that he should not 
keep her like a ripe plum dangling ready to fall into 
his mouth when he should open it. " I'll give her her 
wedding-dress," she said. " What a pity I never had 
a girl of my own ! Does your mother know ? " 

" She accepted Alicia as a daughter-in-law before 
I'd said a word but one — to Alicia." 

" Isn't she rejoiced ? Won't she be glad when the 
reference books have to drop ' Heir presumptive, Theo- 
bald Blake, Esq.'? The poor soul ! It was an annoy- 
ance to her. I've seen her looking at their red covers 
as though she were a bull." 

A little colour came to Kilmurrough's lean cheek 
which made Mrs. Brazazon smile. 

" He has a young heart, after all, the creature ! " 
she said in her own mind. 
She eidracted from KilmurrougYi t\ie ta\fe o\ cSSftKt 
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things that were happening. He was very brief in 
the telling. 

"Martin's down on his luck," he said. "His 
mother's very sweet and very cold to Miss Eyre. Miss 
Eyre makes Martin pay for it. Latest thing is that 
Miss Eyre and her mother go about together. As 
long as the mother doesn't talk she looks as well as 
any of them. My mother's very civil to her; so is 
Mrs. Barton. If the mother isn't asked, or doesn't 
feel inclined to go out. Miss Eyre stays at home." 

" Quite right, too," said Mrs. Brabazon. " After 
all, a mother's a mother. What's the matter with 
Mary Lynch? Didn't the Lord send it? Lynch Hal! 
and a tidy sum of money ready to fall into Martin's 
mouth I Isn't it madness for her to be getting on like 
that? I'll talk to her." 

She did talk to Lady Lynch, with the result of 
making her more confirmed in her own beliefs. 

" The girl's a charming creature," she said. " Won- 
derful what education will do ! It is the stock she has 
sprung from. The mother, poor creature! and the 
cross-eyed aunt! I can't imagine Martin's children 
with such a grandmother and such a grandaunt." 

" Stuff ! You're quality enough for both sides. 
And that reminds me. When are you going to allow 
Martin to do something for himself? " 

" I ! " Lady Lynch 's face and voice were astonished 
and offended. 

" Yes, you. You've kept him at your apron- 
strings long enough. ^^"^^ xvoV ^^^Asfiftd^ I can tell you. 
No young man 'wortti \as ^aXX* -^wilftLXifek, ^^s&%\«s^ 
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talking to the Judge about it. Hasn't he told you? 
Well, you'd better ask him then. What am I to be 
coming between mother and son ? " 

Mrs. Brabazon was rather terrible when she was 
vexed. The colour came and went in Lady Lynch's 
cheek, her breast heaved. 

"If you will interfere with Martin's marrying a 
fortune ! " the unrelenting voice went on, " you can't 
expect the poor young man to do nothing for himself 
all his days. Not that I think he'd want to live or* 
Katharine Eyre's f ortime. I think better of him than 
that." 

" You forget," said Lady Lynch icily, " that her 
fortune ought to have been his, in equity." 

" Maybe. I don't see the equity myself of leaving 
your money away from your own people." 

The relations between the old friends were for the 
time embittered. They were under the one roof and 
were thrown together all day long. Mrs. Brabazon 
was sharp-tongued, as was her way. Lady Lynch 
never retaliated in kind. She looked prettier than 
ever as she sat with a pink flush in her cheek after one 
of her old friend's sallies. By this time she was 
acquainted with her son's decision. He was not going 
back to the life of doing nothing. He had been called 
to the Bar in some interval of the life at home. He 
was going to take up the law seriously and to work 
hard. 

"The Judge will see that he gets something to do 
besides hlackguardin^ in the hall oi t^i'&'Poxsx C^wx:^"!^'' 
Mr& Brabazon said. " That young maxi'^ S^^ ^\A \xs. 
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him, Mary Lynch. He'll work. And your ante- 
diluvian prejudices won't stand between him and his 
sweetheart for ever." 

" I don't think they are antediluvian," said Lady 
Lynch in a faint voice. 

She had persuaded herself that she was in the right 
and that the attitude of her old friend was unjustifi- 
able. It was hard, too, to bear Martin's coldness. She 
said to herself that neither of them had seen the dis- 
graceful occurrence at Kilsallagh, of which she had 
been a shocked witness. If they had they might have 
altered their minds. There were mothers, she acknowl- 
edged proudly and sadly, who might have been con- 
tent to overlook the sordidness of the heiress's sur- 
roundings because she was an heiress. It was right- 
eousness, it was delicacy and high-mindedness in her- 
self, that made her regard Katharine as she would 
have regarded a poor girl. A worldly woman might 
have overlooked Katharine's mother because of Katha- 
rine's fortune and Lynch Hall to the back of it. Dewt 
Lynch Hall, which she longed for, as the Israelites in 
captivity longed for their own country! 

Mrs. Brabazon, out of pure pique with her friend for 
the attitude she was taking up, made friends ostenta- 
tiously with Maggie Duncan. She did not find it 
uncongenial. She was a woman in whom the human- 
ities met, a woman of large humour and large sym- 
pathies, with an insatiable interest in her kind. She 
would sit in Maggie Duncan's pocket, listening to all 
she had to say — and Mrs. Duncan's tongue, once let 
loose, ran gratefully as something long imprisoned. 
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Maggie talked as one who had nothing to conceal. 
She was simply unashamed of the life of the small 
confectioner's shop and the bakehouse. Mrs. Bra- 
bazon became acquainted with the milieu of Katha- 
rine's young unbringing; she looked with tolerant eyes 
on the dreary and dingy life, with its low standard 
of comfort and refinement, the life which was more 
variously coloured and stimulating to Maggie Duncan 
than anything that had come later. 

" Sure, goodness help her ! " she would say to her- 
self, " 'tis the innocent thing she is, after all. I won- 
der how many of us would have as little to hide as 
she." 

She scandalised Lady Lynch by saying, when Lady 
Kilmurrough was present, that she didn't blame Mrs. 
Duncan so much for seeking an escape and a solace in 
the life to which Katharine had condemned her. 

" If I was taken from the cheerful life of a Dublin 
slum myself," she said, " and made, willy-nilly, to be 
a lady, I believe I'd take to the drink too ! It is an 
inhumanity, so it is, for that fine creature, Katharine. 
to be trying to make her mother as good as herself." 

It was a characteristic over-statement which old 
Lady Kilmurrough applauded with twinkling eyes, 
glancing with her old head aside from Mrs. Brabazon 
to Lady Lynch, whose slight sense of humour seemed 
to have deserted her in these discussions. Her hurt 
air moved her old friend to sudden compunctions. 

" Sure, look at her," she said to Lady Kilmurrough, 
who talked little in these days but TaarVfe^ ^ ^^ 
was going on with a steadily mcTeasm^ dti<e^ii\x3\'v^^®^\ 
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" she thinks we're the most wrong-headed and unkind- 
est lot alive, and that she only is in the right and suf- 
fering for the right. I often feel like going and hug- 
ging her when I see her sitting there so affronted. I 
wonder why it is that the angels are often so much 
harder to deal with when an old sinner like 
myself " 

One reservation there was in Maggie Duncan's 
candour which Mrs. Brabazon was too astute a woman 
not to discover. The reservation was in respect to Katha- 
rine's father. Of him and her life with him she never 
said a word. When Mrs. Brabazon had thrown out 
feelers in that direction, Maggie had assumed a look of 
simple cunning as she parried the questions and led the 
conversation away from the subject. 

Mrs. Duncan was much flattered by Mrs. Brabazon's 
friendliness. Hitherto Katharine's fine friends had 
been something of a terror, an affliction to her. But 
Mrs. Brabazon was different. 

" She's as plain and common as myself," she said 
to Katharine. " I'm as much at home with her when 
she doesn't be askin' too many questions as I am with 
poor Peg." 

Katharine only realised how her mother had come 
on under the influence of the new friendship when she 
suggested to her, one evening after dining at Castle 
Murrough, that they should have a few friends to 
dinner themselves 

" Tea's all very well, Katty," she said. " It isn't my 
notion of hospitality. 1 ^ov3\^t^\. \s\v\vd a sit down tea, 
with boiled eggs axid a c»\9l V^kl vccA. '^^ ^\S5$«. ^ 
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chickens, but that afternoon tea, as they call it, with 
not enough on the table to fill up a bird, isn't to my 
mind at all. 'Tis an Englishy sort of a contrivance, 
so it is." 

Katharine glanced at her mother, who was sitting 
under Cecilia Lynch's portrait, looking in her black 
poplin dress, with Limerick lace, no such unworthy 
inmate of the beautiful room. 

" You would like to entertain our friends, mother 
dear ? " she asked, and she spoke as to a beloved 
child. 

" Why not ? I was never one to take what I couldn't 
give." 

" Whom would you ask? " 

Katharine had a sense of surprise at so much initia- 
tive in her mother. Well, she had been very good. 
She had conformed to Katharine's ways for many 
months now, and had been very sweet and gentle about 
it. With the absence of the old evil companions the 
old temptations seemed to have lost their power. She 
had a great and tender pleasure in her mother's im- 
proved looks and ways. Only that evening old Lady 
Kilmurrough had said to her, nodding towards Mrs. 
Duncan, who was listening obviously bewildered to 
Mr. Walter Herrick playing "Wagner," his head back 
and his eyes on the ceiling. 

" No harm there, child," the old lady had said. 
"Very few of us can have passed through the world 
taking as little soil from it as your mother." 

"There'd be our friends here— la.\E \ot^^\^ ^ixA 
Lady Kilmurrough — ^perhaps the o\3l \«lSl^ ^o^^ftsiX. 
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come; and there'd be Mrs. Barton and Alicia. I'm 
fond of Alicia, Katty ; I never feel I'm a poor ignorant 
woman with her; and Lady Lynch and her son, I 
suppose; and would you ask Madam O'Hara and one 
of her daughters ? And I suppose the musician boy'd 
have to be asked; he's a queer boy — I do sometimes 
think he'll fall over me through not seeing me. Will 
that be enough ? " 

" Let me see " — Katharine counted. " We'd want 
some more gentlemen. There'd be the Rector and 
Father O'Hart ; that would make two. And Sir Myles 
O'Hara. I like him better than his mother and sister. 
We might have Mr. Felix O'Kelly and his nephew, 
Henry Blake." 

" Just imagine me sitting down with the like of 
that quality," Mrs. Duncan said delightedly. "I 
wouldn't have believed it if a fortune-teller had told 
it to me. Yet I used to get it on the cards — a great 
lift in life was to come to me through a brown woman. 
That 'ud be you, Katty." 

" Old Ellen Norton, more likely." 

" She was sandy ; no, it wasn't Ellen Norton. It 
must have been you. You think that'll be enough, 
Katty?" 

Katharine counted. 

" That will be twelve, six gentlemen and six ladies. 

Mr. Felix O'Kelly will take you in. He will be the 

oldest gentleman present, and the one of the greatest 

importance here, though he hasn't got a title. You 

shall sit at the liead oi V)ckfe \aJcAfc ^^lA t at the foot. 

Mr. Chenevix andT?at\v^T O^^^^ -^r-^ X^J^^^^sss.^^^ 
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bazon and Lady Lynch ; Lord Kilmurrough, of course, 
Alicia; Madam O'Hara and Mr. Blake; Sir Myles 
O'Hara and Mrs. Barton ; Sir Martin Lynch and Miss 
O'Hara ; the musician will fall to me." 

" Why not Sir Martin and you ? " asked Mrs. Drnir 
can wistfully. 

"Why not the musician and me?" Katharine said 
playfully. 

" Katty, jewel," went on the mother, " I've been 
thinking. It wouldn't be that the Lynches would be 
— ^looking down on us, Katty love? — ^thinkin' we 
weren't good enough for them like ? Sure, they might 
think it about me. I don't forget how I made a show 
of you the first day her ladyship ever came to Kilsal- 
lagh. I could have killed myself with the mortifica- 
tion afterwards. They couldn't be lookin' down on 
you^ Katty. There isn't one fit to hold a candle to 
you among all the ladies." 

"Don't think of it," Katharine answered with a 
flush. " Lady Lynch is always very sweet to me." 

" I've sometimes thought," Maggie Duncan said, her 
eyes watching her daughter's face, "that Sir Martin 
loved the ground you walked on. Wouldn't it be the 
luckiest contrivance ever was if you were to marry him, 
Katty, and give him back Lynch Hall? It 'ud give 
poor old John Norton great rest where he is. He used 
to haunt my dreams at Kilsallagh, so he did, and him 
always lookin' fierce and angry." 

" It was nerves, dear." 

" I never told a livin' soul about it b^tox^. ^\iL\.^S^- 
sallagb frightened me, so it did. 1 xie^ex \cbk^ ^^ 
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John myself, but I knew Ellen, an' I was always 
thinkin' I'd meet her up an' down the stairs. Often 
I couldn't sleep a wink at night for thinkin' she'd 
be leanin' down over me. It drove me to the company, 
and the comfort. A bottle of porter or two, or a 
couple o' glasses o' punch used to send me asleep. I'm 
not sayin' it was any excuse for me at all." 

" Oh, it was, it was," said Katharine t^ith impetuous 
tenderness. "You oughtn't to have been left alone 
there. But you're not afraid now, with me? " 

" I'm not afraid, but I've sometimes thought it would 
be only right if the Lynches had Lynch Hall. John 
Norton meant them to have it. Isn't it cheatin' the 
dead for them not to have it? And you to be Lady 
Lynch an' all. Wouldn't it be fine, Katty? Poor 
Tom 'ud be so proud if he could know." 

Katharine had turned away. 

" You must go to bed, mother dear," she said, " or 
youll be losing your beauty-sleep. To-morrow we 
shall discuss our dinner-party." 

Maggie Duncan looked as if she would have said 
more; something seemed to falter on her lips. Then 
Katharine came back to her with her lit candle. She 
took it and went upstairs, sending back odd glances 
now again at her daughter. Katharine was used to 
her mother's little mysteries, and attached no import- 
ance to them. She was quite sure that this child- 
mother of hers could have nothing to conceal. She 
was the most transparent creature alive. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

KATHARINE ENTERTAINS. 

The prospect of the dinner-party seemed to stir life 
at Lynch Hall to a joyous flutter. From the time 
it was mooted Katharine basked in the favour of her 
servants; and it came as a surprise to her that the 
lot of servants in a house which does not entertain is 
a dull one. She wondered why she had not thought 
of it before. To be sure there had been reasons, but 
now the old trouble seemed to have disappeared. 
Maggie Duncan was " good " in her daughter's thought 
of her. She was going to remain good. People had 
been very kind to Katharine, receiving her coming 
amongst them with the kindliest of welcomes. She 
had sat at their tables and broken bread with them. 
Now she realised, all at once, that she must have 
seemed very inhospitable to the hospitable neighbours. 

She sent out her invitations, and in due course had 
the answers. Everyone was coming — even Mr. Her- 
rick, who had postponed his departure for London by 
a day in order to dine with Katharine. 

Mrs. Brabazon, who accepted in person, had a word 
for Katharine's ear. " We are so glad, my dear, that 
you are opening Lynch Hall to the neighbourhood. 
There are not so many houses, and it has been a lost 
house these many years back, for the Wessexes were 
not hospitable. People here said tViat liox^ "^ ^^sk^ 
only came to kill He was always sYiOo\AXi^^ «xA ^^ 
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sighing for London. So my old friend Grace O'Hara, 
tells me." 

There was no need for anxious consideration on 
Katharine's part. She had excellent servants, and 
was able to trust them with the material portion of 
the meal. For the rest, it was sure to be a great 
success, Mrs. Brabazon prophesied. When did an Irish 
entertainment not go? 

" In England, my dear Katharine, they've a queer 
way with them: they always sit round waiting to be 
entertained. The Judge makes me go over there 
once a year to visit his English cousins. I've sat at 
dinner many a time and they all listening to me with 
their mouths open when they weren't full. I'm not 
surprised: I always put on my queerest ways for 
them. I never get any dinner for rushing into the 
awful silences. I expect when I'm not there they 
say nothing at all, God help them 1 " 

Katharine laughed. 

" Yet you're a tremendous Unionist," she said. 

" Of course I am when I'm here. You should hear 
me when I'm over there. I make the hair stand up on 
their heads with the violence of my rebelly opinions. 
Don't you know — but sure, you haven't been long 
enough among us to find out — ^that the real haters of 
England are the Loyalists? The Celt loves and ad- 
mires the Englishman. 'Tis jealous we are — ^jealous 
— aye, bedad ! it's the contrary lot we are." 

Lady Lynch also had accepted. She, too, was on 
the eve of going \>ac\L to 'DxAAlw, She had to make 
arrangements to take up \i^^ ^xTsv^^NssciSo ^^saSissM*.'^ 
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Dublin, which was necessitated by her son's determina- 
tion to work at the Bar. 

" He's very keen to make his way," Mrs. Brabazon 
reported. " If he wasn't we'd get him pitchforked 
into something or other. He wouldn't thank us for a 
resident magistracy or any other job we could give 
him. He says he's sick of an idle life. I suggested 
his marrying an English or American heiress, but he 
turned up his nose at me." 

Katharine made no comment on this communica- 
tion. She avoided speaking directly of Sir Martin 
Lynch, an avoidance which Mrs. Brabazon had 
noticed. 

" I'm going to wear my best frock for ye," she 
called back to Katharine from the yellow barouche, 
in which she had driven to pay her visit. "It's a 
purple poplin, and I've had it fifteen years. Some- 
times I wear it with my Limerick lace, and then again 
I wear it with my black Chantilly; and sometimes 
I wear it with neither. The Judge is always telling 
me to get a new dress, that I'm a disgrace to him, but 
I've only to hand him the Irish Lady^ opened at 
* Our Fashionable Correspondent ' : ' Mrs. Brabazon 
looked handsome in her favourite purple with garni- 
ture of Limerick ' ; or, ' Mrs. Brabazon wore a superb 
dress of petunia-coloured Irish poplin, with rarest 
black Chantilly draped on the bodice.' I'm pansy- 
coloured and I'm mauve and I'm purple. The kind 
creature always gives me a new dress — or ' frock,' as 
she calls it, as though my arms were tied xsc^ ^\Hcl\J^^ 
nhhon and I six years old ! Good-bye, xoy ^^^»x? 
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Mrs. Brabazon's discourse, interrupted in mid-flow 
by an impatient coachman, set Katharine to consider- 
ing her own gown. She had not hitherto been flut- 
tered over her clothes, and as a matter of fact her 
dresses were of the simplest and of somewhat school- 
girl though Parisian cut. She went up to town for 
some new garments, and brought back a dinner-gowi 
of white poplin sprigged here and there faintly with 
silver shamrocks. Straight and severe, with a folded 
fichu of lace upon it, Paris itself could not have done 
better. 

She dressed early on the evening of her dinner- 
party. The days had been hot of late, although the 
heat in those regions was always tempered by the near 
neighbourhood of the Atlantic, which was visible from 
the windows of Lynch Hall. In front of the Hall 
itself there was a lake, a great place for water-fowl 
which nested among the reeds and rushes that fringed 
its borders thickly. Beyond the lake was the park, 
and further, northward and southward, the hills made 
a purple line against the sky. Lynch Hall lay in the 
amphitheatre of the hills, the ocean stretching away 
to America in the distance. 

Having dressed, she went into her mother's room. 
She liked herself to give the finishing touches to her 
mother's toilet. Mrs. Duncan was already dressed in 
her stately matron's gown of silver grey, with a Marie 
Antoinette fichu about her shoulders, and deep sleeve 
friJJings falling o\eT t\v^ Ivands which would never 
Jose their toil- worn appe«it«Lii^!». 
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" You look like a queen, Katty," she said, her eyes 
gloating over her girl's beauty. 

" You do," Katharine said fondly. " You are the 
Queen, so at best I can be only the princess." 

She had dressed her mother's hair herself, piling 
it high above her head. It was pretty hair, soft and 
curling like Katharine's own, and it had grown grey 
rapidly of late. In a bad light, or to short-sighted 
eyes, she might have passed for a grande dame till 
she spoke and destroyed the illusion. 

Katharine looked at her from this side and that, 
smoothed out the skirt, pulled the fichu straight, 
assisted her with the mittens she was to wear which 
consorted with her dress — ^gloves were always a dif- 
ficulty to Maggie Duncan — finally pushed her before 
a glass to see herself. 

" Now, aren't you pretty ? " she asked. " Wouldn't 
you like a fan? I've brought mine for you. The 
dining-room will be hot. Stay ; have you got a hand- 
kerchief ? I thought not. Here is one. Smell the 
violets. Isn't it sweet?" 

" You're too good to me, Katty," said the poor 
woman for the hundredth thousandth time. 

" Come down and look at the table. Alicia won't 
be ready this hour yet. I left her sewing a tucker 
into her dress. We must have a maid to do all these 
things for us now that we're going to be gay. You 
can't imagine how pretty Alicia looks as she sits there 
smiling to herself! Did you ever notice the colour 
of Alicia's hair, dear? It is quite pwrgXfc Sxv ^^ 
shadows.^' 
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"She's a sweet, pretty creature and very fond of 
you, Katty,'' Mrs. Duncan said, as they went down 
the stairs, Katharine's arm about her shoulder. 
*^ D'ye mind her singing to herself, Katty, when she's 
alone? But you weren't in earnest about the maid, 
were you now ? I wouldn't like it, love, not for my- 
self. I'd be terrible afraid of the likes o' them* That 
girl, Lizzie, does me very well." 

"Then it must be a maid for me; and I shall be 
your maid," Katharine said, pressing her mother's 
shoulder affectionately. "Madame de la Ferronaye 
has a protege^ a girl she knows, who would suit me, 
she thinks. She does hair beautifully and dressmakes 
like a Parisian. Louise has written to me about her. 
But we shall not have her if you do not like it. Why 
should not Lizzie look after both of us ? We can find 
a new parlour-maid. Ah ! they have done very well." 

The dining-table had provoked the praise. It was 
really very pretty. All the windows were wide open 
and the western sun was in the room. Katharine did 
not propose to exclude the day. Wax candles in old 
silver candlesticks were set between the multitude of 
roses with which Lizzie had decked the table. Chains 
and garlands of roses wandered all over the cloth and 
made a delicious contrast in their soft pinkness with 
the shining silver and glass and the white napery. 

" Lizzie has excelled herself," she said. " She thinks 
to avert the evil day of a butler. Yet I don't see ho^ 
Lizzie can be our maid and do a butler's work as 

" Indeed I don't '\ikft \5cifcTCL xmscl-^t^^tj&u^ ^ ^ 
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said Mrs. Duncan plaintively. " I'd be afraid of my 
life to ask them for anything." 

They went through one of the open windows out on 
to the gravel sweep in front. The guests were not 
due for quite a long time yet. Katharine's little 
Yorkshire jumped down from his cushion and followed 
his mistress. They walked along the flagged space 
under the green roof of the verandah that ran the 
length of the house to where the verandah ceased and 
beds filled with carnations and stocks and sweet- 
william lay under the windows of the drawing-room. 

" 'Tis hard on the Lynches to lose the likes of it ! " 
Mrs. Duncan said softly ; " it is so ! " 

She glanced up at her daughter's profile putlined 
against the hedge of dark yew that shut them 
oft* from the flower-garden. Katharine answered 
nothing. 

" Katty, avourneen," she said again. " There's 
something I've been wantin' to tell you — only, there's 
things I don't like talkin' about. 'Tis about your 
own father." Her voice faltered and trembled. " Not 
poor Tom, Lord rest him! but your own father. 
Katty, your father was a gentleman. Nobody need 
be lookin' down on you on account of me. Eyres are 
as good as Lynches any day. He told me to say 
nothing, but I think he maybe didn't mean I was 
never to tell." 

Katharine looked at her mother with a wild look in 
her face. She passed over the closing sentences with 
a faint puckering' of her fine delicate e^^xor^^* ^^^^ 
had often wondered about her iat\vekT^ XswX. \vaAL ^^^ 
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had the courage to ask questions. If he was a person 
to be proud of would not her mother have discoursed 
of him to all and sundry? Now she stood still with 
a sudden uplifting of her heart Was it possible that 
she was going to reach back through the sordid past 
and touch with someone — her own father — who was 
far removed from the sordidness? from whom she 
inherited the fineness, the high-mindedness, the deli- 
cate pride which it had seemed a jest of fate to bestow 
upon her? Her father! She had not the remotest 
memory of him. Eyre! It was a good name. So 
the Lynches need not after all frown upon her as an 
intruder. 

" My father 1 " she repeated. " I have been mean- 
ing to ask you since you never said anything. Tell 
me about him." 

" I've made up my mind I'd tell you, Katty, though 
I never spoke of him to mortal. If you asked me yes- 
terday maybe I wouldn't have told you. I've been 
thinkin' it out if I might break my word to him, and 
it has come to me that he wouldn't have the truth kept 
from his own daughter. Tom Duncan had to take 
my word for your father, Katty. Wasn't I sly and 
secret all those years? You wouldn't think now I 
could keep a secret, would you? I'll tell you about it; 
because I want you to know that you can hold your 
head as high as any of them. Aye, and I want others 
to know it, too. May be you'd go up to Dublin one 
day and ask Mr| Stafford to go into it for you. I 
^ave my word to yowt i^LWi^xT^Ys^-^ %yiAnce about it 
til] he gave me leave. ^\v\, ^\ttfc\va ^^\stw^5^V^m 
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to me dead, and he never spoke after they Brought him 
in, God help him. Maybe he didn't mean me to be 
silent about it I never said a word when they came 
and took him away from me, and when I stood by his 
grave none ever knew that it was his wife was stand- 
ing there. But he'd never put it on me not to tell his 
own daughter." 

There was a swish of silken garments and a step 
coming round the comer of the house. 

" Don't tell me any more," Katharine said hurriedly. 
" That is Alicia, and the other guests will be here im- 
mediately. I will hear it all when they are gone 
to-night." 

She glanced at her mothers' agitated face and 
wished that she had not taken that moment for her 
revelation. Maggie was incapable of the convention 
that would have smoothed away the traces of tears. 
However, there was no time to think about it now. 
Already there was the sound of wheels upon the 
gravel. 

" I must go in," she said. " Someone is arriving. 
You can stay out here for a little while, mother dear, 
till you feel able to come in. I will receive our guests 
for you." 

" Indeed no one will ever miss me," Maggie Duncan 
said irresolutely. " Don't think about me, Katty. 
I'll be in in a minute or two, as soon as I get my eyes 
dry." 

She turned aside through a gap in the yew hedge 

into the Bower-garden^ mopping \\eT eye^ Vv^oxwi^.^ 

and did not appear in the drawmg-TooTDL \KSl «J^^ ^Sbr. 
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giiests were assembled. Katharine, who had been wait- 
ing for her somewhat uneasily, was made aware of 
her mother's entry by Madame O'Hara's lifting her 
lorgnette and staring with unconcealed curiosity to- 
wards the door. Katharine's eyes followed the direc- 
tion of the lorgnette. She was dismayed to find the 
traces of her mother's tear so evident in her face. Her 
eyelids were swollen and red, her nose shiny; she had 
a generally dishevelled look, and a discomposed air, 
as though she might again weep at any moment. 

" Dear me ! " said Madam O'Hara in Katharine's 
ear. "Who's the new-comer, like Niobe, all tears! 
I don't think I have met this lady before." 

" Perhaps not. The lady is my mother. She has 
unfortunately been talking about something that 
awakened old memories, and it has upset her. She 
is very tender-hearted, my mother." 

"To be sure, to be sure; I quite imderstand," 
Madame O'Hara murmured sympathetically, turning 
away almost immediately to speak to her old friend, 
Mr. Felix O'Kelley. 

The guests had broken up into groups. Katharine 
glanced about her. No one was apparently taking 
any notice of Mrs. Duncan who had retired to the 
quietest comer of the room. Walter Herrick, leaning 
back in a chair and not hearing a word of the con- 
versation Miss Dulcie O'Hara was pouring into his 
inattentive ear, appeared indeed to be staring hard at 
Mrs. Duncan, but Katharine felt quite sure he did 
not see her. Sieve ea\x^^ ^otcv^ ^i^^fij^^ Q'Ha.ra's talk 
as she tried to give liex «LV\jwvtAWDL V^ ^qr. i^\sas|>^'^ 
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brother, who was making himself agreeable. Miss 
O'Hara was running over the names of several new 
lights in the musical firmament. 

" Just look at Dulcie laying herself out to please that 
young ass," said the candid brother. "I beg your 
pardon, Miss Eyre; but he is such a conceited ass. 
He's humming to himself while Dulcie is jawing for 
all she's worth. You ladies spoil a fellow like that. 
I say, it's too bad of me to be abusing a guest of 
yours." 

" Oh, don't mind me ! " Katharine said, smiling 
faintly into the young man's good-natured, vacuous face. 
^ He's taking me into dinner, and hell hum Wagner 
between the courses. He won't even know I'm there." 

" I say ! " the youth said indignantly. " I should 
like to punch his head. Would you mind very much ? " 

" Oh, not to-night, please," said Katharine. " Any 
other time." She was looking at a little group com- 
posed of the priest. Father John O'Hart; the rector, 
Mr. Chevenix; Sir Martin Lynch and Mrs. Barton. 
The two clerics, who were the best of friends, seemed 
to be poking jolly fun at each other, while the laymen 
and laywomen put in a word now and again. 

" Sure, I've to lend him my congregation when the 
Bishop comes," the priest was saying. " I wouldn't 
be having the poor fellow disgraced altogether." The 
Rector replied suavely that it was only too true, and 
that on the last occasion the Bishop made him quake in 
his shoes by remarking on what a poor-looking lot his 
parishioners were. 

The little group broke up as "KaftiaTiTift %.^\ftQ^^^^ 
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it, and Father O'Hart left them and sat down beside 
Mrs. Duncan. Ah, that was better, Katharine thought, 
distinctly better. Her mind was at ease about her 
mother. 

Dinner was announced and they went in. Katha- 
rine at the foot of the table, subordinating herself to 
her mother, had Sir Myles O'Hara on one hand and 
the musician on the other. Looking down the long 
table between the lights she caught her mother's eye; 
there was something in the wavering smile that Katha- 
rine found pathetic. She wished she had been nearer 
to her to help her out. 

On her mother's right was Mr. Felix O'Kelly; be- 
side him, Madame O'Hara. On the left were Father 
O'Hart and Lady Lynch. 

The dinner went well; what Irish dinner does not? 
Stories and jests passed around the table. The rain of 
badinage which went on between the priest and the 
parson whenever they met was bandied to and fro. 
Old Mr. O'Kelly supplemented it with jocose stories 
of the great days before English legislation had de- 
stroyed the Irish gentry. 

Here and there Katharine caught a word. At her 
own end of the table Mr. Herrick was devoting himself 
to dinner, straying off between the courses into music. 
Once his eyes rested with approval on Katharine her- 
self. He leant forward to praise the lace on her bodice 
while Miss O'Hara was telling him how many times 
she had heard ^^ lioheivgcm.^ Xcsvvtv^ O'Hara on her 
other side, not \iavmgTa\idtv ejcstvN«K^'a^C\Q»^^ ^^Saa^ 
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with glaring at Herrick and longing to punch his 
head. 

A little smile came to her lips as she caught sight 
of Kilmurrough and Alicia. In front of them was 
a basket of lilies of the valley, which might have been 
a woodland screen, so effectually did it seem to screen 
them off from the others. Mrs. Brabazon was beside 
Kilmurrough. Her eyes met Katharine's. She 
nodded sideways at Kilmurrough's shoulder turned 
towards Alicia and lifted her eyes heavenward. 

Sir Martin Lynch was very quiet. Now and again 
he was drawn in the conversation by Miss O'Hara or 
he talked quietly with Mrs. Barton on his other side. 
Miss O'Hara had whispered to him that everyone was 
saying that Mrs. Barton felt Kilmurrough's defec- 
tion. For her part she didn't believe there was any- 
thing in it. At Mrs. Barton's age " 

" It seemed absurd that she should regard Kilmur- 
rough as a son," the young man went on, as though he 
merely took up the speech and finished it for her. 
" It is absurd. Nevertheless, it is true. What a 
charming woman she is ! " 

Miss O'Hara was nettled. She showed it by turn- 
ing her white shoulder to Sir Martin for the greater 
part of the dinner. She had very white skin, had 
Miss Dulcie, white skin and greenish ©yes and reddish 
hair, and her green frock showed the brilliance of her 
complexion to full advantage. But she had no attrac- 
tion for Martin Lynch, who seemed quite unaware of 
the white shoizJder pushed high owl oi tVv^ ^c^w^^'^jScl^ 
and was very well content to talk to Yiia TiKX^TL^\^£^a««s: 
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They had reached the birds when Katharine became 
conscious of something that was going on at the other 
end of the table — something that made her suddenly 
sick with alarm. She had been unaware till now of 
the little by-play that had gone on between old Felix 
O'Kelly and her mother. Felix thought he knew a 
pretty woman when he saw her and was not critical 
of Maggie Duncan. When Lizzie had brought round 
the wine Maggie had declined it feebly ; it never agreed 
with her stomach, she said ; it lay very cold on it. She 
was quite ignorant of the qualities of champagne, never 
having tasted it. It was something that had not ap- 
pealed to Tom Duncan, with whom she had iBrst learned 
to have her bottle of stout and her glass of punch, even 
in his fortunate days when it would have been within 
his reach. 

Still the sound of it in the glass was inviting. The 
room was hot and she was thirsty. Water was a 
beverage she never indulged in. The champagne in 
the glass looked like some of the aerated waters she 
had known and loved in her youth. She felt hot and 
in need of refreshment. What harm could a little 
drop do her? 

Mr. O'Kelly protested loudly that she should never 
let the bottle pass her by. First she must taste his 
to make it sweeter. Then he took the bottle out of 
Lizzie's hand and filled Mrs. Duncan's glass to the 
brim. She drank it off eagerly, thirstily, not ^ving 
herself time to think. Why, it was only like lemonade 
after all, not like TiThislcj, ot ^ot^fcT.^ ot ^<irt wine. 
^ It was all frotti, Taa?«Lm, >iJsv^V ^a^ ^^^,'eK^\^.-^^ 
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the old man said as he filled the glass again. Again 
she drained it. 

" There's no wholesomeness in champagne," said the 
priest, his voice suddenly quiet. " And 'tis no good 
for quenching the drouth. My curate. Father Slevin, 
says there's nothing like tea or coffee. I don't say 
there's any harm in a glass of punch." 

He tried to sign with his eyes to Felix O'Kelly, who 
was protesting that if wine was only good enough you 
could drink buckets of it and it would do you no harm. 

The priest was perturbed. He'd heard rumours, 
though he had no evidence as to their truth. And 
he had caught sight of the consternation in Lizzie's 
face. Lizzie had scurried away with the bottle, but 
Mr. O'Kelly had called her back again and filled his 
own glass and his hostess's, finally commandeering a 
fresh bottle. But there was no attracting the atten- 
tion of Mr. O'Kelly, who was over eighty, for all his 
florid looks and the youth of his blue eyes. 

" Look at me, ma'am," he was saying. " I'm eighty- 
four come Michaelmas, and I've never let the bottle 
pass me by." 

"Maybe you'd be a hundred if you were a tee- 
totaller," said the priest. 

After the third glass or so Maggie began to talk 
in an affecting and mincing voice. She had been very 
select as she always was with her social superiors. It 
was this unfamiliar voice heard down the length of 
the table that had attracted Katharine's attention. 
While she listened in amazement lAiai^ ^"VJsss^^^^ ^ 
ber ear. 
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" Tis the mistress's fourth glass," she said, " and 
she's goin' on." 

Katharine sat in a frozen horror. What on earth 
was she to do? The talk went on about her. She 
found herself answering things that were said to her 
in a mechanical voice, as though she did not utter the 
words. She took ice and ate a spoonful of it, not 
knowing what it was, her heart listening to catch what 
was going on at the other end of the table. She 
could see her mother's elbows leaning on the table now; 
could see her iBushed, excited face. She was laughing 
shrilly. How long would it be till she, Katharine, 
could move, could go to her, could get her away before 
people had begun to notice anything. Father O'Hart 
was looking her way. She saw him motion away 
Lizzie's aide'de'Camp^ who would have filled his glass. 
She could not be sure across the lights and the faces 
that he was looking at her kindly and anxiously, 
though she thought it ; perhaps it was only her fancy. 

It was twilight outside now and the little white 
moths fluttered in from the garden and circled around 
the candles. Through the windows the sky beyond 
the lake was rose and green and palest primrose. The 
sweetest odours came in from the garden flowers 
drenched with dew. Katharine shivered. 

^ You are not cold ? " young OTIara said ajuriously. 
" Shall I dose a window ? " 

" Oh, no, please," she answered. " My head aches 
a little; that is all. I was out in the sun all the 
morning." 

She was conscious «cv^\. ^vc ^^tJCxt. ^^t^^^ ^-^ 
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were watching her anxiously. She nerved herself to 
smile and speak, but she was in torture. All the time 
she was conscious of her mother's jerky, mincing tones. 
She thought everyone must be listening as well as 
herself. 

Were others beginning to notice, too? She could 
see Madam O'Hara. She was leaning back, her 
lorgnette to her eyes. It was a new insolence which 
had not yet lost its novelty. It was turned languidly 
towards her mother. 

After a while Mrs. Duncan became quieter. Her 
eyes blinked in the candlelight like an owl's, as though 
they found it too strong. She leant her head on her 
hand. Katharine sat waiting in a tense quietness for 
what might happen next. 

There was a little commotion at the head of the 
table. Father O'Hara's cheerful voice rang out. 

"She's a bit overcome by the heat," he said. "No 
wonder. I don't remember such a May. The air will 
make her all right." 

Katharine stood up with shaking limbs. She saw the 
priest help her mother to her feet. Everyone was 
staring and making suggestions. Sir Martin Lynch 
left his place swiftly. He and Father O'Hart between 
them helped Mrs. Duncan from the room, through the 
French window at the back of her chair, into the 
garden. Then he came back alone. 

Katharine recovered herself. 

" Please go on," she said to her guests. " My mother 
has not been very well. She feels tVv^ \v^^\>, '^^V^'a* 
had some cause for agitation and troviJcAfe?'^ 
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She flew into the garden. Mrs. Duncan had come to 
herself and was walking now with the aid of the 
priest's arm. Katharine hurried after them. 

"Please go back to the table, Father," she said. 
" Tell them she is all right. It was only the heat 
Make them talk and forget it." 

He gave up his place by Mrs. Duncan's side without 
a word and turned away. In the strange light from 
the western sky his ruddy face looked pale and 
disturbed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RECONCILIATION. 

That evening, in Katharine's remembrance of it, was 
like a strange and unreal state in which one sees 
phantasmagoria passing before one's eyes, hears voices 
speaking that have no relation to life or the world. 

Her mother had gone quietly upstairs with her and 
she had left her, sitting on her bed in a half -comatose 
condition, while Mrs. Jones attended to her. She had 
to go back and talk to her guests as though nothing had 
happened. There was a suspicious alacrity to talk, to 
suggest explanations for Mrs. Duncan's collapse; an 
obvious good- will in the condolences of the Rector and 
Father O'Hart, of Mrs. Barton and Mrs. Brabazon. 
Katharine was painfully aware of Lady Lynch's silence 
among the chorus, of how she leant back fanning her- 
self, with a pallor on her delicate face that might well 
give colour to the explanation of Mrs. Duncan's hav- 
ing been overcome by the heat. 

With the same sense of the unreality of things, Kath- 
arine sat in the drawing-room and listened to the 
music that followed dinner. She could have blessed 
the unconsciousness of old Felix O'Kelly as he de- 
scribed the various signs by which he had known from 
the beginning that his hostess was not herself — ^not fit 
to sit through dinner and exert herself for the pleasure 
of her guests with a thermometer that kept high in 
the sixties even during the night-tiraft. Toa tsv^^ 
guests accepted the thing as sometlomg TLOxncasiX.*>TL^^» ^^s^ 
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of the way. Father O'Hart was a little more kindly 
paternal in his manner to Katharine than usual; but 
the shade of increase was imperceptible where he was 
always kind. Sir Martin Lynch glanced at her now 
and again with tender and anxious eyes. 

It was not the men who were to be dreaded. It 
is never the men in such a case. Young O'Hara won 
Katharine's miserable heart to an impulse of passionate 
gratitude by his concern for her mother. Katharine 
had been thinking him such a brainless youth. But 
Madam O'Hara sat fanning herself and using her 
lorgnette^ listening to old Mr. O'Kelly's simplicities 
with a faint half-smile on her lips that told Katha- 
rine that she at all events was aware of the true cause 
of Mrs. Duncan's breakdown. 

Sir Martin Lynch took the place beside her in the 
diawing-room as though he had a right. Another 
time, in the light of his mother's averted eyes, she 
might have got up and left him. Now she felt too 
passionately grateful to be able to repulse him. Despite 
the misery and the shame, she could not but feel a 
throb of joy that he was seated there beside her, claim- 
ing her, pushing others out, monopolising her, making 
it plain to their little world that he was a man in 
love. 

He took up her fan and played with it with an air 
that conveyed a greater degree of intimacy than she 
had permitted him. That the room understood the 
position was plain, in Lady Lynch's averted gaze, in 
the roguish look oi t\i'^ ipT:\fe'&\.^\i^\v\vk ^aze turned their 
way, in the broad appxoN^ m^T^-^^^^-Ks^^V^^ 
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in the ingenuous scowl on young O'Hara's innocently 
rosy visage as he stood by the wall trying to bite an 
incipient moustache. Only Mr. Herrick was engrossed 
in himself to the exclusion of others. 

Lord Kilmurrough and Alicia had disappeared from 
the room into the garden. Katharine's eyes ached in 
the soft glare of the hundred candles in the great glit- . 
tering chandelier of crystal which left her no chance 
of shadow. How she wished that, she, too, could have 
escaped into the night and the silence ! 

Mr. Herrick favoured them. You could always de- 
pend on Herrick for as much music as you wanted. 
When anyone thanked him he stared at them with an 
amazement which asked if they could possibly think 
it was done for their pleasure and not for his own. He 
was certainly a wonderful musician. There was some- 
thing that ached and throbbed and cried in the music. 
Katharine remembered his gloomy face as he watched 
Alicia and Kilmurrough at the dinner-table and felt 
sorry for him for the first time. 

She was doing her duty as hostess badly. She 
was not able to talk lightly and cheerfully, so as to 
hide her heart. Something heavy as lead dragged her 
down and weighted her tongue. If she had only been 
free like Alicia ! To-morrow she must repulse Martin 
Lynch again as she had been repulsing him every day 
of late. To-night's happening made it more binding 
on her to repulse him, to send him away from her for 
ever. But to-night she was not able to refuse the 
sweetness of his consolation. 

He bad opened her fan and held it\>e\.'^^«tv\v^'^ «xv^ 
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the room. Her hot eyes that ached for the relief of 
tears thanked him mutely. What a lover he would 
be ! — for some fortunate girl who was free to love him 
and let him love. 

Mrs. Barton came and slipped into the seat on her 
other side. Most of the guests were about the piano, ex- 
cept Mr. O'Kelly, who was snoring placidly in a big 
chair in the corner of the room; and Mrs. Brabazon, 
who was talking earnestly to the priest, not at all in 
keeping with the character she usually gave herself as 
being — "a black Protestant." 

" Come out on the verandah," Mrs. Barton said. " I 
have been longing for the night outside. No one will 
miss us." 

Her eyes apologised mutely to Martin Lynch. 

Katharine got up and went with her. The lawn, 
under its overhanging trees, was full of scent and dew. 
In the long grass of the park outside the corncrakes 
sawed incessantly. A little new moon was rising over 
the hill. In the obscurity that would hardly be dark- 
ness before it was day again, the pink chestnuts, the 
hawthorns and lilacs, breathed out an incomparable 
sweetness. 

After a momentary hesitation, Martin Lynch fol- 
lowed the two ladies through the French window. 
His mother, by the piano, for once forgot that she 
was a virtuoso. She was intensely annoyed and her 
fine brows met in a frown as she tapped with her finger 
on the edge of the chair, a nervous movement she cotdd 
not control, wTaicYv n^^^ ^ gceat annoyance to Mr* 
BTerrick. 
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Though Martin Lynch had followed the two ladies, 
he made no effort to join them. He took a cigar-case 
out of his pocket and lit a cigar. He found a chair 
in the verandah and sat down. He was quite sure of 
what he was going to do. He meant to tell his mother 
that very night. To-morrow it would be time enough 
to speak to Katharine. She was not in a mood to hear 
him to-night. But he would speak. He would have 
his will. She loved him. Since she loved him what 
was her girl's will to set against his passion? 

He waited till the two white dresses, glimmering in 
the obscurity, were lost in the shadow of the yew 
hedge. From where he sat he could see the piano and 
the group about it. He felt vaguely sorry for his 
mother, whose disturbance of mind he well knew. But 
he hardened against her. He had never given her any 
trouble. No son could have been better than he. Yet 
now when it was a question of his happiness, she stood 
between him and it. 

While he looked the group about the piano moved 
and changed. The compelling music ceased. He saw 
Herrick rise from the music-stool with that shake of 
his fair mane which seemed to keep it in a curious 
kind of order. Miss O'Hara was taking his place. 

In a mirror on the wall he could see the reflection 
of the thin, fair, self-satisfied face. Madam O'Hara 
had apparently engineered the change of performers. 
She was standing behind her daughter. They were 
very much alike, although the younger woman had the 
adventitious charm of youth; watchmg t\ift ^^^ ia5i«a» 
together, side by side, Martin LyivcYi, ^\io\i».ftL ^ iMi^^^ 
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lar guileless belief in women, said to himself that he 
would be a bold man who married Dulcie with that | 
image before him of what she would be in middle 
age. 

Herrick stood in the middle of the room as he j 
often did, absorbed in a brown study. Young Blake 
spoke to him, and the musician bowed as though he had 
not comprehended or had not seen the ruddy whole- 
some-looking young Squire. It was a curious, awk- 
ward bow that reminded Martin Lynch of a mechanical 
figure. 

Miss O'Hara, having spread her green silk skirts 
over the piano-stool, struck a chord. Then stopped 
affectedly, and looked round. 

" Mr. Herrick," she said. " Please come and play 
my accompaniment. I'm afraid I can't manage this." 

Herrick did not stir. He had caught sight of the 
young moon between the muslin window-curtains. 

" Im afraid the young man's got a cramp." 

Mrs. Brabazon's voice — the brogue of the richest- 
rolled out to Martin Lynch's ears, making him smile 
despite his absorption. 

Miss O'Hara looked round for Herrick, and seeing 
him whisked herself and her green skirts off the 
music-stool. 

" Please play my accompiment," she said coaxingly. 

The musician took the music from her hand and 
looked at it. It was a song, entitled " The Sea Shell,'* 
which was having a gceat vogue as a drawing-rcKHD 
song at the moiaeivfc. 
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He held it at arm's length as though it were a toad. 
Then read to himself: 

"The sea-shell holds the pearl 

As the rose's heart the bee. 
As thou with the eyes of beryl 
Holdeth me." 

He uttered a queer crackling laugh as he handed the 
song back to the astonished Miss O'Hara. 

" Music to suit ? " he said. " 'Thou with the eyes 
of beryl.' I'm afraid I couldn't do it. I would if I 
could, but I'd rather be dead." 

" You didn't pay a penny for your manners," snapped 
Miss O'Hara, as Mr. Herrick stalked, with something 
of the air of Tannhauser, through the window, nearly 
falling over Martin Lynch. 

Apologising, he asked for a cigarette. It was a 
peculiarity of Mr. Herrick's that he never smoked his 
own cigarettes till everyone else's supply was exhausted. 
Having lit it he strolled off in the direction of the lake. 

At last the guests were gone — at last, and Katharine 
could be alone. She went upstairs with a feeling of 
dead fatigue, dismissed Lizzie, who would have helped 
her to undress, and got out of her dinner-dress unaided 
and into a gown of thin woollen stuff. To-night she 
could not have endured Lizzie's speech or her silence. 
She felt that Lizzie's face, looking over her shoulder 

-- in the glass, as she brushed the long hair which she 
was used to handle with exclamations of delight, would 
have been too much for her. No matter \v<yw Sl^^'^V^ 

f the sympathy she could not have borna \t. 
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When she had sent the girl away she went along the 
corridor to her mother's room. The moon was risen 
now and the white light came in at the long window 
which reached nearly to the floor of the corridor. The 
windows were never shuttered. In that quiet and 
harmless place there was no one to fear. 

The moon was in the room. She could see her 
mother's face on the pillow framed in the long dark 
hair which had been one of Maggie Duncan's glories. 
She stood by the side of the bed looking down at her. 
The sleeper was breathing heavily. Her arms thrown 
out over the bedclothes lay on either side of her, the 
fingers of the hands turned slightly towards the palms. 

As she stood looking down, the sleeping woman 
seemed to struggle for breath. She tossed and turned 
in the throes of a nightmare. 

Katharine shook her gently. Maggie opened her 
eyes, yawned and shut them again. 

" Is it Katty ? " she asked sleepily. 

" Yes, it is Katty, mother." 

Maggie Duncan stretched herself, yawned again and 
came awake. 

" I feel rather sick, Katty," she said, "and the throat 
of me's parched. 'Tis from sleepin' with my mouth 
open. Could you get me a drop of water, Katty, 
love?" 

Katharine fetched the water and her mother drank 
eagerly, and then fell back on her pillow with a sigh 
of gratification. 

" 'Tis nice to Yvsi^re «^ \\\fi^^ ^A ^s^ do things for 
me," she said s\eep\\y. '-'' ^vKxfe ^^^ "V ^i^^ Xa ^as^ 
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I had you but when I woke up you were never there 
at aU." 

Katharine took the glass from her outstretched 
hand, and as she received it, the mother lifted her 
head, kissed the hand and fell back again. 

" Tis very good of you, Katty, to be waitin' on 
the likes of me," she said humbly. "Now, go back 
to your bed, child. What at all are you wandering 
round the house like this for in the middle of the 
night? " 

Katharine's heart was suddenly like wax within 
her. It had been hurting her as though it had become 
like lead or a stone weighing her down. She stooped 
and kissed the woman in the bed, laying a hand 
caressingly on the black silky hair, which had been 
harsh and rusty when she had come home, but had 
regained something of its old beauty under her care. 

" I am going to bed now," she said. " I just looked 
in to see if you were asleep. Go to sleep again, mother 
dear." 

She was half-way to the door when her mother's 
voice recalled her. Mrs. Duncan had drawn herself 
upon her elbow in bed. In the shadow of the room her 
eyes looked enormous, dilated. 

" Katty, darlin'," she gasped. " It's come back to 
me. It wasn't a bad dream, was it? that I've destroyed 
and disgraced you this night. Och, sure, what will 
you say to me at all? I'm a great old curse, so I am. 
I remember it all now, the dinner, au' \JciaX, ^4l"^Sx. 
O'Kelly miin^ my glass^ an' I ttiin^ii? lio Vvtccl ^\*^ 
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because it wasn't spirits nor porter, and I felt it 
cheerin' me up like. I wish I was dead, so I do." 

Katharine took the miserable head to her breast. 
Under it her own heart ached intolerably. It was 
no stone now ; it had come alive ; it bled as she listened 
to her mother's piteous excuses and prayers for for- 
giveness. "Hush! hush!" she kept saying as she 
stroked the long black masses of hair. It was as 
though they had changed places, as though she were 
the mother who must bear the child's burden of sin 
and frailty. 

" Hush ! hush ! " she kept saying. " I am not angry. 
Don't treat me as if I were your judge; I am only 
your child. What right could I have to judge you?" 

" Take me away from this, Katty," the poor woman 
cried. "Take me back to Kilsallagh if you won't 
put me away somewhere where I'll be saved from 
myself. To think how I've disgraced you before your 
fine friends, my beautiful Katty, that I'd die to save 
from the least bit of trouble. Don't take me among 
your friends again, Katty dear. Leave me with Judy; 
Judyll watch me as a cat watches a mouse. I don't 
seem to have a bit of will of my own to stand out 
against the temptation when it comes. Leave me with 
Judy." 

Katharine's heart was wrung. She knew that her 
mother disliked Judy as intensely as was compatible 
with her amiable nature, and that Judy returned the 
feeling in full measure. 

'^ No, no, dear " s\ve ^«i\3l ^c^^Jcvm^ly •«, " I'm not going 
to give my motlaer wip to «iTcfc>o$c^. ^^"V ^^is. ^Sje^^®^ 
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with you, you wouldn't want anything else, would 
you? We'll strive together, and we'll pray together; 
I haven't prayed enough. God will help us." 

Her hard heart had dissolved itself now in tears. 
She knelt down by the side of the bed. With her 
arms about the poor victim of her own weakness, she 
sobbed out her inarticulate prayers. She was a mother 
with her child, not a child with her mother. It was 
sweet to forgive so utterly, a sweetness that was pain. 

When they had sobbed together and prayed together, 
Maggie Duncan lifted her wet face from the disordered 
masses of her hair. 

" I feel strong enough for anything — ^with such a 
little girl to help me," she said with a shifting smile. 
" Don't fret, Katty love. God'U help us." 

Katharine put her back gently on her pillow. 

" Sleep, mother dear," she said. "We'll begin again 
to-morrow, begin a new life and a new hope." 
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• CHAPTER XX. 

IN THE NIGHT. 

Kathabine slept, worn out by her emotions. She had 
waited till her mother slept before leaving her, slip- 
ping her hand gently from the hand that held hers 
so as not to awaken the sleeper. 

She dragged herself to bed dead tired, the soul 
within her healthy young body feeling as though it 
had been bruised and beaten. Tears had made her 
eyes ready to close. Her head was hardly on the 
pillow before she was asleep. 

The trouble and agitation of the evening were in 
her dreams. Someone cried through them incessantly. 
Herself — ^no, not herself — someone else who cried for 
her and for all the sin and suffering of the world. 
The crying was intolerable. Was it a banshee? Of 
course, the Lynches being an old family, had a banshee. 
Whom could she cry for? Not Martin Lynch in the 
flower of his youth ; what could happen to him ? Kath- 
arine asked it incredulously in her sleep, as though 
she fought with an overmastering fear. 

The crying ceased, but the banshee herself came 
into her dreams. She was in white, and her black 
hair made a cloud about her shoulders. She was not 
crying, but she was wringing her hands together 
silently. 

Katharine awoke with a start, and at first could 
not free herself froiiv ^'^ Vv^wv* TVsat^ was no woman 
by her bed; only tYie mooTX\^\*\^l -^\sv\fc \i3g5S5s.>XK,^s^ 
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the monotonous crake-crake of the corncrake, that 
voice of high summer in Ireland, filled the room. The 
sweetness of hawthorn and lilac were all about her. 
She remembered to have smelt it last night in the 
verandah when she had been left alone a moment with 
Martin Lynch when he had said good-night to her, 
taking her hands and drawing her close to him so that 
she was almost in his embrace, had yielded to it, per- 
haps, if they had not been disturbed by Herrick, moon- 
ing back to the house after smoking his cigarette by 
the lake-side. 

She lay awhile, shaken and agitated by the anguish 
and the sweetness of last night, thinking what she 
must do. One thing was plain to her: it was better 
to return to Kilsallagh, to escape from the obsession 
of the Lynches which seemed to have got into her 
blood and bones, drawing her and at the same time 
repelling her. The social life of the country here was 
not possible to them after last night's happenings. 
Better go back to Kilsallagh, where the people under- 
stood that she was not free to visit and be visited. 
Kilsallagh had something of a bad name. The gentry 
round about would let her alone. She would have 
Nora Hayes for society. For the matter of that, if 
life at Kilsallagh were not possible, she must carry 
her mother off somewhere where people would let 
them alone. 

Her bedroom was just above the drawing-room. 
The roses and jessamine that gr^^ xx^ovi ^Ssxfc ^^\»xA5^ 
sent long trails about her window — cx«^\. ^^xo^'^^ '^s^ 
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and well in the room. No wonder the night was 
sweet! 

A sound broke the stillness that made her spring 
up on her elbow and listen. It was the sound of a 
hasp springing back, of a window being pushed open. 
It seemed to be quite close to her — underneath — one 
of the drawing-room windows. 

At first she had no thought except of a possible 
burglar, though the like was unknown in this part 
of the world. She listened with all her ears. She 
heard the swish of garments beneath her. Someone 
was leaving the house. 

She sprang out of bed and looked from the window. 
The moon was declining now behind the row of elm- 
trees that grew by the churchyard wall. While a 
great portion of the lawn and the lake were in bril- 
liant moonlight, part was in the deep shadow, velvety- 
black by contrast with the white of the moon's rays, 
which gave an illusion of snow where they fell. 

Someone was hurrying across the moonlight to the 
shadow, a white figure, black-haired. Katharine's 
heart gave a leap in her side and went on thudding 
in her brain. Was it her mother? and what was she 
going to do ? Dear soul ! — ^had she been harsh to her 
last night? Was she walking in her sleep, or — ^what 
was it? 

She did not wait even to clothe herself. She did 

not go out by the ordinary way, which would have 

meant the length of two corridors and the staircase. 

Just as she was, witli \i^T l^t\i^t^ ^TKAVkSst l^sdr about 

Aer, she climbed out oi ^Ava ^rav^^^ \». ^ ^^iss^^Kss^ 
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hurry and dropped from the edge of the verandah 
roof to the ground below. She was conscious of the 
bruised sweetness of the flowers, and that the rose 
spines had torn her flesh, without heeding it; as she 
dropped she fell on one knee, and picking herself up 
she fled after the figure, which had disappeared now 
round the bushes that grew at the darkened end of the 
lake. 

She ran fast, her bare feet winged by terrified love. 
She was unaware of twigs and thorns that pierced 
them. Through the confusion of her thoughts a 
bitter anguish was upon her that she had felt her 
mother's burden so heavy. If she had been with hei 
all these years things would have been different. Her 
refinement, her education, her ladyhood were bought 
with the price of her mother's sin and sorrow. For 
this bitter moment the thought of the Lynches vexed 
her. What were they to her? what was she to them? 
that they should have meant more to her than her 
own mother. The chains of the old childish adora- 
tion were still hung about her heart, though she had 
forgotten them. 

Now she could see the lake water gleaming black 
in the shadow, the wide surface of it barely stirred 
by the quiet wind that crept among the reeds and 
sedges and set the cups of the water-lilies moving 
lightly like a fleet of moored fairy-boats. There was 
a sudden leaping of summer lightning, running swiftly 
across the crest of the hills. In the momentary flash 
Katharine saw the white figure. It ^«^ on >iX^ft. «s-- 
treme edge of a spring-board, Yf\iic\i "Vv^idi \jftfcxv x\ws. wjJ^ 
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at one time or other through the reeds and sedge to 
the clearer water beyond. The arms were lifted above 
the head as though in a wild prayer for pity and 
pardon. As the flickering of the lightning died out 
the figure sprang. There was the heavy thud of a 
body in the water, and at the same moment a great com- 
motion of water-fowl whose nests were among the reeds 
and rushes. 

Through the agony and confusion of it all Katharine 
had room for the despairing thought that the whole 
house slept. She had not thought to awaken it in her 
wild flight to the lake-side. What was she to do? 
Her first thought was to follow the way her mother 
had gone; but swimming was not among her accom- 
plishments, and she remembered that someone had said 
how the roots of the water-lilies had grown so thick 
and strong that bathing in the lake was now impossi* 
ble. What use would she be to her mother if they 
but drowned together? 

There was a boat, lying only a few feet away, with 
the oars in it — a rotten boat. Lord Kilmurrough had 
said only yesterday. If it would bear her and she 
could get it past the weeds into the clearer water, how 
could she hope to drag a greater weight than herself 
out of the water and into the boat? She seemed to 
have gone through all the possibilities of despair while 
hardly a second had passed, and her heart was crying 
to heaven in an anguish of helplessness. Had Heaven 
heard? Someone was running fast to her help across 
the grass. 
She felt like t\ie gvxV "m '-' Co\\w\> ^\^\ssss^V^ ^^^ 
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she saw her deliverer. She had no doubt at all of who 
it was. Who else could it be but Martin Lynch, her 
one lover? Who else could come to help and save her? 
Nor did she wonder how he came there. God had sent 
him: that was enough. 

Seeing his face, hearing his voice, her fear fled from 
her. She was of a sudden quiet, content to leave it 
to him and to God. 

"What is it?" he cried. "What has happened? 
You are not hurt? " 

" It is my mother ; she is drowning out there. She 
— walked in her sleep." 

She did not know why she said that. The words 
seemed to be spoken without any will of her own, as 
though someone else gave them to her to utter. 

" There is a boat," she went on. " I do not know 
if it will hold water. It is an old boat; the oars are 
in it. Nothing of it was worth carrying away." 

While she spoke he had taken off his coat, and 
wrapped it about her without a word. She did not 
think at the moment to care that she was in her night- 
gown, that it flapped about her ankles wet with the 
heavy dew, that her feet were bare. What did such 
things matter with her mother drowning out there? 
But she thrilled at his tender thought for her, not as 
though he were her lover, but as though he were her 
husband. 

He held the boat while she got into it. A few long 
strokes took them out of the weeds. She heard him 
sigh — a sigh of intense relief. They ixii^t \i'KS^ Vj^^k^ 
caught and held fast. " God's iiv li^s Tife^^^TL'*'^-— ^^ 
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words flashed on the darkness of her mind as the sum- 
mer lightning flashed on the darkness of the cloud. 

By the summer lightning they saw something white 
that billowed and floated on the water. There was no 
resistance in it. It lay face downward on the water. 
A long trail of drowned black hair floated upon the 
garment that kept the body from sinking. 

" She is dead," Katharine said quietly. 

" She has not had time to drown." 

The boat touched something solid, half-beached 
itself. It was a little island in the middle of the lake, 
almost forgotten — an island made by the ingenuity of 
man, with a foundation of solid stone. The building 
upon it, a swan's house, had long disappeared. The 
vegetation which had gathered over it and clung to 
it seemed no more than an accumulation of water- 
weeds somewhat thicker and ranker than those which 
covered the lake from end to end. 

Martin Lynch tested it with an oar half-expecting 
it to rise and float away. It was quite solid. He 
muttered a thanksgiving under his breath — to the 
Builder, to the Giver of all good things? — who knows. 
He sprang on to the slippery surface, not so slippery 
but that it gave him a foothold. 

" It is the island my mother told me of," he said. 
" I had forgotten." 

There was a current in the lake, which was fed by 

streams from the mountains higher up. The current 

was setting their way, and the body on the surface of 

the water rocV'^d g&ivV\^ ^\tti \t^ now advancing, now 

retreating, but it carcv^ iv^-ax^t ^ >0ol^ >L\ss!fe, 
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He waited with an oar in his hand till it drifted 
near — waited so long that the girl, standing by him, 
could hardly repress the scream that strangled in her 
throat. He knew what he was about. She had to 
trust him, to trust him and God, and she did trust, 
with all her heart, against her fears. The oar caught 
the floating garment, twisted in it; gently, gently he 
drew it towards him, kneeling down, lying on his face 
till his breast and chin were in the water. 

He drew the oar in with one hand till he was able to 
reach the drowned woman and draw her close to him. 
He slipped his arms under her arms. IJe drew her 
up on the slab of stone, handling her as gently as might 
be, so that she should not be injured on the jagged 
edges of the little island. 

Katharine helped him when it came to that. She 
received the poor body and held it on her lap. He 
caught the boat, which was drifting away, carrying 
away with it its one oar. Having steadied it, he lifted 
the limp and lifeless body from Katharine's arms, laid 
it down gently, and helped the girl into the boat. 
Then he laid it once more across Katharine's knees. 
To his mind she looked like the Mother of all the 
Sorrows as she sat there, gazing down at her dead. 

Not a word was said as he rowed back to the bank. 
He carried the body in his arms to the house. Katha- 
rine walked beside him, wet through, but unconscious 
of anything but his burden. They went in by the open 
drawing-room window, and he laid t\\fc 4t^^\Nft.^ 
woman down on the couch on whicYi \aefc Tv\^V\sft «x^^ 
Katharine bad sat together. He \eifc ISL'aJCa^^^'^ ^^ 
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rouse the house while he rushed off for a doctor. For- 
tunately the dispensary doctor lived dose at hand. 

It was not the first time Martin Lynch had been 
present at a drowning. He gave some hasty directions 
before he went. No stimulants, no hot bottles, yet; 
the body to be laid before a fire as soon as one could be 
lit and the arms to be worked up and down. He 
showed Mrs. Jones hastily how to do it Lizzie was 
lighting the fire. Katharine obeyed him mutely when 
he told her with an air of tender authority that she was 
to get into dry clothing at once. Only then was she 
conscious of the thin, clinging night garments. 

She was back by her mother's side taking her turn 
at the work when Sir Martin Lynch returned with the 
doctor. The weeds and slime had been washed away 
from Maggie Duncan's face, the long strand of black 
hair lay spread out on either side of it, making the 
strange pallor of the usually highly-coloured face more 
awful. They had laid the body flat, as Martin Lynch 
instructed them. Kneeling behind her mother's head, 
almost on the masses of hair, Katharine drew the arms 
up and down, up and down, looking with a dazed de- 
spair into the face that was surely dead. 

The doctor, who was young and zealous, took her 
place, and asked a few questions as to what had been 
done; approved, and went on with the monotonous 
drawing up of the arms and laying them flat again, 
that seemed to the girl's tortured mind to have been 
going on for an mt^TmYMXAa \jvsDkfc, ^^S^^fc ^de-open 
filmed eyes, the b\we Yv.^^, «CLf^ ^^^ ^^^^ra^\«fefW9^ 
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them, surely belonged to a dead woman. There was 
no breath, no pulse, no sign of life at all. 

"I did this once for six hours at a stretch," the 
doctor said to Martin Lynch. " It was Simon 
Hagerty, a fisherman, the only son of his mother. He 
was drowned off Arran by his boat upsetting in a cur- 
rent. He has a wife and child now. I won't give up 
this case for a good while yet. Can you stay and help 
me?" 

" Yes, I can stay." 

" You are wet through. Send over to my house for 
some clothes. It is nearer than Castle Murrough. 
How fortunate you were at hand ! " He glanced 
curiously at Martin Lynch's face. 
" Yes, it was very fortunate." 

Despite the circumstances the colour came to Martin 
Lynch's cheek, but he offered no explanation. 
" Miss Eyre was there before me," he said. 
The young doctor nodded. He was in love himself. 
He had known what it was to walk up and down under 
a girl's window when the world was asleep. Being a 
gentleman he averted his eyes from the other man's 
face. 

" Better go yourself for the clothes," he said ; " unless 
you like to rap a blanket about you while they send. 
The quickest way would be to go." 
" You can spare me ? " 

" I am good for a good while yet. I should run 
if I were you." 

" I ran all the way to fetch you, and I feel quite 
hot." 
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" Better get into dry clothes before you begin to 
bliiver. Miss Eyre, you had better go to bed. Have 
a fire and a hot drink there, and plenty of blankets, as 
boon as possible. I don't want another invalid on my 
hands. 

There was something about Dr. Costello that dif- 
fused an atmosphere of hope. " Another invalid." 
The phrase lifted up Katharine's heavy heart. He 
must have hopes, or he would not talk of "another 
invalid." She went away into the dining-room. She 
could not go to bed, but she drank the hot tea sub- 
missively when it was brought to her, and allowed 
Mrs. Jones to fetch a fur cloak and wrap it about her. 
She was hot and cold by turns. Would the suspense 
never be over? Time seemed to have neither beginning 
nor end. 

She sat with her eyes on the clock, and heard the 
first birds begin to twitter. A faint daylight grew in 
the room. Three o'clock ! It seemed to her that she 
had always sat there hearing the first birds, while the 
creeping day grew rosy in the room, watching the face 
of the clock, seeing the lamp-light strange in the light 
of day. 

Six hours ! The doctor had said that he would not 
give up hope for six hours. AVhat an eternity ! The 
clock which had hardly moved five minutes since die 
sat down to watch it, might have to beat round tiie 
whole circle in slow seconds and minutes six tinaes 
before she heard that her mother was dead. 

Martin liyncYv eaitv^ m ^w^ ^^^^^ \ft her. It wis 
a great thing tYie^ \i^dLT>T, C^%\ft^^^'5fik^w5ssss|,^^\fis^ 
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f ul, so devoted. He would leave nothing untried. Her 
mother had not been long in the water. There had 
hardly been time to drown. Katharine should hear 
that splendid fellow, the doctor. He had brought 
back people to life who had been an hour in the water. 
He had been used to drowning cases. It was so lucky 
they had the doctor of a seafaring population. He 
knew everything that could be done. 

Might she go and watch ? No ; she would only un- 
nerve them. He was going to take Dr. Costello's 
place. The doctor would come and see her. They 
would report progress to her from time to time. 

The morning grew and brightened in the room. 
The garden outside was full of the singing of the birds. 
A mist lay over the lake. The dew was grey on every- 
thing, dripping from the branches of the trees like 
rain. 

A servant came in, replenished the fire, and turned 
the lamp out. Despite the glorious morning Katha- 
rine was cold. She sat watching the slow clock, that 
yet went too fast since it ticked away the minutes and 
the hours in which hope was possible. 

Four o'clock — ^half-past four — five — ^half-past five 
— six. Why, the time had flown, after all. Was it 
possible she had been sitting there for three hours — 
three mortal hours — while hope dwindled and grew 
pale? Dr. Costello must be mad to talk of six hours. 
How could a soul be out of its tenement for six hours 
and yet come back again? No, no I Tnex tcvo\N\^x ^^v& 
dead. She had been angry with her \as\. m^oi»\ t^ss^ 
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she was dead, and her daughter could never forgive 
herself. 

She stood up unsteadily, holding on to the mantel- 
piece and noting unconsciously the fine veining of the 
marble. Over the mantelpiece was an Adams mirror 
with little delicate stalactites of gilding about it In 
the mirror she saw the garden in all its fresh morning 
loveliness; she saw the blue of the mountains and the 
distant sea. The lake glittered from end to end. An 
old thorn tree in the park was like a great rose. 

A bell from the village church clanged out the 
Angelus. She was aware of a sudden commotion in 
the house. A door opened and shut. Footsteps crossed 
the hall and the threshold of the room and came close 
to her. 

She turned and looked into Martin Lynch's face. It 
was weary and haggard, but he smiled. 

"She lives," he said. "It has been a long time, 
but it was worth it all. She lives ! " 

Katharine stumbled forward and was caught in his 
arms. Her eyes closed. With a deep sigh of peace 
she lay in his arms, as though it was natural to turn 
to him for comfort. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

LBTTEBS. 

KLathakine awoke in the late afternoon. The sun was 
declining towards the west. There was a bowl of 
roses on the table by her bed. Lizzie was moving 
about the room, doing a little desultory tidying, with 
a mouse-like quietness. 

As Katharine stirred in bed she came quickly to- 
wards her. 

" Glory be to goodness," she said. " the doctor's 
draught had a great effect upon you! You've slept 
near around the clock ! An' the mistress is sittin' up 
in bed, having her tay." 

Katharine's eye fell on the roses. They were not 
roses grown at Lynch Hall. 

" Sir Martin brought them an hour ago," Lizzie 
said. " You were to have them as soon as ever you 
woke. He left a bit of a letter, too." 

She averted her brown eyes considerately from the 
^arm colour that surged in Katharine's cheek; then 
murmuring something about bringing her some tea, 
she went out of the room. 

Katharine stretched her hand for the letter. She 
felt a delicious languor in every vein. All of trouble, 
of care, seemed to have passed away from her, and 
her heart was irrationally light. She did not trouble 
to think very much; that might come to-morrow. A 
few hours ago she had been in Yiot \o^«t^^ ^TCDa\\i^'^i»»^ 
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kissed her with a tenderness that had something sacred 
in its quietness. 

She held her first love-letter in her hand and gave 
herself up to her joy. She pressed the envelope to 
her lips, slipped it under the bed-clothes, and held it 
against her heart. A sudden thought came to her 
that she must read it before Lizzie returned. 

She opened it. 

"My Dearest, — Dr. Oostello thought you should 
sleep through to-day, so I shall not see you 
till to-morrow. I am glad to know you are asleep and 
that your mother is none the worse after last night's 
accident. It will be the duty of both of us to care 
for her. Thursday morning I go up to town to begin 
work. The work will be for you, and I shall do it 
with eagerness and love. I want to have something 
to offer you; and I feel now the loss of the years in 
which I have been an unwilling drone. You will be 
giving me everything, my dearest. Now that I know 
you are mine I can hardly wait till to-morrow to hold 
you in my arms again and hear you say you love me." 

How sure he was! She lay with her eyes closed, 
rapt in that delicious languorous quietness. Would 
she be able to resist him? Surely there could be no 
question of resisting him now, when he had broken 
down all the barriers between them. At least she could 
give him back Lynch Hall and the Nortons' money. 
For once she rejoiced in her riches for his sake. She 
was an unworldly creature, and she did not attach 
much importance to xicJciies. "Wk^ ^^^5^i^L ^si^su tJbink 
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of them seeing one could enjoy them only for so short 
a time? She knew that they counted for nothing in 
his sight. She believed joyfully that if she had been 
a pauper he would have loved her all the same. 

She trembled as she thought that he might have 
loved before they had met; then was quiet again with a 
proud and happy conviction that they were destined 
for each other, that neither could have loved anyone 
else — the lover's thought from the beginning of the 
world. He had not loved Louise: unless he were im- 
mune he must have loved Louise, thought generous 
Katharine. Louise, the fine flower of aristocracy, with 
that ineffable something of the exotic, the strange, the 
exquisite about her. He had not loved Louise, be- 
cause the kind God had ordained it that he was to 
love Katharine, the lowly-born. 

She thrust the letter under the pillow as she heard 
Lizzie's foot on the stair; on a second thought laid 
it with elaborate carelessness upon the counterpane, 
not too close to her hand, as though it had been any- 
body's letter. 

She found to her amazement when she tried to sit 
up that she was rather shaky, and acknowledged Dr. 
Costello's wisdom for her. To-morrow she would be 
up and downstairs — for her lover. She would wear 
her heliotrope muslin, in which he had never yet seen 
her. She knew it suited her better than anything, 
giving a violet tint to her eyes, bringing out the fair- 
ness of her skin, the gold in her hair. 

Lizzie propped her about assiduously with ^Ulo^^. 
The tea BDd toast were delicious* SYifc^ia.dL^^L'eA ^Vsi^ 
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fast, though she had not realised that she was hungry 
till she began to eat. There was a new-laid egg to 
tempt her appetite, and she ate it with enjoyment 
What a lovely word that was she saw between her 
window curtains ! Last night there had been trouble 
of all sorts. To-day — why, what had happened to- 
day? The blackbird shouting outside the window de- 
clared insistently that the bad times were over and the 
good times were all to come. 

She had finished her dainty meal when, looking 
round the room all warm in evening light, she noticed 
on the dressing-table a little heap of letters. Lizzie 
had gone out of the room with the tray, so she slipped 
out of bed to fetch them. Her head swam and she 
was glad to get back to her pillows, carrying the 
letters. 

She turned over the envelopes: one letter was from 
Louise, dear Louise; a couple of business letters; a 
request for a subscription to a new church; a last 
letter, addressed in a fine, delicate, up-and-down hand- 
writing which she did not recognise. 

The strange letter frightened her. The postmark 
was of the village nearest Castle Murrough. With- 
out opening the letter she knew it was from Lady 
Lvnch. 

Suddenly her buoyant and happy heart lost its 
wings and fell flat within her, tumbled down like a 
bird that has been shot. She turned the envelope 
about fearfully. It was a pretty handwriting, firm 
and dainty. W\i«A, co^ild Lady Lynch have to say- 
so soon? 
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She nerved herself to open the letter. 

" Castle Murrough, 
" Tuesday morning, 25th of May. 

" My dear Miss Eyre, — My son has told me his 
adventure of last night. He has told me that he is 
quite determined to ask you to marry him. I feel 
that he is not one to be refused — without grave reasons. 
Well, my dear Miss Eyre, there are grave reasons why 
you should refuse him, and I am very sorry for it ; for 
in other conditions I should have been happy to wel- 
come you as my daughter-in-law. My son is very 
much in love with you at the moment. He fancies 
his present feelings will last for ever. I know him 
better than that. He is very proud, and he could not 
endure that he and his should be the subject of talk 
and scandal. If I were a wordly woman I might 
remember only that it was in your power to give him 
back Lynch Hall and the fortune which might have 
been his. I am not worldly; neither is my son; and 
even Lynch Hall would not console him if ... I 
have no desire to hurt you. In fact, all my desires are 
the other way. Believe me, I think of your happiness, 
too. My son and I have been everything to each other. 
I believe the time would come when he would turn 
again to his mother's judgment and his mother's heart 
and regret bitterly that ever he had turned from both. 
I appeal to your own good sense, your own sense of 
duty. Let my son seek his wife in the rank of life 
to which he was bom. Lynches have laadft \\a 
mesaUiancea in the past. We axe a '^►xqvsA.^^xsJ^* 
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believe my son's love — a new thing after all that can- 
not have many roots — would go down before his 
wounded pride. 

" Having said so much, I leave the matter in your 
hands, and remain, 

" My dear Miss Eyre, 

" Very sincerely your friend, 

"Mary Lynch." 

The letter dropped from Katharine's fingers, where 
it fell close to that other letter which had brought the 
girl such joy in the reading. She lay back with closed 
eyes. The cruelty of it had numbed and stunned her, as 
though someone had struck her a violent blow. 

Lady Lynch had pondered over the letter. She had 
correspondents in all parts of Europe, and had often 
been complimented on her art as a letter-writer. She 
had wanted to write kindly and delicately. There 
were things another woman might say which she could 
not bring herself to say, hence the hiatus of her 
letter. She really believed what she wrote. Martin 
had always been fastidious, especially where women 
were concerned. For the moment he was blinded by 
a young man's passion. He could overlook the scandal 
of last night, the greater scandal that followed — for 
Lady Lynch did not believe in the sleep-walking story; 
to her it was only that an unfortunate woman in her 
cups had attempted her life— at the moment. But 
how would it be when he might expect a repetition of 
such things at any moTcveiA,'l T\ie victims of such a 
vice did not grow better-, t\v«^ «c«^ ^at^. ^^VS^^sJ^- 
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arine was not the sort to hide away her mother — ^to 
put her in safe keeping where she would be prevented 
from ruining more lives than her own. Martin would 
be angry with her at first for writing that letter. The 
time would come when he would thank her. 

So the gentle obstinacy, which had resisted many 
assaults, had helped Lady Lynch over the writing and 
despatching of her letter. 

After a time Katharine re-read the letter, and a 
violent anger rose in her heart against the quiet 
pretty little lady who had taken upon herself to be 
the arbitress of lives and loves. She raged helplessly 
against the insults of the letter, insults no less sharp 
and keen because of the writer's expressed intention 
to spare her. That hiatus now — why had she not 
filled it with plain speaking? I^othing could have 
been worse than the blank she had left. 

But, after all, rage and Katharine were not formed 
to live in the same house. Tears relieved her. Her 
burning passion at the cruelty and injustice of the 
world died off into an aching compassion and tender- 
ness over the one who was the cause of all the trouble. 
She wanted to take her mother's poor head to her 
breast and shield her from the world, from the cold 
and hard eyes of those like Lady Lynch, like Madam 
O'Hara, who were proudly conscious of their own 
righteousness. 

There was a moment when she said to herself that 
nothing, nothing should come \)e;tyi^xv \ik^ «x^^ "^^st 
Jover. He loved her with his eyes o^tv^^ew3^^sv% ^£^ 
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the facts. Was he a child that he should be overruled 
by his mother? 

But all the time, at the back of the sore heart and 
indignation, she knew, she knew that Martinis mother 
had dashed the cup from her lips. It was true that 
he was proud and fastidious. If her mother failed 
again, as she would almost certainly fail if she lived, 
how was his pride going to bear it? Everyone knew 
the poor mother's back-slidings. No matter what 
miracle was accomplished now in the way of reforma- 
tion, people would still be free to point the finger of 
scorn at her, Martin Lynch's wife — perhaps, in time 
to come, the mother of his children. 

She could imagine the things the people said — ^not 
only the gentry but the peasants. The peasants had 
terrrible phrases. Katharine imagmed them, and 
shuddered away from them. 

And, if the time came, as well it might come, when 
she was asked to give up her mother, how was she 
going to obey her lover, her husband? She thought 
of the white face on her knee last night — it had been 
like the " Taking-Down- from-the-Ooss " — ^the white 
face on her knee and the stiff, motionless body with the 
water oozing from it. No, she would not give her up 
— she, the poor mother's one only child. The weaker 
she was the more she needed her daughter's love and 
pity. 

She got out of bed and locked the letters away, put 
on a wrapper and went down to her mother's room. 

The twilight 'waa m ^3cife xooxeL tlq^ • %\isfe. mxist have 
lain an hour alter sYie \v8i9l TOefcYs^^L \iBv.^ Xi^^^'%. 
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letter. Her mother was alone. No lamp had been lit; 
she could see her mother's face in the twilight 

"Is it you, Katty?" she said. "Child, why did 
you leave your bed? Tis in your bed you ought to 
be, resting yourself after the terrible fright I gave you 
last nighf 
" I couldn't sleep till I'd seen you, mother, darling." 
The mother reached out for her hand and took it 
"Why, you're cold, Katty," she said in the croon- 
ing voice she had used to her as a little child. "I hope 
you didn't take cold last night 'Tis lovely weather, 
glory be to God, but sure the thing you have about you 
is nothing but a bit o' muslin. Creep in here beside 
me. Lie close to me as you did when you were a little 
lovely baby. Let me warm your poor hands." 

Katharine obeyed her. She crept into the big four- 
poster bed. Her rebellious mood had yielded to one 
of submission. It was a comfort to warm her cold 
heart at her mother's grateful love. They lay a while 
together without speaking, each comforting the other 
while the dusk grew in the room. 

"Mother dear, would you like to go back to Kil- 
sallagh ? " Katharine asked at last 

" If you liked it, jewel," the mother replied, with 
the air of one who had lost the right to choose. 

" It would be better," Katharine said. " We should 
be more at home there. I always feel the Lynches 
pushing me out of this house." 

" I've felt the same sometimes myself, Katty. And, 
indeed^ you're right Kilsallagli's \)ett,«t iot \>&- ^<^^» 
90 big and lonesome like, thougli i\?a \>\% «5io\i^- ^ 
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often wished I could live in just a little house, three 
or four rooms. It's terrible lonesome when there's 
acres of empty rooms all about you." 

"Then we shall go home," said Katharine. "We 
can let this house again easily at this time of year, or 
it can stay unlet. We shall be happier at Ealsallagh." 

"Katty, dear," the mother asked, in a hesitating 
voice. "It isn't because of me — last night? You're 
not afraid I'd do it again — afraid of the water, are 
you ? " 

Katharine shuddered. 

" You never will do it again. If you only realised 
what you are to your daughter you would be precious 
to yourself. We are everything to each other, aren't 
we, mother darling? " 

Maggie Duncan lifted her daughter's hand to her 
hps. 

" I never meant to do it," she said humbly. " I 
don't know what came over me at all. I know I was 
sorry when I felt the water suckin' me in. What 
would have happened if Sir Martin Lynch hadn't been 
there to help my girl ? " 

" It is all over and done. Don't let us talk of it. I 
have you safe." 

"But wasn't it a queer thing entirely," the mother 
persisted, "that he should be there and him gone 
home two hours before that." 

Katharine looked into her mother's face at the eyes, 
narrowed witYi simpVe cxvtvxvydl^. ^ft&^^&Xkat i^repared 
to talk of Martm liytve^v. ^\v^>ml^ %x. v^xr^ib.^^ 
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" Tell me, mother," she said, " about my own father. 
I want to know all about him." 

"Indeed, then, you shall hear. He bound me to 
silence ; but he would never have wanted his own child 
not to know. He was taken suddenly, God help him, 
and had no time to tell me I might speak. I kept 
silence for his sake when it was hard enough. Now, 
Katty, you shall hear." 
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CHAPTER XJLII. 

" OLD, UNHAPPY, FAR-OIT THINGS." 

The house was very quiet There was not a sound 
except when Katharine's dog, little Rags, who had lain 
at her door and followed her downstairs turned about 
on the mat and settled himself into an easier position 
with a deep sigh of gratification. Mice scurried be- 
hind the wainscoting, and in the silences Katharine 
heard the ticking in the wall of the creature which the 
Irish peasant calls the death-watch. 

" I'll tell you about the first day I ever saw your 
father, Katty," the mother began in a dreamy voice. 
" I was only a girl behind the counter then of the shop 
that was afterwards my own. It belonged to a great 
old miser, John Kennedy. He lived out in the direc- 
tion of Kilsallagh, but he used to come in every day 
and sit in the desk and take the money. The place 
had a great name for its chops and steaks while old 
John was alive ; and indeed it didn't go down with me. 
I believe it went down terribly after I left it. The 
last time I passed it by it was turned into a second- 
hand furniture shop, all old pictures and bits of china. 
It was a terrible come-down for it 

"Well, Katty, dear, old John was always saying 
he'd retire, and as he'd neither chick nor child, he 
used to say he'd give the business to me. I'd been with 
him five years and I'd worked as if the place was my 
own. But lie Yiadrft SX. m\v\^\vfc'«xi tA qive anything; 
and, more betoksxi, \ifc ^^^ ^^ \sss^\\S^^\jl^ ^sssk. >aB^ 
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to ask me to marry him, and him a man of seventy and 
me no more than twenty-two. And when I'd refused 
him I knew that any chance I ever had of the shop 
was gone. I had an old mother, too, to support, and 
she was blind and deaf. And so I was in great trou- 
ble when old John gave me my marching orders. I 
didn't think he'd do it, for the customers liked me, and 
I'd worked late and early and I took as much interest 
in the place as though it was my own. But there, he 
was a bitter, black, revengeful old man! And so he 
forgot his own interest for once and gave me a month's 
notice. 

"My eyes were red enough that day and some of 
the customers noticed it. It might have been five 
in the afternoon, a slack time, and old John had left 
the desk for awhile; ours wasn't a tea business. In- 
deed, in those days gentlemen never thought of takin' 
tea. They'd have looked on it as a lady-like habit. 
The place was quite empty, when Mr. Quinlan, one 
of the young barrister gentlemen from the Four Courts, 
came in, and your father was with him." 

Maggie Duncan paused for a few seconds, as though 
the memory were too dear to be lightly passed over. 

"Katty darlin'," she went on. "You're as like 
your father as two peas, only that he was gayer. The 
look of him was enough to lift up your heart. He 
had a brown head and the sun used to shine out of it; 
and his eyes could laugh no matter how serious his 
mouth was. He was big and bonny and good. And 
he wasn't a day older than myself. T\\ ^cy^ ^wx'^^^ 
picture of him when IVe done. 
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" Well, Mr. Quinlan he says to me, ' What have you 
been destroyin' your darlin' eyes over, Maggie?' I 
was used to compliments, and the young gentlemen 
were very harmless, so I took no notice of his manner 
of speaking; only your father said nothin' at all. but 
I felt his eyes on me all the time. 

"I told Mr. Quinlan what was the matter. He'd 
always been a friend of mine. And so he said that 
he'd speak to a few other gentlemen and they'd help 
me to set up in another shop, and I could pay them 
when I had the money. But your father never said 
a word. 

" While we were talkin' old John came back into 
the shop, and he scowled at me like the wicked old 
man he was and told me not to be idlin' the customers' 
time and my own. Mr. Quinlan only laughed and said 
they were orderin' tea, and went and sat down at one 
of the little tables. But I saw your father's hand 
clench, and for a minute he looked as if he'd hit old 
John, and then his face smoothed itself out; he had 
the kind of face that the shadows and smiles pass over 
as the sun and the cloud pass over the summer field. 
He had the sunniest face, and yet the shadow was 
never far off. I think it was the early death that 
was comin' to him, God help him and me! that cast 
its shadow. Anyhow he sat down with Mr. Quinlan, 
and they had their tea, and old John said no more, but 
kept sendin' me black, suspicious glances as though he 
suspected something was up. 

" Well, ELalty dea^^ ^o>\x l^\)wst ^^asssj^ tke next day 
and the next an^i t\vfe wexX.. k!cA^\>&\!L'^N5SiSsss:^v!x^ 
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I went out with him for the day. I well remember 
it. We started early before people were about and we 
got up into the mountains. It was a May day, and 
we found the sweetest little glen you ever saw, Katty, 
with a little river runnin' through it and the branches 
of the trees meetin' far up against the blue, and little 
lambs were skippin' about us, and not a soul was in 
it but ourselves. We'd brought a bit of lunch with us, 
and we got hot water at a cottage and made tea. 
Sometime you and I'll go there, Katty. I visited the 
place many a time with him, but somehow I never 
seemed to care to see it since he died. 

" To make a long story short, by the time my month's 
notice was up I wasn't thinkin' of startin' another 
shop at all. He'd found a little cottage out at Tem- 
pleogue in a garden. 'Tis all pulled down long ago to 
make room for little new red-brick houses. And 
there my mother and I went to live and he came as a 
lodger. But before ever that happened we were 
husband and wife. 

" He'd only just left Trinity College and he was goin' 
on for the Bar. Of course, it would have been ruin 
for him if his father was to know that he'd gone and 
married a poor girl out of a Dublin shop. So we 
kept it a secret. He was only the lodger, and he was 
away all day nearly and there was no one to talk. 
There was a big wall that shut us in with wall-flowers 
a-top. In the front there were green palings so you 
could see the mountains. Dear me, that wall was the 
wall that shut in heaven to me I 
''Well, Katty, he was taken, c^yvvle ^^3L^5i.^'^. '^^^ 
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horse stumbled under the hackney car he was drivin' 
on and he was flung on to a heap o' stones and taken up 
dead. 

" He was brought home to the little house, and his 
people were sent for, and a tall, grey-haired gentleman 
came and a young slip of a boy as like your father as 
anything you could see, but more delicate-lookin'. 
They hardly took any notice of me. I was like a 
ghost creepin' about the house those days, not darin' 
to claim him for my own; for sure, Katty, he'd put 
it on me that I was to keep the secret till he was able 
to claim me openly. I stood by his graveside and no 
one took any notice of me. If they noticed me at all 
they only thought I was the woman where he was 
lodgin'; and indeed, Katty love, no one would think 
that day that I was a girl a young gentleman like him 
was likely to throw away his prospects for. I remem- 
ber catchin' sight of myself in a glass the day after 
the funeral and I frightened myself, so I did. I 
might have been my own ghost, and a sad old ghost 
at that. 

" That's the end of the story — except that you were 
bom. I went away out of it altogether for that; and 
when I came back I put on my weddin'-ring and called 
myself Mrs. Eyre, as I was entitled to. He wouldn't 
have wished it otherwise. If anyone had a bad mind 
about it may the Lord forgive them ! I had my mother 
with me then. 'Twas the great old saint she was; and 
anyone that ever laid eyes on her couldn't believe she 
had a bad daughter. 

"After a time V7\ica ^ow ^^x^ ^^^Kt^'W^-st^^^ss^ 
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John Kennedy was dead and the shop shut up. I'd 
a little money left out of what he gave me, and I'd 
a likin' for the shop and the business. So I took it. 
And you know the rest, Katty. No one seemed to 
think it strange that I came back as a widow with a 
little girl. And though many of them must have 
known Dominick Eyre, I don't suppose any one of 
them ever thought of linkin' him and me." 

She sighed, as though exhausted by the long recital 
and lay still. 

" And you never tried to find out anything about 
him ? " Katharine asked, wondering. 

" Hadn't he bid me to keep silence ? Besides, I 
was very happy as I was. If they'd known — 
Dominick's people — they might have wanted to take 
you from me. Or it might be they'd have tried to 
make me a lady and taken me away from my little 
business. What would I do sittin' up in a drawin'- 
room with a footstool under my feet. I was afraid 
of his grand people, so I was. Dominick's father — 
he was a fine rosy man with a moustache just turning 
grey — frightened me, he looked so proud. I had all 
I wanted. I'd had Dominick and I had you. The 
Eyres could give me no more." 

Katharine, recalling her squalid youth, the penny-a- 
week school to which she was sent to keep her out of 
mischief, the gutters of the quay — ^her playground out 
of school-time — marvelled. Strange that her mother 
should not have thought of her child; that the mar- 
riage with a gentleman had not done ^OTCAt\sxx\.^ \5i 
change her ideas and ambitions. "Bwfc ^^ ^"aAftLTv^^OKos^. 
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She had learnt to accept her mother's limitations; and 
when one has become accustomed to thinking of a 
grown-up woman as a child one makes many 
allowances. 

" I should like to see my father's picture," she said. 

" It's under the tray of my little work-box that 
stands over there on the table. I hid it from poor 
Tom. He was very jealous when he married me, and it 
was the queer old stories I had to make up for him 
about my first husband. Perhaps he wouldn't have 
been so easy deceived if he hadn't often drink on 
him; and when it was off him he was very quiet-like 
and dull in himself. That was at first. Later on, 
he was so took up with you, Katy, that he hardly 
minded me at all. I was well content, for my heart 
was in Dominick Eyre. I don't know, at all, what I 
married poor Tom for." 

Katharine slipped out of bed, lit a candle and found 
the work-box, which she remembered as a child. She 
had thought it something very wonderful then, with 
its little square divisions covered in silver paper and 
the crimson satin of the little lids of compartme^nta 
and the wallet which let down in the back. She could 
remember perfectly how her mother had allowed her 
to examine the upper tray, lifting off the little covers, 
playing with the mother o' pearl reels and bobbins, 
which must have been a transplantation from a much 
daintier workbox. Once she had peeped beneath and 
seen a medley of trinkets, but her mother had per- 
emptorily closed tYve \io:s. ^\v\^ Wd stood for beauty 
to small Katty, a \>^«ivx\7S ^^1 tv^^^^\s^ s:te& ^^«. 
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box, with glass in the lid and a red velvet tray beneath, 
in which her mother had kept odds and ends of 
jewellery, some cheap and garish, others quaint and 
pretty — ^none of any great intrinsic value. 

The key was found when Katharine had nearly de- 
spaired of finding it. To lose her belongings was an 
invincible habit of Mrs. Duncan's, which made her 
daughter the more amazed at the survival of the work- 
box and the glass lidded trinket-box over all these 
years. 

The work-box was opened and Katharine held it on 
her knee, sitting on the side of the bed. With tremb- 
ling fingers she lifted the tray. Beneath it was just 
the confused mass of trinkets of all sorts and sizes, 
cameos, seed-pearls, garnets, paste, which she remem- 
bered. She fumbled among them for the picture and 
her fingers touched a leather case. 

" It's at the bottom," Maggie Duncan instructed her. 
" I always kept it there ; and I made up to say to Tom 
if he'd ever found it that it was one of old Ellen 
Norton's gee-gaws. She had the greatest taste at all 
for gathering up old bits of curiosities. Judy had all 
the jewellery. Not but what she shared it, but she 
kept the best things for herself. She said old Ellen 
gave her the things the night she died, but I always 
had my doubts about that. Have you found it, 
Katty?" 

" Yes." 

Katharine had the case open. T\\^ ^^Tim^ ^^-^^^ 
stMy. She was holding it to t\v^ e^w5\fc-\v^^ ^Csx^ 
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better to see the portrait it enclosed. It was painted 
on ivory, this picture of her young father. 

A gay, debonair, handsome young face it was, re- 
deemed from carelessness by the look of energy and 
passion about the dilated nostrils and the firm lips. 
A physiognomist would have understood how such 
a one would have thought the world well lost for love. 

There was himiour in the face and there was sensi- 
tiveness. Also there was something beside the shadow ; 
something of a luminous uplifting. A passage came 
to her mind from a book she had been reading a few 
days before, Maeterlinck's " Treasure of the Humble," 
in the incomparably beautiful and sad chapter, "The 
Pre-Destined.^' 

" But others there are who linger for a moment, 
who look at us with an eager smile and seem to be on 
the point of confessing that they know all; and then 
towards their twentieth year they leave us, hurriedly, 
muffling their footsteps, as though they had just dis- 
covered that they had chosen the wrong dwelling-place 
and had been about to pass their lives among men they 
did not know." 

With all its sunny frankness the young face held a 
secret, the secret of early death. The young lips 
smiled with the impulse of confession. Katharine 
looked at the portrait through a mist of tears. To 
her the secret was plain. He was not made to be old 
and tired and glad of rest. 

She wondereA, «l^ so oi^L^xi ^<^ ^o^wdered about her 
mother, how did s\ie c^oTcva \.o \» ^^^^\n^ 'ksSs. ^^^a^ 
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and to marry Tom Duncaii and to love the busy, sordid 
life after losing that? 

"Indeed, I was heart-broken," the mother said, as 
though she answered the question, and added humbly : 

" I was never fit for him, Katty dear. No more 
fit for him than I am for you, avourneen. Maybe he'd 
have found it out in time. It was my one consolation 
when I lost him." 

A little later, Mrs. Jones, coming herself with a 
cupful of hot broth for her mistress — ^it was wonderful 
how she had become reconciled to Mrs. Duncan for all 
her frailties — found the mother and daughter asleep 
side by side. They had crept to each other for com- 
fort, as they had crept in the days long ago when 
the mother was a new widow and held her child to her 
breast. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE STRUGGI^. 

The next morning there was a bustle of departure. 
Katharine had announced to Mrs. Jones that they were 
returning to Kilsallagh that day, and that the servants 
were to remain at Lynch Hall till further orders. 

There was Alicia Crowley to be considered. But 
there would not be much difficulty there. Mrs. Barton 
would be only too glad to have Alicia if Castle Mur- 
rough did not claim her. Of course, Katharine would 
have to see Alicia, who had spent the night at Castle 
Murrough, being taken there out of the trouble of the 
house. She wanted her to return early so that they 
might get away by the midday train. Lizzie was 
packing; she was to go with them. Mrs. Jones, who 
disapproved strongly of this hurried flight and went 
about shaking her head ominously, had insisted that 
Lizzie should travel with "her ladies." In Mrs. 
Jones's experience " her ladies " had always had a maid 
to travel with them. There was no suggestion in Mrs. 
Jones's sallow, competent face that there was any dif- 
ference between Maggie Duncan and the ladies she had 
been accustomed to serve. 

There was yet something to be got over, the thought 

of which made Katharine's hands tremble, her cheeks 

flush, as she moved about pretending to help with her 

own packing and her mother's, really handling the 

g'arments witli s\ic\v cslt^^^^ \\aj&\fc \3£^a.t Lizzie was 

moved to protest. TVv^t^ ^^^ ^^ mw.^ \si\5fc ^^s^r.^^^ 
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many arrangements to be made. " It wouldn't do any- 
one any harm," said the amiable Lizzie, flurried at last 
to fretfulness, " to be goin' to-morrow or the day after. 
Ic isn't as if the polis was after us." 

Katharine had made up her mind. Kilsallagh was 
only to house them while she made arrangements for 
going abroad with her mother. The resolution had 
come to her as she lay wakeful in the small hours of the 
morning in her own bed, having left her mother fast 
asleep. The park and the lake, the distant hills and 
the sea, had had the curious unreality of dawn upon 
them. She had looked at the morning world spread 
before her as though it were a picture, not the familiar 
intimate world of every day. She was going to take 
her mother abroad. Kilsallagh was too near Dublin, 
where Martin Lynch would be working and living. 
She could not stay where she might meet him any day 
ir the street, where he might come at any hour to dis- 
turb her resolution. She dreaded her own love as the 
traitor who any day or hour might elude her vigilance 
and open the citadel door. No ; she and Martin Lynch 
could not abide in the one place, separate and apart. 
As soon as she had made the necessary arrangements 
she was going to give her world the slip. 

Travelling, her mother would not have the same 
opportunities, the same temptations. She would be 
away from her specious friends. In the sunny lands 
to which her daughter was going to take her the 
temptations of sorrowful, beautiful, wet countries did 
not exist. They must be all in all to e^^dx o^tSssx.. 
Lizzie could go with them. "Kat\v«Lraift V'a.^ ^<^^ ^^^^* 
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templated taking her ; but, since it had been in a sense 
forced upon her, she was glad. The soft-eyed, soft- 
voiced Irish girl would make her exile less exile. 

Ten o'clock; and the summons came that she feared 
"Sir Martin Lynch, Miss, in the drawing-room," 
She went to him steeling herself. He advanced to 
meet her; his arms eager to embrace her. Before he 
could reach her she fell back, putting a few feet ot 
space between them. There was something in her aii 
of chilly irrevocableness that chilled the lover's wild 
pulsea 

"Good heavens! " he said. "What is the matter* 
What have you been doing to yourself? You are not 
— Katharine.'' 

A great weariness overspread her face. Her lip& 
drooped, while she held up her hands to keep him 
away. 

" I am just the same Katharine as yesterday," she 
began in a gentle, tired voice. 

" If you were you would be in my arms." 

She blushed — not a young girl's happy blush, but 
something painful and ashamed. 

" I was weak yesterday," she said. " I am strong 
to-day; and I want to tell you. Sir Martin, that 1 
cannot marry you. I have been thinking over things 
since I saw you. It would be an utterly unsuitable 
marriage. I want you to let me go out of your life and 
forget that you have ever seen me." 

". That is so \ikeVj ^^"^ \v^ \\itoc\M^\fc^ ^^y^Iy* " What 
bee have you got in -jout \ioTmfe\.^^'!yi^^^^^\ ^s^'-j^*^ 
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scene out of a book? That is the way they talk in 
novels." 

She winced. 

" There are unsuitable marriages in real life as well 
as in novels," she said. 

A sudden illumination came into his face. 

" You have heard from my mother? " 

" Yes ; I have heard from Lady Lynch." 

" And you suggest giving me up to please my 
mother? " he said incredulously. "And do you think 
for one moment that I am going to let you give me 
up for that?" 

" Not because of your mother, but because the things 
she said were true." 

" The only reason why I should accept dismissal 
at your hands would be if you loved another man. 
You cannot tell me that you love another man." 

" No, I cannot tell you that." 

" And you cannot say that you do not love me." 

" Nor that either." She looked at him out of her 
deep eyes as though soul answered to soul. 

He came swiftly towards her, and before she could 
evade him he had taken her in his arms. He kissed 
her lips passionately, and as she rested quietly with 
closed eyes under his kisses she could feel the strong 
beating of his heart against her own. 

Suddenly he released her and stood looking at her. 

" Was it against your will, Katharine ? " he asked, 
with a flushed, disturbed face. 

" No," she answered. " I was only too -^vlliw^" 

If she would not keep that pale a\T oIt^^sAn^X ^^^ 
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was not the least bit in the world like a girl who makes 
such an admission to her lover. Looking at her a sud- 
den chill fell on his hot blood. He was afraid. 

" Then why talk of difficulties and obstacles ? " he 
asked irritably, because of his fear. " You are not 
the girl to give yourself to a man's kisses unless he was 
to be your husband. I don't believe any man has ever 
kissed you before, Katharine?" 

" Of course not," she said with a childish indigna- 
tion in her tones. Although she had been forced into 
premature womanhood, Katharine was very young 
after all. 

He flung himself into a chair with a queer laugh. 

" You absurd child ! " he said. " What do you mean 
by frightening me ? Come to me, Katharine, of your 
own free will. What does anything or anybody in 
the world matter to us, seeing that we love each other? " 

She stood where he had released her from his arms. 
Her eyes fell before the ardour of his. She looked 
down as though she looked at some tangible line that 
divided them. The traitor in the citadel was fumbling 
with the lock of the door. 

She made a step forward and she heard her lover's 
low laugh. Suddenly she recovered herself sharply. 

" You have made it harder for me than I thought," 
she said quietly. " But love is not everything. 
There is duty, too. My duty is to keep by my 
mother's side and not to divide you from yours. My 
mother will need tcv^ e.oT\s>l^ia.tlY, There can be no 
divided duty,^' 
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"Marry me and you shall have your mother with 
you as much as you like,* he said. 

She detected or thought she detected a flatness in 
the sound of the words and it stiffened her. 

" Oh, no," she said. '' When a woman is married 
her husband ought to come first." 

" And her children next," he said. 

" And her children next," she repeated after him. 
She looked straight at him, but her eyelids fluttered 
nervously. "My mother has special need of me. 
She will need me as long as she lives. Go and work 
and forgot me. I am going out of your world where 
you will not see me and you will soon forget me." 

" Is that all your love is worth ? " he askecl in an 
angry voice, springing to his feet. 

" I have my duty," she answered patiently. 

He began to chafe, walking up and down the room. 

" I know I have nothing to offer you," he said, un- 
reasonable, because he was frightened. " I am only 
a poor devil of a briefless barrister. It will take 
years and years for me to make up for the idleness of 
my young manhood. You were my incentive. If 
you are going to chuck me I might as well give it up 
and remain an idle pauper all my days. To be sure, 
you are a beauty and an heiress. You have Lynch 
Hall. Most people would say that I was a needy 
fortune-hunter." 

" Oh, hush ! " she said. " You hurt me. I wish 
Lynch Hall were not mine but yours." 

" That is all very well to say. W\v5 wot ^^^ ^^ 
to me and yourself with it? It N<JO\i\A.>a^ ^^ ^^ 
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possible way. Not that I care about the place — 
without you. You would be the same to me if you 
were a beggar girl." 

For a moment Katharine's eyes were misty. She 
saw herself and Martin Lynch in this house which 
she had learnt to love, which had taken possession of 
her. What a heaven it would be if she were only 
free to give herself to himl The portraits of the 
Lynches had seemed less aloof of late. She had 
imagined sometimes that they smiled on her. 

"I made my will before I left Dublin," she said. 
^'Mr. Stafford laughed at me about it; but, I have a 
good deal of property. One can never tell. I have 
left you Lynch Hall in the event of my death." 

^'Tou — liave — left me — Lynch Hall! And do you 
suppose I should take it?" 

She turned away wearily. 

"I have always felt that it was yours by right. 
Didn't Andrew Hayes witness a will that left every- 
thing to you. The accident of its loss makes no 
difference." 

" You dear, lovely, Quixotic child, as though I 
should be the richer for Lynch Hall without you ! " 

The weariness of her face — she was indeed tired 
of contending with him and with herself against him 
when her whole heart was for him — ^struck him with 
sudden remorse. 

" You poor child ! " he said. " Forgive me. A 
man in love is an unreasonable brute. Go and lie 
down, darling; you look as though you needed it 
You have had too much of my presence for to-day.^' 
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He raised her hand to his lips and left her. Only 
when he was gone did she realise that he had not 
known of their impending departure. Well, it was 
easier so. She did not want to be so tempted again. 
It would be so easy to yield. 

Alicia had not returned by the time of departure. 
Katharine scribbled her a hasty note. The house was 
at her disposal as long as she liked to stay ; and Kath- 
arine knew that there were other houses which would 
be enchanted to receive her if she found Lynch Hall 
too solitary. She could leave Alicia safely to Lord 
Kilmurrough. 

She did not say a word of their meeting in Dublin, 
an omission which Alicia noticed and commented on 
to her lover, who had carried her straight back to 
Castle Murrough, leaving her modest luggage to fol- 
low her. They were all going up to town in a week 
or so, Mrs. Barton chaperoning Alicia in the place 
of Lady Kilmurrough, who acknowledged that she 
was too old to be in charge of lovers and a trousseau 
though she would go to town for the wedding. 

Martin Lynch, little knowing that Katharine had 
slipped away from him, had gone off for a long ride 
alone. He was angry with his mother for the first 
time in his dutiful life. For the first time he saw 
with pitiless clearness that she had exacted untiring 
service from her husband and her son. She had had her 
husband at her side when his energies were fretting 
to be out in the strenuous battle of the world. He 
had given up his career, diplomacy, to please his wife 
and had not been happy, though he adored her to the 
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end. It had been the same with her son, only that 
Martin was made of sterner stuff than his father and 
had broken free in time. 

He could not forgive his mother yet ; but, as he had 
not the smallest intention of showing anger to her, 
he preferred to wait till his hot blood was cooled 
before they met. Her intervention was not going to 
have the desired effect. He did not believe that Kath- 
arine could hold out against him indefinitely. But 
his mother had tried to part them; and for that, de- 
spite his fondness for her, he could not yet forgive 
her. She had been a tyrant whose chains were made 
of roses, he said to himself, to him and to his father. 
He wanted to be able to put the thought away before 
they met face to face. 

He stopped at a village post-office and sent a wire 
to Castle Murrough, saying that he would not be 
home to lunch. Then he rode ten miles to Carrig- 
muckish, where there is a comfortable inn and the 
best of trout-fishing to be had. He put up his horse, 
lunched off a salmon trout broiled over the embers, 
with a lump of butter a-top, a boiled chicken and 
home-cured bacon. With a half-ashamed amusement 
he realised that he had an excellent appetite Ifor a re- 
jected lover. 

He was only rejected for the time. Katharine 
loved him. It was his mother's mischief and her own 
fine delicate scruples that had put a stone in the way 
which the full tide of his passion would presently 

sweep before it. 
He spent the «LttemooTL ^^\si^, ^^^ ^ ^^5^\«sRr 
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rowed from Mr. Molony, of the Anglers* Arms. It 
was too sunny to do much, but the lazy tranquility of 
the hours soothed and refreshed him. He rode home 
in the cool of the evening thinking tenderly of Katha- 
rine and how she had left him Lynch Hall in her 
will. Her will! as though death and her beautiful 
youth could have anything in common! 

He received a rude shock when he appeared at the 
dinner-table and was greeted with the news of Katha- 
rine's departure. Alicia had brought back the news. 
Mrs. Barton had met the travellers at the railway 
station when she had gone to see off Walter Herrick. 
Katharine had told her they were going abroad at 
once. 

Both mother and daughter looked wretched, she 
said. " Probably they have not recovered from the 
shock of the accident. Poor souls, they looked as 
if they wanted to be left alone. Our musician, who 
sees none of those things, was very anxious to travel 
with them. But, fortunately they had first-class 
tickets and he had third. Our little musician has a 
frugal mind. So he travelled instead with Miss 
Eyre's maid. They are to be abroad for some time." 

" I suppose they will let Lynch Hall again," Lady 
Lynch said languidly. 

" The servants are staying on for the present," 
Alicia volunteered. " I don't know what I shall do 
without Katharine; it is so unlike her to fly away 
like that without even waiting to s^ T£v<fe. ^ \\sfe.^ \si 
say that one could alv^ays depend on ^^SJdlOT^ 
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suppose she forgets she was to be my chief brides- 
maid." 

" Never mind," Kihnurrough said consolingly. " I 
shouldn't mind if there were no bridesmaids — so long 
as there was a bride." 

Everyone laughed. There was such a change in 
Kilmurrough. He seemed to delight in vaunting his 
chains. No one looked at Martin Lynch, who was 
staring down at his plate with an air of elaborate 
indifference. He lifted his head, and his eyes flashed 
as his mother remarked, with over-done carelessness: 

"After all, Mrs. Duncan and her daughter were 
only strangers to us. They did not really belong to 
us." 

Beyond that he made no sign, though a babel of 
protestation broke out, in which Mrs. Brabazon's 
brogue drowned the other voices, declaring that "the 
mother must have been a beauty once, but the daughter 
was a Princess, so she was — a Princess, bedad, no less." 

Mrs. Brabazon was always a joy to the English 
visitor, who found on her lips, and there only, the 
strange words and phrases which he had believed to 
be in common use in Ireland all his days. 
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CHAPTEB XXIV. 

THE HOME-COMING. 

Kathabine sighed when the peril of Mr. Herrick's 
companionship was at last averted, and the mail train 
was carrying them on their way. If she had been 
alone she would have subsided in her comer and wept, 
now that the strain was over. Like every true daugh- 
ter of Eve, she had a desire for the solace of tears. 

But her mother's wistful gaze upon her reminded 
her that she must not break down yet. There were 
still some hours during which she must play a part, 
to baffle the tender anxiety of those eyes, that asked a 
troubled and deprecating question whenever they met 
hers. 

Mrs. Duncan wore an air of bewilderment. She had 
not yet recovered from the swift and sudden departure, 
nor could she imagine why they had jfled as though, 
in Lizzie's phrase, " the polls were after them." 

The exhaustion in Katharine's face was not lost on 
her, however well the girl played her part. She was 
a woman whose thoughts worked somewhat slowly. 

"What are we goin' for at all in such a hurry, 
Katty ? " she asked at last. " Sure, 'tis no good ever 
to be in a hurry. There's plenty of time for any- 
thing if you don't want to do too much. Was it that 
— you wanted to find out about your father? " 

"Oh, no, that would have waited. Mr. Stafford 
is not going to run away." 

rd rather be in Lynch HaW,'^^ saVOL ^?i?3»^ ^ca.V 
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ishly, " than to be shut up in Kilsallagh with Ju3y— 
that was always hard on me. And the old woman 
as bad, though she's a woman of few words — ^not like 
Judy ! Would you be sendin' them back to their own 
little house? And is it new servants you'll be gettin'? 
I don't know at all what you have in your head, 
Katty." 

"No, you don't," Katharine said with an air of 
tender raillery, leaning across and taking her mother's 
black kid-gloved hands in her own. " I thought I'd 
keep it for you as a surprise. We're not going to 
stay at Kilsallagh." 

Her mother looked at her with eyes as wide as a 
child's. 

" Not going to stay at Kilsallagh," she repeated. 

"What are you talkin' about at all, Katty? Where 
would we be goin' to stay if it wasn't at Kilsallagh, 
seein' that Lynch Hall couldn't content you ? You said 
last night it would be Kilsallagh." 

" But I had a happier thought in the small hours 
of the morning. I thought we would go abroad for 
a month or two till the heat and the tourists drive us 
home. You haven't seen a bit of the world, little 
mother. You shall see a bit of it now, with your 
daughter by your side to help you to enjoy it. I wish 
we'd gone before. We might have spent Easter in 
Rome. But — ^we can wander for a couple of months, 
and if we want to stay longer I daresay there are 
cool and quiet places to be found." 

" Indeed then, 1 Ai«j^\. ^^t^^ \ft ^\«73 Vsw^^^ Katty." 
Maggie Duncan's xmAet-Yv^ ^«iv\> a.^^w^^fe&. '^ ^jcS^%. 
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" Of course, I wouldn't be settin' myself against you ; 
but I never want to see foreign places. Poor Tom 
went to London a few times and had me moidered 
about it when he got back. And he was in Paris onco 
when there was an Exhibition. It was all ' we, we,' 
and ' no, no ' and ' tray biang ' with him when he got 
back. He told me they called the tea-shops there 
' kiflSes,' which seems an outlandish sort of name. He'd 
have taken me with him, if I'd ha' gone, though some 
of the places he went to in Paris, by all accounts, 
weren't fit for a lady. There was one place called the 
' Maybilly.' " Mrs. Duncan blushed with that curious 
innocence which had survived her lapses, and then 
hurried on. " The only thing I'd have gone abroad 
for would be to see you, and Tom wouldn't allow it. 
I wouldn't like to be sick among foreigners, and maybe 
to die. They might be buryin' me alive, for all I 
could tell." 

Katharine laughed faintly, and her voice took a 
coaxing tone. 

" But not with your daughter, darling. With your 
great tall daughter to look after you, you wouldn't be 
afraid of anything. And we'll take Lizzie with us; 
you'll like to have Lizzie. She'll be a little bit of 
Ireland." 

" Yes, I'll be glad to have Lizzie." She heaved a 
profound sigh. " I wouldn't feel so lost hearin' her 
voice. I'd feel I'd get back some time. But the 
happiest hour 111 have from tYv^ tViftft \ ?yi ^"^N^ 
when I get back again.'' 
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"I'm so sorry," Katharine said. "I thought you 
would like it with me." 

"And so I do, Katty, so I do. Never mind my 
grumblin'. Sure, isn't it my joy to be with you?" 
She shivered suddenly. 

"I'm cold, Katty," she said. "I'm sorry now I 
didn't bring somethin' warm to wrap about me. These 
trains are very draughty." 

Katharine shut a window. It was an exquisite 
day. She could not understand her mother being cold, 
but she noticed now that she had a slightly pinched 
and blue look, and wondered if she had taken cold the 
night she had been so neariy drowned. 

" YouVe caught cold," she said. 

"I've been like it since yesterday." 

" This glorious sun would draw the cold out of any- 
one's bones. Of course, the carriage is draughty. 
Youll be all right at KSlsallagh. If you're not you 
must have a day in bed." 

She took up the book she had brought with her, 
and read a few pages without taking them in, though 
she wanted to lose herself in the book. For the time 
being her love of reading had forsaken her, as it will 
in a time when one's own joys and sorrows are of 
absorbing interest. She was conscious also that her 
mother, with the little black shawl which was her only 
travelling wrap held tightly about her, was watching 
her face, while the Family Herald and its Supple- 
ment, with wTiic\i ^^ ^^^ \ysQa!\l ^rf^x^ted^ lay neg- 
lected by lier side. 
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" Well ? " asked Katharine, coming from behind 
her book. 

Mrs. Duncan coughed, as though surprised in an 
indiscretion, but brought out what was on her mind 
immediately. 

" 'Twas about Sir Martin I was thinkin'," she said 
with an apologetic air. " He's terrible fond of you, 
Katty." 

Katharine did not answer. She hardly knew what 
to say. 

" He isn't the sort to be havin' a rag on every bush, 
as the sayin' is. And 'tis plain to see that the sun 
shines out of you for him. The little mother of him 
is terrible proud. But he's simple enough — like his 
father, I've heard tell." 

Still Katharine said nothing; she looked out of the 
other window of the carriage. They were running 
through brown bog-land; from where she sat only 
the sky was visible. 

" You don't mind me talkin' about the Lynches, 
love?" Mrs. Duncan said with the humility that al- 
ways touched Katharine, who turned about and 
smiled at the anxious face. 

"Why should you not talk about the Lynches all 
you will, little mother? " she said with an attempt at 
gaiety. 

" You're very good to me, Katty. It was only that 
— ^it's been on my mind to ask you — did he speak, 
Katty. And is that why we'te Tvnm\T!? «^^i ^Sm^ 
(Mat'' 
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" Yes — he spoke ; and that is why we're — as you put 
it — ^running away. I don't want him to speak again." 

"Why not? He's a very handsome young gentle- 
man and very kind; look what he did for me. And 
didn't it show the love he had for you that he was 
walkin' about watchin' the house that night? I 
thought they only did the like in story-books. It 
isn't me, Katty, is it, that's standin' between you and 
your happiness ? " 

The piteous appeal in the mother's face and voice 
reached the daughter's heart. To relieve that fear she 
rushed into telling more than she had intended. 

" It wasn't you, dear," she said pitifully. " Never 
think of such a thing. It is — it is-^his mother." 

"She thinks It is me, Katty! She couldn't 

think you weren't good enough for her ? " 

" She is very proud : the Lynches have always mar- 
ried their equals. We are only simple folk, you 
and I." 

" He wouldn't be listenin' to his mother ! " 

Katharine smiled and her chin went up in the air 
proudly. 

" Oh, no, he wouldn't listen. But / listen. I have 
my pride as well as the Lynches." 

"You refused him, Katty?" 

" One doesn't talk about those things, little mother. 
But, if you must know, I refused him." 

"And it doesn't hurt you, Katty? " 

" I am very well able to bear it." 

Maggie Duncan asked no more questions, only say- 
ing to herself, rather than to Katharine, that she was 
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glad they were going abroad, so she was; there was 
nothing like a change for making people feel better. 

Katharine returned to her neglected book with a 
stern resolve to make herself interested in the fictitious 
people, and to keep Martin Lynch from intruding 
into every line of it, but with only indifferent suc- 
cess. Presently, when she looked across at her mother, 
she found that she had fallen asleep and was nodding 
uncomfortably in her comer. 

She hesitated to disturb her in order to make her 
more comfortable. Unobserved now, she could 
scrutinise her mother's face. As the motion of the 
carriage jogged the head to and fro she had a suUden 
sense of some disastrous change in her mother's looks. 
The grey had thickened in her hair of late; the skin 
had loosend and become flaccid. She was pale and 
weary-looking to-day. Sleep laid the secret bare that 
was kept in the waking hours. She had a sudden 
revelation of what her mother's looks would be fif- 
teen, twenty years hence when she should Be an old 
woman. 

The head slid uncomfortably sideways. Katharine 
went and sat down in the corner, and drew the head 
against her shoulder. It was not luxury, but at least 
she gave the sleeper support. Maggie Duncan's eyes 
opened; she muttered something loving and grateful, 
then settled herself with a little sigh against Katha- 
rine's shoulder. 

The miles spread themselves out, were caught up 
and left behind. An hour, two hoiar^ i^«.ssftd^ m \^\>L\da. 
Katharine hardly stirred. SVie ^a^ cx^tcl^^^ ^\AV^ 
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shoulder ached. She did not dare to ease it by stir- 
ring lest she should waken her mother, whose face she 
could see with a sideways glance. Now and again her 
mother shivered and murmured a little in her sleep; 
she looked very pale, Katharine thought, her usual 
rosy colour changed to an unpleasant mottled hue that 
spread itself over her cheeks. 

She should have a day or two in bed, the daughter 
said to herself, before they travelled. A little rest 
and care would make her all right again. She had 
never had the slightest idea of taking care of herself, 
and was childishly imprudent in the things she did. 
Some folly or other might have had as much to say 
to this chill as the immersion in the lake, which ought 
not to have been very serious in such warm weather, 
even though the lake, fed by the mountain streams, 
might always be expected to be cold in the hottest 
weather. 

They had now left the bogs behind them, and were 
running through the fat pasture lands of Meath, 
where bullocks were quietly feeding on grass green as 
moss. There was not much to be seen, only fields and 
cattle and an occasional square white house; now and 
again a group of thatched and slated roofs clustered 
about a church-tower. On the horizon were the dis- 
tant hills of Kildare. It is a bad day in Ireland when 
you can't get a hill somewhere or other within view. 

For the first time she noticed that the sun, whidi 
had been shining of late with more persistence than 
is usual in t\ve laivQi oi doM^L ^\A TaL^s^ no longer 
bathed the landacap^m g^o\5^^Ti\i^^\^Vi\V^V^^^^ 
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behind the clouds. A little wind had sprung up, and 
the sky, over which a thin veil of grey was now drawn, 
showed down at the horizon some of those irregularly- 
shaped floating clouds which portend " the polthogues," 
as the Irish peasant calls heavy, beating rain. She 
had hardly become sensible of the change which was 
taking place in the weather before there was a drift 
of raindrops against the carriage windows. Her 
mother awoke with a start and a yawn, sat upright, 
and remarked that she felt as if cold water was being 
•'dreeped" over her spine. 

By the time they reached Dublin the streets wore 
the peculiarly dreary aspect of a town under rain. 
Never was there such dreariness as in Dorset Street 
and Capel Street, those streets of an unmatchable 
ugliness of aspect, where the ragged people scurried 
along the wet pavements or took shelter in dreary 
hall-ways in the vain hope that the rain would leave 
oflf. 

Katharine had time to be anxious about her mother 
before they reached Kilsallagh, where the hot fields 
smoked under the rain and the mountains had dis- 
appeared in the mist. 

She had telegraphed to Judy that they were comin, 
and a meal was being made ready for them; but Kil- 
sallagh run by Judy and her " natural " was in sad 
contrast to Lynch Hall, with its staff of competent 
servants. The dining-room, in which the table was 
set for the meal, was cold and damp. It ha.<i tJaft. 
peculiar smell of dampness wbicYi oiift &cAa \si ^ ^'^^^Qss^ 
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try house in rain, a mouldy-cheese smell, not to say 
taste. 

Maggie Duncan dropped into an armchair, and 
having untied her bonnet-strings, seemed incapable of 
further effort. Only a chilly nod had passed between 
her and Judy. 

" I wish we could have a fire," Katharine said dis- 
consolately. "My mother, I fear, caught a chill. 
The room seems very damp." 

'• It's been shut up since you went away," Judy re- 
turned calmly. " The breakfast-room's good enough 
for my mother and me. When you've only one ser- 
vant, and him a ' natural,' you can't be dirtyin' a big 
house like this. Let her put a shawl about her 
shoulders. I'm never cold; I've too much to do." 

Katharine ran to fetch a shawl; when she returned 
she found Lizzie lighting a fire. Her mother sat dis- 
consolate, still shivering. Katharine wrapped her in 
the shawl, took off her bonnet and laid it away, found 
a pair of warm slippers and put them on the chilly 
feet, while Judy looked on with stem disapproval. 
Judy never approved of people being coddled. She 
had kept well all her life, and when she got sick she 
expected to die w^ithout being a trouble to anyone. 
The old mother, sitting bolt upright in a chair, with 
a slippery horse-hair covering that contradicted the 
chair's title of " easy," rubbed her skinny old hands 
in one another and remarked that she was used to 
being cold, but she never took any notice of it. Neither 
approved of "Kal\v«LTmfe?^ ^VV^xAsc^cft. on her mother, 
whom they would \i«lv^ &ft^Qr}cife.$iL ^^ '-'' ^^Ksssss^^iic^^ 
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like themselves; while for Katharine, the young Prin- 
cess, they had a loyalty which was in part the expres- 
sion of their devotion to "poor Tom." 

Lizzie had succeeded in lighting a fire by this time. 
Just at present it was by no means cheerful: the 
chimney was cold, and as the wind cried in it, great 
puffs of smoke came out into their faces. 

"It always smoked in a west wind," Mrs. Duncan 
said, wrapping the shawl more tightly about her. 

" It'll smoke us out of the place," said Judy grimly. 
" I always say that them that's cold in summer ought 
to go to bed and not to be makin' trouble with fires." 

" I never knew the evenin' at Kilsallagh, winter or 
summer, the fire wasn't welcome," Maggie Duncan 
said with a flash of her old spirit. " 'Tis them ould 
churchyard trees; they cast a great shade. I always 
think there's a deal of damp where there's a 
churchyard.'' 

" I don't know what that boy's about not bringin' 
up the chops," said Judy with sudden asperity. " I 
cooked them before you came, and I told him to bring 
them up as soon as ever you were in the house." 

" I'll have them up in no time," Lizzie said, turning 
from a rueful contemplation of the cheerless fire. 

At the moment a crash sounded through the house. 

" Glory be to goodness ! " cried Judy, " he's broken 
his neck, so he has, and the china as well. I expect 
he's tumbled down on the chops, if the dog hasn't got 
them, and there isn't another chop within five miles 
of us ! " 

However, no great harm was done )o«^o\i^ ^^ V>r»» 
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of the chops, a couple of vegetable dishes, a plate or 
two and a glass; and Tommy Brian was quite unhurt 
except in his feelings. Katharine felt miserable 
enough, but she laughed at Judy's offer to wash the 
chops, which had been rescued just in time from the 
dog, and cook them over again. On the whole, she 
was glad to lose the chops and have them replaced by 
a scratch meal of eggs and toast, served daintily, which 
Lizzie produced in an incredibly short space of time. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SICKNESS. 

Despite the long spell of hot dry weather the old 
house seemed to possess a hidden store of dampness 
ready to come to light whenever the weather should 
change. Into its construction, in fact, had entered a 
considerable quantity of the grey limestone so plenti- 
ful in that part of the country, which has a disagree^ 
able habit of weeping whenever rain is about. As 
Katharine went upstairs, having left her mother 
shivering still, in front of the now cheerful fire, great 
drops ran in streamlets down the walls of the staircase. 

Her old room was much as she had left it, except 
that it had a chill and uninhabited air and a musty 
smell, due in part to the tightly-closed windows, which 
she proceeded to open in spite of Judy's horror. The 
bed was freshly made and turned back, showing the 
dainty white linen sheets and pillow-cases. 

" It's wantin' to kill yourself your are, Katty," Judy 
said. " What's the good of me havin' your bed to 
the kitchen fire all the momin' if you go lettin' the 
wet into it like that ? " 

"It would have been all right," Katharine said, 
" after the dry weather." 

" 'Tisn't much arin' it takes," agreed Judy. " I 
don't know how you sleep on it at all. Them mat- 
tresses is terrible hard. I'd as soon sleep on a grid- 
iron myself. Give me the featti^T \i^, ^^^'^5^^ 
Eyre^s bed^s only just come up. TVie^ ^^'a.Tii ^^ ^^asaft. 
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out of it when we put it to the fire was like a washin' 
day." 

"You're sure it's aired?" Katharine asked. "It 
would never do for her to catch another cold on top 
of this." 

" It's as dry as a bone," said Judy, her cross-eyes 
wandering about the room till she recalled them to 
look, as it seemed, at the wall behind Katharine's head. 

" What at all brought ye rushin' back like this, 
Katty ? " she asked lowering her voice. " Was it — I 
was afeared your mother'd maybe been breakin' out 
again." 

" No, it was nothing of the sort," Katharine said 
hastily. " It was only that — I was tired of Lynch 
Hall, and thought I should like to go abroad for a 
while." 

" Dear, dear ! " Judy said, making a clucking noise 
with her tongue which signified concern, " and you 
keepin' the grandest of company! Not that it could 
be too fine for you, Katty darlin'." 

She asked no more questions, but in her own mind 
she had an invincible conviction that Katharine had 
not told the truth. It was some commonalitv of 
Maggie Eyre's that had driven Katty flying from the 
fine company to which she belonged as by right. Her 
lips closed into a line which told something of her 
feelings. 
" You won't be travellin' abroad for a week or so 

yet," she said. ^^ Ytsv ^AftwtftL ^^ ^^\» ^^.ather's set in. 

Look at them o\i\d t^es Vii >Scl^ Oewsi^^^^V^ ^^^\.^^ 
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look black and miserable ? Do you hear the sound the 
rain is makin' in the branches? Teemin' it is." 

She went half-way to the door and came back. 

" I've changed your mother's room," she said. " She 
has the room that used to be old Ellen's; 'tis bigger 
than the one she used to sleep in. I'm in that. It 
isn't any use my movin' out if youll be off again 
soon." 

Katharine looked at her with speculation in her 
mind. Was it possible that the indomitable Judy 
shrank from the memories of the room? 

" I shall want a fire in it," she said. 

"The night's warm," said Judy. "Look at the 
steam off the graves ! " 

" It is very damp. I shall give orders for a fire to 
be lit at once. As soon as the room's ready my mother 
had better go to bed." 

" I'll send up Tommy to light it. He's a great 
hand at a fire, and it'll console him for breakin' the 
delf and destroyin' the chops on ye. He'll have to eat 
them himself. The dog licked one of them, and the 
cat was under the kitchen table with another. Lucky 
she only got her teeth in it." 

Katharine smiled in spite of herself. It was no use 
arguing with Judy that the dog and cat should finish 
what they'd begun. 

She had sent Lizzie to unpack some of her mother's 
things and make them ready for the night, and was 
doing her own necessary impacking by candle-light. 
The cloudy evening was unuswalVj dsttk^ \J[\wol^ ^^wst^ 
was a line of stormy gold in t\ve N^e^Xi ^V«tfe ^^ ^sqsn. 
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had slipped over the edge of the world. In the 
drenched churchyard trees the monotonous drip-drip 
of which sounded in her ears, a blackbird was singing 
magnificently, the rain seeming to fill his throat with 
a sweeter honey. 

There was a sound of a commotion such as only Judy 
could make. She had a way of shrieking and clap- 
ping her hands on occasions, while not a muscle of 
her face moved, and she seemed absolutely impassive 
except for the disordered roaming of her eyes. 

Katharine went to see what it was all about. The 
corridor was full of acrid smoke. Judy was shouting 
orders and lamentations, and flinging open all the 
windows, letting in the wet evening air. The room 
in which Mrs. Duncan was to sleep was belching forth 
great volumes of wood-smoke. 

" Tis the jackdaws in the chimney," said Judy. 
" I remember now I heard them squeakin' and goin' 
on when they were makin' their nests, bad luck to them ! 
The smoke'll destroy all the clean curtains. Och, 
wirra ! wirra I " 

From outside could be heard the distracted remarks 
of the jackdaws on the disturbance of their homes 
as they fled away to the old gable, that yet stood up 
amidst the wilderness of graves. 

There was no help for it. It was too late to make 
any attempt to dislodge the jackdaws; to-morrow that 
would have to be done. Meanwhile, as soon as the 
room was cleared of smoke Mrs. Duncan must go to 
bed. Katharine found her nodding, half-asleep, with 
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a feverish colour in her cheeks and very heavy eyes, 
at the dining-room fire, where she had left her. 

She was so uneasy about her mother that she re- 
solved not to leave her alone, so she had her bed made 
up on a sofa in the same room. Oddly enough, con- 
sidering the emotions of the day, she felt tired and 
ready to sleep; almost as soon as her head touched 
the pillow she was asleep. Her last look at her mother 
had satisfied her that she, too, was asleep, though it 
was a somewhat uneasy, sick woman's sleep in which the 
sleeper toosed her head about and muttered continually. 

The house was very quiet, and Katharine slept on in 
the room, dimly lit by a lamp turned low. She had 
been almost too sleepy to make plans before she slept, 
but she had thought of things to be done to-morrow, 
if her mother was not much better. The chimney 
was to be freed of the jackdaws' nests, a doctor was 
to be sent for, she would telegraph for Mrs. Jones. 
If it was going to be a house of sickness she could 
not do without that competent woman to take the 
management of household affairs. Judy and old Mrs. 
Duncan would be only too glad of the order of re- 
lease which should set them free to return to their 
little red-brick house. Judy had no love for Kil- 
sallagh, and it was only her devotion to Katharine 
that had made her take charge in the mistress's 
absence. 

The girl slept on quietly, an almost dreamless sleep. 
She had had broken nights of late, and Nature was 
having its way with her. Somewhere ia tha TjaiddlA 
of the night y before the first bird c^vrpfe^ ^^xs^ ^Go^ 
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churchyard ekns, she came out of her sleep with a 
sense of terror and shock. Someone was talking close 
to her in a high excited voice, which at first she did 
not recognise for her mother's. 

She sprang up and to the side of the bed, drawing 
the white curtain aside. Mrs. Duncan was lying on her 
back, her eyes wide open, her head tossing from side 
to side, talking in that unfamiliar voice which seemed 
somehow as if the body must have got a strange tenant 
inside it. 

Katharine was terrified. She looked at her watch. 
Three o'clock, and, while she looked, the monotonous 
sawing of the corncrake in the meadows was shot 
through by a low silver call through the dark, the 
first sound that summoned all the birds. It was fol- 
lowed by sleepy answering calls, and presently the 
world outside the window seemed alive with twittering 
and fluttering of wings. How long before she could 
wake up the house and send for the doctor? Three 
hours at least. 

The talking ceased as suddenly as it had begun, 
and Mrs. Duncan seemed to wake out of a drean<. 

"Is that you, Katty?" she asked, and her breath 
came with difficulty in gasping sobs. "Was there 
anyone talkin' in the room? I thought I heard 
someone." 

" There is no one," said Katharine, " only ourselves." 
" I'm terribly bad with my breathing, Katty. Every 

time I draw my V>t^^\Xv 'Ivs. la^s if a knife was run into 

my back. WYvat Xivme *\s, \V^ OcL^^V 
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Katharine, hastily clothing herself, answered that 
it was. three o'clock. 

" Three o'clock ! " Maggie Duncan repeated, mak- 
ing a noise like a broken-winded horse. " Why aren't 
you in bed, Katty, and not wandering about the place 
like this? You should be in bed, child. The young 
want sleep." 

The closing of the door answered her. Katharine 
had gone in search of Lizzie, who, as she knew, pos- 
sessed an old grandfather, a sufferer from bronchitis 
and asthma every winter. Lizzie might be able to 
help her. She wrung her hands as she ran upstairs, 
because she hadn't been taught the use of remedies 
that might save a precious human life. 

Yes, Lizzie knew. Lizzie, sitting up in bed in 
her nightgown, twisting up a rope of black hair, knew 
that a linseed poultice was the right thing. Miss 
Katharine needn't be a bit afeard. There was lin- 
seed in the kitchen cupboard. She'd have a hot 
poultice ready in next to no time. 

Lizzie was as good as her word. In a very short 
time she arrived with a steaming linseed poultice be- 
tween two hot plates. She had " slacked down " the 
kitchen fire and left a kettle of water on overnight, 
lest anything should happen in the night. Katha- 
rine blessed the common sense and practical knowledge 
that had come to the relief of her helplessness. 

"Whisht now. Miss Katharine," Lizzie protested 
bashfully, as they stood by the bed watching the 
gradual easing of the breathing under ^l\«ut "LvuiAft. ^- 
scribed as a waistcoat of ImsfeeflL^ \i^d«L ^tA \!t^s^' 
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" Whisht now, Miss Katharine, don't be praisin' me at 
all, but praise Thim that made my grandfather a ter- 
rible ould sufferer every winter that's in it. If it 
wasn't for that I'd be as ignorant as the other girls." 

With morning the doctor came. There was fever 
again and he was afraid of pneumonia ; one lung was 
very much congested. He promised to return later 
in the day. His district was a big one and there was 
a deal of illness, a deal of chest and lung trouble. 
People were so careless in the late hot weather, getting 
overheated and then exposing themselves to chills. 

He was kindness itself — an abnormally thin, eager 
boy, who sped all over the place on his bicycle doing 
half-a-dozen men's work, taking a passionate interest 
in his cases, and as often as not after prescribing food 
ac well as medicine, leaving one of his new half-crowns 
on the chimney-piece as he departed. 

Katharine suggested another opinion. Somehow 
she was not embarrassed by the frank admiration in 
the young doctor's grey eyes. Certainly, if it would 
make her happier, he answered; but at this stage he 
could do as much as a better man. There were medi- 
cines he wanted, appliances. Would Miss Eyre see 
that these were procured before his next visit? 

It was nine o'clock in the morning when he called, 
a morning of sun and rain, with a high wind that 
tossed the branches of the elms high and low, and set 
their twigs tapping against the windows of the sick- 
room. 

Katharine decideflL VViaX. ^^ V^^ \ie.ttftr go herself 
for the medicine. MreaSi^ ^^\vs!^^\:i^V^\^^«5xs&. 
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to Mrs. Jones; she and an under housemaid were to 
come at once, leaving Kate, the upper housemaid, in 
charge, with Peggy from the lodge to keep her com- 
pany. She had told Judy that she was free to return 
to Prospect Terrace, and Judy had received the intel- 
ligence with a grin of delight which immediately van- 
ished while she protested against leaving Katharine at 
such a moment. 

" Not that I'm any good in sickness," she said 
frankly. " I never had ache nor pain of my own." 

However, the news that the servants were returning 
set her mind at ease. She went off to pack up her 
mother's belongings and her own, and to warn Tommy 
Brian that he was to leave the kitchen as clean us a 
new pin before that woman — ^meaning Mrs. Jones — 
would come into it. Katharine was glad that Judy 
should go, despite Judy's attachment to herself. If 
it was going to be a hand-to-hand fight for her mother's 
life, she did not wish for the presence of Judy, who 
had always been her mother's enemy. 

She took the train into town, wishing that she had 
her carriages and horses, which had been left behind 
at Lynch Hall. She drove on an outside car to the 
chemist's, where she found, to her dismay, that the 
dispensing of the medicines and the procuring of some 
other things Dr. Griffin required would take over an 
hour. She wondered how she could occupy the 
interval. 

Then she thought of Robert Stafford; his office was 
quite close. She dismissed her cat ati^L ^^i&ftAL \5^ ^fis^ 
oMce. Mr. Stafford had only ^ust axtV^^ ^xcjwvV®^ 
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house at Killiney, and was very glad to see her. He 
and Mrs. Stafford had been planning only last night 
to take advantage of Katharine's invitation to Lynch 
Hall. They had missed her. 

He listened sympathetically to the tale of her 
mother's illness, suggesting at once a good Dublin 
doctor and a hospital nurse. But Katharine shook 
her head. Dr. GriflSn would tell her as soon as an- 
other opinion was desirable, and she was quite sure 
her mother would be frightened to death by a hospital 
nurse. For the present, at all events, with the assist- 
ance of the servants, she was equal to the nursing. 

Mr. Stafford was concerned lest Katharine should 
wear herself out. Katharine felt sharply impatient. 
She said to herself with a sore heart that no one 
really cared about her mother, only herself — ^no one 
really cared whether she lived or died, except in so 
far as she cared. 

The old friend wondered at the curious coldness and 
sadness of her face, and remarked later on to his wife 
that he really believed Katharine had got over her 
first shock and had learned to love her mother. 

" I was very careful, of course, to keep out of sight 
my true feeling that the poor thing would be no loss 
to herself or anyone else," he said. 

" Oh, Robert, I hope you did," Mrs. Stafford replied. 
"The poor thing! I remember her as such a lovely 
young woman." 

Mrs. Duncan's illness, however, paled beside Katha- 
rine's story of her father. Robert Stafford had heard 
it with intense interest. 
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" I blame myself for not having looked into it be- 
fore," he said. " Of course, my first concern with 
your family affairs was after your step-father had 
succeeded to the Norton property. He would bring 
his business to this office where he had been a clerk, 
though I was not very keen, being a friend of the other 
side's. I might have known " 

He stared at Katharine contemplatively without 
finishing the speech. He was thinking that he might 
have known she had good birth. Eyre — Eyre. If 
what the woman said was true there ought to be no 
difficulty in tracing out the family. There were not 
so many Eyres. Why, it was childishly easy. Plenty 
of people in a small place like Dublin, where every- 
one knew everyone, must remember Dominick Eyre. 
The thing was to bring Katharine and her father's 
family, if any of them still survived, into touch. It 
Was no joke springing a secret marriage and a child 
perhaps on someone already established in possession 
of an estate. There was Sir Vincent. Would it be 
Sir Vincent's family? Or Malachi Eyre, the Crown 
Prosecutor. He ran over in his mind all the Eyres 
he knew. They were all people of family. 

So interested was he that he left half a dozen clients 
to his managing clerk and himself drove Katharine 
back to Kilsallagh, where he took charge of the few 
papers concerning the marriage. 

For the next few weeks Katharine had little heart 
or leisure to think upon the Eyres or upon anything 
or anyone but the woman who was fighting deaths 
every day with a declining Tiope oi VvcX^tj, 
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CHAPTER "XXVI. 

ABSOLtmOK. 

Yeby early in the fight Katharine had consented to the 
hospital nurse. She would not refuse her mother a 
single chance. A famous Dublin doctor had been 
called in to consultation and had congratulated Dr. 
Griflin warmly on his conduct of the case. Every- 
thing was being done that could possibly be done, he 
assured Katharine blandly, adding with a change in 
his tone that such devotion as Dr. Griffin showed was 
something not to be purchased. 

The little doctor indeed was at Kilsallagh at all 
hours of the day and night. He watched Katharine 
with scarcely less anxiety than he watched her mother, 
as though at any moment she might go down under 
the strain, as at any moment Maggie Duncan's over- 
taxed heart might refuse to rally despite the oxygen 
and all the new remedies which Tie kept trying one 
after another. 

By that bedside Katharine forgot everything but 
her mother. As it will happen in the mercy of God, 
everything painful and disagreeable was blotted out. 
There were only the tenderest memories. It was as 
though mother and daughter were alone together on 
a little islet of love in the midst of stormy seas. She 
was as much her mother's as when she had lain new- 
bom in the strange dreamy quietness that follows the 
bitter processes of birth, by her mother's side. For- 
tunately the nurse was a person of unusual sympathies 
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for her class, and had a way of gliding out of the 
room when her services were not needed and leaving 
mother and daughter together. Hour after hour 
Katharine sat by her mother's bed. Very little passed 
between them, except a look or a pressure of the hand. 
As time passed the pneumonia yielded to treatment. 
The suffering lessened and only came at intervals; 
but there was terrible exhaustion; there were terrible 
collapses. There were nights when a hurried mes- 
senger would be sent to Dr. Griflin in the village, and 
he would come, half -clad, dressing himself as he came, 
to work with the energy of one possessed till the dan- 
ger was over for the moment and the fainting heart 
began to beat again. Everything was done that love 
and devotion could do to keep in the world one who 
might have been looked upon as a hindrance and a 
vexation while yet she was in health and of life. 

The days and the hours passed over Katharine like 
a dream. People came and went; a shadowy proces- 
sion of figures. Friends came ; neighbours, even those 
who had never been neighbourly, offered help and kind- 
ness. The ban that had hung over Kilsallagh like 
something that could be felt to the sensitive mind and 
heart was lifted. It was a friendly world after all. 

Poor Lady Kilbrock came and was shyly, awkwardly 
kind to Katharine. The story of the daughter's de- 
votion had got abroad, reaching even the great lady's 
ears. Judy came and begged to be allowed to stay, 
with wildly-wandering eyes that asked a clean sheet 
from Katharine. Nora Hayes cooife ^^^t^ ^v^ ^csA. 
took Katharine out for a ^a\k at >3tift Vcsva ^V«^\iS8t 



{ 
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mother slept. She was a good companion for one in 
trouble, this little Nora, silent when Katharine's mood 
asked for silence ; when she talked, as gently placid as 
a little stream. 

Death alters everythilig. There are few who will 
not forgive and forget in the presence of death. And 
Katharine knew that the immense kindness meant just 
that; that the event that was coming was to blot out 
everything; to be an absolution, an oblivion. She 
could hardly endure to leave her mother's side. Day 
by day the visible communion between them grew 
slighter and slighter. Katharine could not be sure in 
time that the pressure of her hand was returned. 
When the sick woman opened her eyes her soul looked 
at Katharine from an enormous distance. There were 
times when the girl felt that they could reach each 
other more surely when the tenement was empty. Yet 
she clung with a forlorn passion of grief to these last 
hours of her mother's stay upon earth. Towards the 
end she could hardly be dislodged from the bedside. 

She had not believed comfort possible — she was more 
comfortless because she felt that all those who were so 
kind would have little tolerance for Maggie Duncan if 
she had been going to live. One day, when hope had 
been drowned in certainty, Lizzie, soft-footed and soft- 
eyed, came and drew her from the sick-room where the 
capable little nurse had just come freshly from a few 
hours of sleep. 

" There's someone wants to see you. Miss, and he 
won't be said ' no ' to. He's in the drawing-room." 

Katharine did not ask to be told who it was. 
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Through her desolation stole a wanning breath of life 
and love. He had been ahvays good about her mother, 
better than anyone. She remembered his grave 
courtesy; how never, by the least sign, had he indi- 
cated that poor Maggie Duncan was something to be 
borne with. He had saved her life; he had pleaded 
with her daughter that the mother should be his care 
also. He might have tired in time and found the 
burden too heavy, as his mother had said, but at least 
he had not failed. 

Sobs began to shake her as she went down the stairs. 
She had been dry-eyed so far. Now she shook with 
the coming storm. It was well that Lizzie was to be 
depended upon. If anyone but Martin Lynch had 
awaited Katharine in the drawing-room it would have 
been a terrible blow. 

But it was he, himself. Even at the moment Katha- 
rine noticed that he looked different from before. He 
was paler. Something of the wholesome tan of his 
outdoor life had disappeared. There was something 
about his dress, too. She could hardly tell where the 
difference lay. Perhaps it was a slight shabbiness. 
He had always had a certain spick-anfl-span air. He 
had been a lily of the field — a leisured young gentle- 
man. Now he seemed to have taken his place among 
the responsible workers of the world. He looked older 
somehow, as though he had gained experiences. 

Face to face with the greatness of death and love, 
she forgot all the small things that had had power to 
vex her. Ladj Lynch's letter recededi m\» >Ow^\j!^^- 
ground of her thoughts, reduced to its ipTO^x ^x^^^^- 
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tions. What did it matter what this one or that one 
thought? The poor tawdry conventions of life were 
as tattered rags that blew away on the wind blowing 
in from the opening gates of death. 

" Dear, I didn't know," he said with a tender pity. 
^'I have only just heard. I was letting you alone. 
Ah, dear! ^ 

He held his arms wide and she came into them and 
they clung together as though they felt the shadoiir 
of a parting that comes to all lovers sooner or later. 
He soothed her, drying the rivulets of her tears with 
his handkerchief, smoothing her hair with kind, eager 
hands, calling her every sweet name he could draw up 
out of his heart. She tried to hide the working of 
her face from him, but he would not let her. What 
mattered that he ruffled her hair in his caresses, that he 
would not let her be but she must cry out all her tears 
in his arms. She loved his masculine awkwardness 
and clumsiness. It was so good to share it all with 
him. This tenderness, in which there was no intrusion 
of passion, was something the heart-sick girl could rest 
on, as on a bed, as Saint Augustine said of his grief 
for his mother and its assuagement. The rest for her 
straining heart was immense. Her world was not 
empty after all. 

Presently they sat side by side, hand in hand, and 
talked in low voices. A wonderful brightness had 
come out on the girl's drenched face that had been 
tense and drawn, that had looked as though it ached 
for sleep. They talked quietly till Dr. Griffin was 
announced and t\i.eii lAajc^m Ir^ch left her, widi the 
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understanding that he was to come as he would; and 
was to be sent for at any hour she needed him. The 
barriers she had meant to set up between them were 
broken down. They were husband and wife in heart 
and soul, as presently they should be in name and in 
law, the lover whispered, kissing her for the last time. 
When she went back to the sick-room the little 
doctor turned and looked at her. 

" Ah," he said, " that is better. You've been crying. 
I've wanted you to cry. Now you won't be on my mind 
as well as my patient." 

In the afternoon the fever left the sick woman. She 
opened her eyes and looked about her languidly. 

" Is it you, Katty ? " she asked. 

" Yes, darling." 

It was the hour when the little nurse had her sleep 
and Katharine was on guard. 

The girl hardly dared to breathe. It was wonder- 
ful that the soul should have come back after travel- 
ling such a long distance away ! 

" What's happened you, Katty ? " 

Was it so plain as that, the joy the morning had 
brought her? She hid her eyes on the restless hand 
that plucked at the blanket, keeping it still. She 
knew that in the superstitions of the people the aimless 
action was a sign of approaching death, and while she 
turned from superstition to God she could not bear 
to see it. It was well to hide her face, too, from her 
mother's. It was a shock to her that at such a mo- 
ment there could be an inner gladness which dared to 
look out of her eyes. 
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" You've seen Sir Martin, Katty ? '• 

The labouring breath came in gasps and sobs that 
seemed as if they must shake the poor shrunken body 
to pieces. How little her mother had grown! The 
accidental flesh had disappeared and she looked al- 
most childishly small in the great four-poster bed, 
which with its decorations at the four corners re- 
minded Katharine painfully of a hearse. 

" Yes, IVe seen him, darling." 

" And all's right between ye ? " 

"All's right between us." 

" Thank God for that. It was killin' me, so it was, 
to think that I'd separated ye. It was bad enough 
and selfish enough of me to keep you from your 
father's people. I used to think I said nothin' be- 
cause he put it on me to say nothin', but, Katty avour- 
neen, I believe 'twas because I feared they'd take you 
from me. I've stood in your light always, Katty. 
'Tis well I'm takin' myself out of it at last." 

" Oh, hush, hush ! " cried Katharine, with the rest- 
less hand held against her breast. " Don't say such 
things. You never stood in my light. You were my 
light. I always adored you from the time I was a 
little child." 

"You were very good to me, Katty, ever and al- 
ways," the mother said gratefully. " I've every bit of 
a letter ever you wrote me. 'Twas a pity to separate 
us — and yet — ^you wouldn't be Katharine maybe if 
I'd had the bringin' up of you, though I'd have been 
different maybe?^ 
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"Oh, I wish I'd stayed with you," Katharine said, 
her heart wrung within her. 

" Never mind, jewel. You've been always good to 
me, though I know it must have been a terrible blow 
to you when you came home and saw what I'd come 
to. There never was such a daughter." 

Something rattled in her throat through the "har- 
rowing praise," but she seemed to have gained super- 
natural strength to say the things she wanted to say. 

" Always remember I died happy," she said, 
" knowin' my little girl was happy. I'm glad you'll 
go back to your father's people and marry a gentle- 
man. I'd maybe have been different, Katty, if only 
your f ather'd lived ; or if it hadn't to be that you were 
to be educated as a lady." 

When she had said her say the strength seemed to 
depart from her. She slept with Katharine's hand 
in hers during many hours. Her poor hand was 
bathed in sweat that seemed to drench the girl's hand 
through as though it lay in water. 

Now and again at a sound in the house or outside it 
she opened her ejQs to ask what it was, only to relapse 
into her stupor again. 

She had made her peace with her Creator. The 
tall, simple young priest. Father Herlihy, came from 
the village during the evening, gently took the dying 
hand from Katharine's clasp and held it in his own, 
while he read the prayers for the dying. Someone 
came in and knelt by Katharine whose strength was 
all but exhausted; after a little while lifted her and 
placed her in a chair. Father Herlihy turned round 
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to look at the newcomer, the prayers being over. 
There was a hurried explanation, and the raw, spiritual 
face of the celibate beamed approval. 

" I was afraid she was going to be very lonely, God 
help her," he said. " I'm very glad, indeed, very glad, 
indeed." 

He gave up his place to Katharine, and knelt a little 
way off, reading his office, while the night waned in 
the room, and a fresh wind blew through the church- 
yard elms. Somewhere about sunrise there came a 
sudden relaxation of the watching which had made the 
atmosphere of the room tense. It was a beautiful 
morning with a heavy dew ; a delicious scent came in 
from the new-mown meadows and the drenched flowers 
opening to the sun. 

The young priest made a quiet signal. Sir Martin 
Lynch, who had been kneeling reverently at a litUe 
distance, came and drew Katharine out of her cramped 
attitude, lifting the chill, relaxed hand from hers and 
laying it down gently on the bed-clothes. 

" She was the most harmless soul alive," said the 
young priest in Katharine's ear, and stunned as she 
was the import of the words reached her. 

" Blessed are the innocent," he said, " for theirs shall 
be the Kingdom of Heaven." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

NEW RELATIONS. 

It was all over — the days and nights of waking when 
that which had been Maggie Duncan lay in the four- 
poster bed in Ellen Norton's old room, clad in the 
brown habit of Mount Carmel, which was almost hid- 
den under the wealth of flowers, with a crucifix be- 
tween the fingers, toil-stained once, that now were like 
old ivory. The days and the nights were over in 
which the neighbours, gentle and simple, and the 
friends, came in and prayed and talked in subdued 
voices, praising the dead, going away then to make 
space for others. A wake, among Catholics of the 
better class in Ireland, is something widely different 
from the saturnalia to which the institution has some- 
times degenerated among the humble and ignorant. 
There is something of an austere heavenliness about 
those days when the dead rest amid flowers and candles, 
draped about with a white purity, in an atmosphere of 
peace and prayer, of love and forgiveness so entire 
that no one knows it for forgiveness; and the room is 
as hallowed as a church. There may be mass said 
there and very often is, and something lingers in the 
room, something white and bright that reminds one of 
those days between the first Easter and the first Ascen- 
sion when the disciples were gathered in a room, " and 
suddenly He was in the midst of them." 

Wonderful, wonderful, are those lioMt^ ^il«t ^Jofc ^'s^ 
has gone an ite way, sped witii t\ie ^\«Ai\<coasL.^ vcA. ^Qcsa 
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body still keeps its strange holiness. Awe there is 
there, but morbid terror is banished by the quiet fami- 
liar converse of those who recall traits and reminis- 
cences of the dead, and say a prayer by the bedside, and 
go and come with a subdued cheerfulness that has about 
il nothing of the terror of death. 

During those days it was wonderful what a mass of 
evidence was forthcoming of the dead woman's kindly 
and harmless disposition, of her charities among her 
neighbours, her faithfulness to her religion, her readi- 
ness to forgive, her simplicity, her generosity of heart. 
To hear them one might have supposed poor Maggie 
Duncan to be an impeccable saint. It was prophetic 
of the time to come when her daughter and her daugh- 
ter's sons and daughters should have only the memory 
of her that she was innocent and kind. 

Katharine's friends were with her during those days. 
The only one that did not come was Lady Lynch. Her 
son explained her absence. 

" She is ready to come," he said, " but she waits till 
you ask for her." 

And Katharine understood. There was no need to 
put it into speech that Lady Lynch remembered that 
she had been hard to the dead woman, and could not 
turn to her daughter now lest it should seem as though 
death had cleared the way. 

" Give her my love," said Katharine, " and tell her 
I thank her. You shall bring me to her later on." 

For though death had made her feel that all anger 
and all reseiititveut ^^Te ^xl^csv^s* ^wSLixvtile during our 
little time on tiiis ip\«ixv^x,, ^^ ^^^ ^^^» ^^sxJ^.'^^ce^'^. 
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mother while her mother still lay unburied. She had 
forgiven as her mother had always forgiven, taking 
condemnation and contempt and dislike as something 
due to her sins, with a general sense that the world was 
kinder to her than she deserved; but she could not yet 
turn to the woman who had looked with such cold eyes 
on her late departed saint and had thought of her as 
something which made impossible a marriage between 
her son and Maggie Duncan's daughter. 

The funeral over, there were things to take her 
thoughts off her grief. 

Robert Stafford had been present at the fimeral. 
There had been with him an elderly lady and a middle- 
aged gentleman, both in deep mourning. Katharine 
had not noticed that he was so accompanied. Her 
lover supporting her, she had stood by the graveside 
while the coffin was lowered into the grave. She had 
not known who was present and who was absent. She 
was trying to follow the words of the burial service, 
staying her heart on their hope and their promise. 
Certainly Maggie Duncan was well-mourned, with an 
intensity of grief and love not always given to those 
who have done their duty nobly and exalted their 
families and lived and died in good report with all 
men. 

When she returned to Kilsallagh Mr. Stafford's car- 
riage followed behind, at some distance. Katharine 
had not noticed anything. It had been arranged for 
her that she was to go to Mrs. Stafford for a time, 
while preparations were made for Yver oja\ft\, ^^$i5^sv^|^. 
She bad not wished to leave tYi© Voxx^^.^ ^'^Kv^^ ^scsx^^^* 
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her mother's death, had assumed a different aspect m 
her eyes. She had never loved Kilsallagh with its 
neighbourhood to the churchyard and its terrifying 
memories of old Ellen Norton and her impotent anger. 
But now it was different. Its associations were with 
her mother. It was holy because her mother had died 
a holy death there. Never again could she be afraid 
of it 

Yet she gave up her own will to her lover. Never 
was anyone more sweetly submissive. There was some- 
thing between them which had not been said but was 
understood. In all the sweet of their love there was 
a drop of bitterness for Martin Lynch, because he must 
take and not give. It was repugnant to him that he 
must live on his wife's money, even though it was 
money that many people thought ought to have be- 
longed to him, that he must accept at her hands Lynch 
Hall, the old home for which he had so ardent a desire. 
He would have given all royally, and it was easier to 
accept material benefits at Katharine's hands than it 
could have been at any other woman's, she was so nobly 
simple and unconscious; still it irked him that he, a 
poor devil, must be indebted for everything to his wife. 
In his heart he reproached his mother for the years 
of idleness she had forced upon him, and himself for 
having accepted them. 

"You are going to marry a pauper," he said to 
Katharine, as they turned in at the lodge gate of 
Kilsallagh. 

She gave Taim a ^«w» <A ^so^Sc^ \sv^^«.Tdmity that it 

made him as\iamfifli. 
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" I wish it were I who was the pauper," she said 
gently. 

"The most royal lot that ever fell to a man must 
have its crumpled rose-leaf, or one would forget that 
one was mortal," he said apologetically. 

" Ah, you would like to be King Cophetua, Martin, 
and that I were the beggar girl." 

" I am so beggared of desert to have won you," he 
answered, "that things might have been a little more 
equal if I could have conferred the money and the 
houses." 

"Many people would think," she reminded him, 
"that an old, old title and the honourable memories 
of a family like yours would more than equalise what 
I have to give." 

It suggested to her that in the agitation and 
packed happenings of the days she had told him noth- 
ing about what she had learned concerning her father's 
family. But now there was no time to tell him. He 
was going back to town, to return for her in the even- 
ing. There were many things she wanted to do alone ; 
many things sacred now that she wanted to put away 
sacredly. The house was going to be altered in her 
absence, to be re-decorated. It had been arranged for 
her that she should come no more to it till she came a 
wife. She had acquiesced in what Martin wished for 
her. Now she was glad that she was to say her fare- 
wells alone to the house as it had been. 

He went with her into thft \io\vSfc^ ^^esfc^ \ss2t ^& 
though be could not bear a ie^ \io\xt^ o\ ^e^^xs^^^sss.^ 
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and left her. The carriage was to take him to the 
railway station. 

As he went down the hill from Kilsallagh he met 
slowly creeping up the carriage containing Robert 
Stafford and the lady and gentleman who had been 
with him at the funeral, and felt a momentary vexation 
that Katharine should be interrupted at that moment, 
tlie sacredness of which he conjectured. Also he won- 
dered why Mr. Stafford, with those strangers, should 
need to intrude on Katharine. There could be no 
reason. Maggie Duncan's death had not altered the 
situation so far as Katharine's property was concerned. 
Her yearly income, all that was hers, reverted to Katha- 
rine at her death. There had been no possible compli- 
cation in Tom Duncan's disposal of his fortune. 

Katharine, meanwhile, when he had left her, had 
turned aside to the drawing-room. She had noticed 
on approaching the house that the blinds were all 
down. She went from one window to the other draw- 
ing them up, letting in the sunshine and the warm, 
sweet air and the scent of the flowers with a rush. 

On the table she noticed a heap of letters and news- 
papers which had accumulated during these last sad 
days. Uppermost lay a letter with Louise's crabbed 
French handwriting — post-marked from London. 
What did that mean, that Louise should be in London? 

She postponed the reading of the letters till she had 

done what she wished to do. All over the house she 

went, drawing up blinds^ opening the windows. She 

would have no gVooTcv^ tvo Vorcort ^^sRk^^>5vfc^ ^^o&3c5^ laat 

mother's holy and \v«ip^l ^^"afisi- 
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The door of her mother's room was locked, the key 
turned in it. The room was dark when she went in 
and smelt heavily of flowers. As she passed across 
the room to fling a window wide, she noticed amid the 
flowers and the drapery the shape of the coffin marked 
upon the bed. For a moment her face worked 
piteously. Then she regained her self-control. She 
let the air and the sunshine in. Here of all places there 
was to be no gloom, no horror. She said to herself 
that presently she would make a chapel of the room. 
It would be dedicated to prayer, this place of holy 
memories. 

She turned about and Lizzie stood on the threshold 
of the room, staring in amazement, a little shocked 
perhaps. 

" We thought you'd like the blinds down for a bit. 
Miss," she said; and there was something of reproof 
in her voice. 

" All that is to be done with," Katharine replied, in 
the voice of the mistress, which permits no discussion. 
It was something the people wondered at among them- 
selves that Maggie Duncan's daughter should have that 
air of command at times, though no one could be gen- 
tler unless the occasion asked for something else. " I 
wish no signs of mourning in the house." 

" Very well, ma'am," Lizzie responded — the " ma'am " 
marking her acceptance of Katharine's position as 
mistress. 

" If you please, ma'am," she went on. " Mr. Staf- 
ford's in the drawing-room. H^ \?\s\\^dL ^^^NarxsSsc^ 
to see you, or he wouldn't Taave tro\]i\iW^ ^om \5i-^^* 
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" I wonder why he has come," Katharine said, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room. " Perhaps Mrs. Staf- 
ford is ill and they cannot have me ? " 

" I don't know, ma'am, I'm sure. He said nothing 
about it" 

Katharine went quietly downstairs. The hall door 
stood open, showing the grass outside and the trees. 
The heat and light seemed to shimmer off the grass. 
Out in the field the cattle stood in the shelter of the 
trees, swishing their sides with their tails to keep off 
the flies. The distances were steamy with the heat. 
Over in the direction of Dublin town there was a dark- 
ness in the mist where the smoke rose and mingled 
with it. 

She had not been prepared for strangers, and, find- 
ing two seated in the room with Mr. Stafford, she could - 
not conceal her amazement. He came forward to greet 
her with something portentous in his rosy face. He 
took both her hands in his own, standing between her 
and the old lady who had stood up as she entered. 

" My dear child," he began. " I have brought you 
some news " 

There was a little fluttering sound behind him. The 
middle-aged gentleman who was standing on the 
hearthrug full in Katharine's view stooped to speak 
to his companion. Katharine refused to be held by 
Robert Stafford's eye. She looked past him at the old 
lady, who had stood up and advanced a step or two 
tovrards her. TYie m«ji ^^^ ^\v\^^<eras.^V^ V>ax^ trying 
to calm her agitatioii. ^>^^ v^^w^Tji^k^ '^^ ^^ ^^ 
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hear him. She came towards Katharine, holding out 
her hands. 

"My dear," she began, and her eyes were full of 
tears. 

Katharine pushed Eobert Stafford away from her 
and went to meet the old lady. She had not waited 
to be told. Eobert Stafford remarked to no one in 
particular that he had said that Katharine ought to 
be prepared. It was too much to spring upon her. 

Katharine put an arm about the old shoulder and 
looked into the dim eyes. Even in age and through 
tears, she recognised the peculiar golden brown of her 
father's eyes, which she knew so well in the miniature. 
There were his fine arched brows; his sensitive, firm 
mouth. 

" You are not alone, dear child," the old lady said, 
drawing Katharine towards her. " I am your grand- 
mother, and this is your uncle, Terence. You are like 
Dominick, my darling. He might have trusted tny 
love. I wish he had trusted it." 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

THE JACKDAWS. 

So Katharine was a daughter of the Eyres, a family 
as old and as proud as the Lynches. And they could 
not make enough of her. She was the only young 
thing they had, for Terence Eyre had no children. 
Her grandmother could hardly allow her out of her 
sight. It was to the Eyres she must go for her wed- 
ding, and not to anyone who was not of her kin. 
Robert Stafford, of course, waived his claim in the 
matter, and Katharine was absorbed into her new 
family. 

Mrs. Eyre graciously approved of her grand- 
daughter's choice. Terence E3rre also approved. He 
was a handsome, rather melancholy gentleman, whose 
young wife had died in the first year of their mar- 
riage. He treated Katharine as though she were the 
little daughter he had lost. Caught into this new 
family life, it seemed a most wonderful thing to Kath- 
arine to feel by what slight strange chances the thing 
had not come to light before. Why, any day, any 
hour, she might have met her grandmother or her imcle 
in a Dublin drawing-room. It had been the easiest 
thing in the world to establish her relationship. 
Robert Stafford spent his days in a continual amaze- 
ment that a simple thing like Maggie Duncan should 
have covered up so easily all those years a secret which 
anyone would \ia\^ s^\^ TK»L^\.\\aN^ <y3«!^^ \^ Vl^t long 

ago. 
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One of the sweetest things to Katharine in the new- 
found relationship was the way in which her grand- 
mother thought of her mother's memory. For her no 
stain lay upon it, never would lie upon it. To her the 
memory of Dominick's wife was as of something im- 
mortally fresh, innocent and sweet. She knew that 
the woman whom Dominick loved and married must 
have been good and lovely. " I wish he had brought 
her to me," she would say with intense regret. " What 
matter if she were humbly bom. My son had raised 
her to his own rank; and our Irish peasant girls are 
often lovely things in every way. You know that old 
song of Moore's, my dear, about the Earl Desmond, 
who married the peasant girl, preferring her to his title 
and estates : 

"Has the pearl less whiteness 
Because of its birth? 
Has the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth? " 

My boy ought to have trusted me. His father would 
have come round in time. He might have trusted his 
mother's love." 

There was a picture of Maggie Duncan in her ex- 
quisite youth, which her young lover-husband had had 
painted in the first days of their bliss. It explained 
and extenuated Dominick Eyre's fault. 

" The poor boy ! " his mother would say, with eyes 
slowly filling. " How could he help it with that angel ? 
And his father was stem. I always told him that he 
hid his real love from the boys. 1 m*^ \i^ V^^"^^^ 
to know that he had a grandcYiild, \\\ft ^oot I^ctr V 
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So to the Eyres poor Maggie passed into the region 
of canonised saints. Her picture was hung up at 
Castle Eyre to be shown to everybody who came, as 
" my dear Dominick's wife." The Eyres would never 
know that Maggie had been far different to look upon 
as the years passed. For them she remained and would 
remain as an exquisite memory. 

It mattered very little to Martin Lynch that his 
Katharine should prove no peasant after all. " What 
does it matter," he asked ; " in this country where the 
old blood is in the cabins and the new blood in the 
castles? She was always the fine flower of the world 
to me." 

Katharine had got over the awkwardness of her first 
interview with Lady Lynch. The lady had kissed her, 
and Katharine had taken the kiss gently without re- 
turning it. Then Lady Lynch had said the best thing 
possible under the circumstances. "I am very sorry 
I ever wrote that letter," she said. " I was badly pun- 
ished, for my son was estranged from me. He has 
been so much to me all my life that estrangement from 
him was a kind of living death. Even if all this had 
not happened, I should have tried to undo what mis- 
chief I had done." 

Then Katharine kissed her, and nothing more was 
said of it, but when the wonder was buzzed about of 
Katharine's birth Lady Lynch said sweetly to those 
who spoke of it in her presence : " Nothing could add 
to Miss Eyre's charm and distinction of character and 
personality. Oi eovvt'^^^ \V \% n^\7^ ^^^ssas^^ia and very 
interesting, and so n\«ctt^ ^^Q^<^^«a^^Vj5»^^sKv^?ss^?aet^^ 
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aflFection Katharine's young father, who must have 
been a charming fellow. But my son and I were quite 
satisfied with Miss Eyre as she was." 

When Mrs. Brabazon happened to be present on 
these occasions, she had a way of putting her hand over 
her mouth as though to conceal a smile, but Mrs. Bra- 
bazon did everything with impunity, and, as she was 
fond of saying herself, what she said and did gave no 
scandal. 

She was very busy in these days over Alicia 
Crowley's grand trousseau, which was to be quite 
worthy of the fine match Alicia was making. Alicia's 
four young sisters were to be bridesmaids and were to 
be dressed with adorable simplicity. Mrs. Brabazon 
already had match-making projects in her mind, for 
Bawn, Alicia's next sister, a big, tranquil child, not 
positively beautiful, but with a complexion of milk 
and roses and masses of soft, wild, dark hair, irresisti- 
ble at seventeen, whatever she might be in later life. 
Mrs. Brabazon had an air of being the bride-elect's 
mother in those days. She received the congratula- 
tions, while little Mrs. Crowley, in a rather shabby 
lace shawl over her hopelessly dowdy black dress, and a 
bonnet obviously home-made on her grey hair, sat in a 
corner and eluded the eyes of most people who attended 
Mrs. Brabazon's receptions in honour of the event. 

Katharine was to be a bridesmaid before she was 
disqualified. Life was very full in these days, when 
so many people seemed to have loving claims on her, 
and it was not in Katharine to resist svjlAv dii\sxv^. 

There was Louise who was staY^ivg^ ^X. ^^ ^'^ ^S*cis^- 
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bourne," on her honeymoon, with Madame de la Fer- 
ronaye, an apologetic companion of the bridal pair. 

" It is ridiculous that I should be with them,'* she 
said ; '^ but, as a matter of fact, we all had to elope. 
There is a conseil de famiUe waiting for me in 
Touraine. The children wouldn't leave me to its 
wrath. They blame the English blood in me for it all. 
And Monsieur le Marquis amuses himself in Paris, 
where he will not have it said that he was made ridi- 
culous by a rustic child like my Louise." 

It seemed as though all the friends had come to- 
gether to rejoice over Katharine's happiness. She was 
to have a very quiet wedding, in the shadow of Alicia's 
splendid one, which was the great social event of the 
autumn, but she was kept incessantly busy, answering 
letters, acknowledging gifts. Everyone seemed so glad 
that she was happy, not only the new friends, but the 
dear friends of the school days, the girls who had been 
with her at the Sacre Coeur^ Mftre Marguerite and the 
other nuns, among whom Louise had anticipated Kath- 
arine in spreading the news. 

Many loves seemed to make Katharine their centre 
in these days. But through them all die thought with 
a deep and tender longing of her mother in her new 
grave, never for one moment remembering that the 
mother might have been somewhat out of keeping at 
her daughter's wedding-feast 

A day or two before her marriage she went back to 
Kilsallagh, breaking through the arrangements which 
had been madft ioT \ifit . TJVl^-^ ^^s^^ ^^sErt^xj^j^^ she felt 
The place \iad no ^oom «?sA T^a Xisct^^e. \sst\isst. "^jj^ 
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wanted to see it as she had known it, with its old- 
fashioned paper still on, its faded curtains and carpets, 
its dim ceilings, before the day of renovation. Once 
she had not loved Kilsallagh. She loved it now for 
her mother's sake. She wanted to make it her home 
rather than Lynch Hall where the old Lynches had 
seemed to look upon her and her mother as intruders. 
She had spoken of it to her lover and he had acquiesced. 
Lynch Hall was somewhat remote for a man who was 
going to make his way in the world. His mother could 
keep house and state there. She had always been 
sighing for Lynch Hall. 

Katharine went alone for that last visit. She 
wanted to say farewell to Kilsallagh as it stood and 
as she should not see it again. 

She was received rapturously by the servants. Peg 
was back in the lodge. She had grown homesick at 
Lynch Hall and had made her own way back, travelling 
by rail as far as her money would carry her, on foot or 
trusting to an occasional lift the rest of the way, and 
had arrived at Kilsallagh with a bundle slung over 
her shoulder on a stick, like any travelling man. She 
was very full of the "ould disolation out west," that 
was Lynch Hall; and was quite sure she would never 
leave again the home-likeness of Kilsallagh. She was 
"done with travels till she was carried out of it." 

She gave Katharine a heart-warming welcome, rush 
ing out to open the gate, and taking Katharine's hand 
in her own and embracing it. " Wasn't I your first 
friend at home ? " she asked. " Aivd asvv'^. \!wb ^^^5». 
full of them now ? " 
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There was a dainty lunch ready for her at the house; 
and Mrs. Jones and Lizzie were waiting to receive her 
in the hall. She certainly had the faculty of inspiring 
devotion in her dependants. Perhaps in the minds of 
the servants Katharine had gone up perceptibly as be- 
longing to a race of gentlefolk after all ; but they had 
always been devoted to her. 

After lunch she had made her pilgrimage through 
the house, which had an appeal for her now like a 
living thing. In the room where her mother had died 
she knelt to pray a little while. 

She had risen to her feet and was standing looking 
out at the churchyard trees in their full darkness of 
summer foliage, which hid the grass and the ruined 
gable and draped the high walls. From this window 
one looked into boughs this time of year. If it had 
not been for the other window, looking over white- 
gold cornfields to the mountains, the room would have 
been dark. ^Vliile she stood gazing out, she heard in 
the chimney the movements of the jackdaws who had 
been evicted a couple of months ago. They could not 
be building again at this time of year, but they were 
revisiting their old home apparently; and all traces 
of the nests had not disappeared, for, as she looked 
towards the grate a blackened and burnt twig came 
falling down, with a thin noise. 

At the same moment there was a tap at the door, 
and in response to her " Come in ! " Lizzie entered. 

"I was thinkin', Miss Katharine," she said, shyly, 
"that maybe -yoxx^d >aei ^^TiJCYCk! ^ ^ssssyx^ ^Ken you go 
abroad. Wou\d ^ow l^Va \x\fe,^^^\ "^^>5^>K?t.^-^X 
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can dress hair beautiful ; and I got a silver thimble at 
the Convent for a needlework prize. I'd love to be 
with you, Miss." 

" And I'd love to have you," Katharine replied. 

She had not been thinking about a maid. Her 
grandmother, who had become young and energetic 
with the advent of a god-daughter, was taking the 
practical affairs of life out of her hands in these days. 

" I should love to have you," she repeated. " Why 
not, indeed, Lizzie ? It was kind of you to think of it. 
I suppose I should have had a maid." 

" Of course. Miss Katharine," Lizzie said in a 
shocked voice. " You wouldn't be havin' Sir Martin 
hookin' your back for you, would you ? " 

Katharine laughed delightedly. The Irish phrases 
had still a freshness for her. 

" Of course not. You shall hook it, Lizzie. I'll 
speak to Mrs. Jones about it and find out what you will 
want." 

" I used to think I wouldn't like to go into foreign 
places, afeard I'd be murdered," Lizzie said with a 
face of rapture. " But I won't be afeard with you. 
I hear you're as like as not to find a serpent in your 
boot when you wake up in the momin'." 

" Not in Italy," Katharine assured her. 

Another twig came tumbling down the chimney. 

" The jackdaws are investigating with an eye to next 
spring," Katharine said. 

" I'll put the sweep's brush up at them," Lizzie said 
energetically. "I never tould you^ Miss K«.l\^ax^xsft.^ 
of all the ould rubbish that came txxmVfM? SlCs^^n^ Vc^^^ 
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we cleared the chimney that time the poor mistress 
took ill. If there was one stick in it there was ten 
million. The chimney was nigh choked with them." 

A sudden thought came into her face. 

" Bad luck to me ould memory ! " she said. " TKs 
no better thin an iron pot wid a hole in it an' every- 
thing runnin' out as fast as it's put in. There was a 
boxful of ould papers in it, and the greatest lot of ould 
rags you ever seen. They're great thieves, them jack- 
daws. I saved up the papers for you. There was a 
lot of ould letters in it. I didn't know but they'd be 
some use. Millions more was reaved in rags. They're 
terrible dirtv." 

ft 

She ran out of the room and came back carrying a 
hamper and still anathematizing her memory. 

" I didn't annoy you at first because there was so 
much trouble," she said. " And then it went clean out 
of me mind. The most of them was there a thousand 
years, judgin' by the dirt of them." 

The hamper was two-thirds full of papers in all 
stages of dirt and decomposition. She wondered why 
Lizzie should have saved such deplorable things. 

She looked at the uppermost. It was a blacksmith's 
bill. 

" Miss Nortin on account with Tom Coneely. 
To shoeing the Polly mare." 

And so on with old papers and bills of no account. 
She was about to bid Lizzie put away the hamper 
till she had moTe\e\^\xT^^^V^^^'$.xA^^^l\^^ struck 

her. 
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" I'll just look through some of them," she said. " I 
needn't go back to town till six o'clock." 

" I did right to keep them, Miss? " asked Lizzie, ex- 
pectant of praise for her carefulness. 

" Oh, yes, you did quite right. I'll come presently 
to talk to Mrs. Jones about you." 

Lizzie, wreathed in smiles, went oflF and left her 
alone. 

She drew a chair to the side of the hamper and 
dived into its depths, drawing out one paper after an- 
other. There were a great number of them. The 
Nortons seemed to have kept all their accounts. They 
were no correspondents or the heap would be greater. 

As she glanced at the papers she threw them on the 
floor, where the heap gathered and mounted. There 
was nothing, nothing of any importance. And there 
was only a thin layer of papers now at the bottom of 
the box. 

She picked up one at random, saying to herself that 
it should be the last. Her lover was dining with them 
this evening. She must not keep the dinner waiting. 

It was contained in a long blue envelope, which 
saved it from the stains and dirt of its wrapper. She 
opened it without anticipation. There had been several 
such envelopes, containing papers of no value. And 
then it flashed upon her: 

" This is the Last Will and Testament of John 

Norton." 

***** 

It was the will which Andrew Hay^^ \va.<i ^\fcss.^^^fc^ 
— a will written by John 15ortoii\v\Tfta'^i^VTL'5*^^^ 
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any lawyer's intervention. Everything had been his, 
made by his hands and brain. Everything was left 
to the Lynches, after the deaths of his brother and 
sister. Fifty pounds apiece to the executors, a hun- 
dred pounds for masses ; all the rest to the Lynches. 

There was no flaw in the will and it stood in law; 
would have stood if there had been anyone to contest 
its provisions. There was no one. Katharine did not 
at all mind being dispossessed. She reminded her 
lover that at last he had his will and was King 
Cophetua to her beggar maid. And Lady Lynch 
showed at her best w^hen she came and put her arms 
about Katharine and said at last that she was proud 
of her son's choice; for her ladyship could be more 
magnanimous in giving than in receiving. 

Only the jackdaws themselves knew how the stolen 
will and all the other papers came to make a lining for 
their nests. 

Judy's solution was as likely to be the true one as 
another. The wide roomy old chimney had been old 
Ellen's hiding-place. Like most chimneys of its age, it 
possessed many shelves and cavities and of these Ellen, 
who was little likely ever to consent to the luxury of a 
fire in her bedroom, made her safe and strong room. 

" I did stick my head up there the night she was 
dyin'," said Judy with cynical frankness, "for the 
ould eyes of her kept tumin' that way when she wasn't 
watchin' me pickin' over her little trinkets and things. 
But the ould jackdaws sent down a shower o' soot in 
my face an' I came out as black as a sweep. I could 
find nothin'. TYiexxi bWk boys had took care o' thai 
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An' all the time the ould woman was tryin' to get up 
in bed an' flitterin' an' screechin' at me not to meddle 
with her things. 'Twas as well I didn't find the will. 
I thought a deal o' poor Tom, an' there's no knowin* 
what I mightn't have done for him. 'Tis one sin the 
less I've got on my soul. An' Tom had it, Katty, an' 
you had it, an' the Lynches have it; an' you're goin' 
to be Lady Lynch — ^when the ould lady dies, I mean. 
And so 'tis all well that ends well, as the sayin' is." 



The End. 
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